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PREFACE 


LT appears to be the custom, for writers of books of 
his description, to begin with apologies as to their 
tyle, or ^excuses for their production. I pretend no 
style; but have simply written at the request of my 
vife, for her information and that of my person^ 
riends, an account of my life and work in New Guinea. 
To the few "men that know” who still survive, in 
me or two places gaps or omissions may appear to 
Dccur; these omissions are intentional, as I have no 
vish to cause pain to broken men who are still living, 
ttor to distress the relations of those who are dead, 
sluch history is better written fifty years after aU 
:oncemed in the making are dead. Governor or 
Tiffian, Bishop or cannibal, I have written of aU as' 

; found them; I freely confess that I think when the 
ast muster comes, the Great Architect wiU find — as 
[ trust my readers wiU — ^some good points in the- 
•ufi&ans and the cannibals, as weU, possibly, as some 
mlnerable places in the armour of Governors and 
Sishops. ^ 

I do not pretend that this book possesses any scientific 
.^alue; such geographical, zoological, and scientific 
vork as I have done is dealt with in various journals; 
mt it does picture correctly the life of a colonial officer 
n the one-tune furthest outpost of the Empire— men 
)f whose lives and work the average Briton , knows 


thing. , ■ , . 

Conditions in New Guinea have 
Sir WiUiam MacGregor's officers stood alone, . 
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now rest a number of Australian officials and clerks. 
Much credit, is now annually given to this host; some 
little, I tbink, might be fairly allotted to the dead 
Moreton, Anhit, Green, Kowold, De Lange, and the 
rest of the gallant gentlemen who gave their lives to 
win one more countrj' for the flag and to secure the 
Pax Britannica to yet another people. 

I have abstained from putting into the mouths of 
natives the ridiculous jargon or "pidgin English" in 
which they are popularly supposed to converse. The 
old style of New Guinea officer spoke Motuan to his 
men, and I have, where required, merely given a 
free translation from that language into English. In 
recent books about New Guinea, written by men of 
whom I never heard whilst there, I ha^•e noticed 
sentences in pidgin English, supposed to have been 
spoken bj' natives, which I would defy any European 
or native in New Guinea, in my time, either to make 
sense of or interpret. 

When the history of New Guinea comes to be 
written, I think it will be found that the names of 
several people stand out from the others in brilliant 
prominence; amongst its Governors, Sir 
MacGregor; its Judges, that of Sir Francis Winter; 
its Missions, that of the Right Rev. John Montagu 
Stone-Wigg, first Anglican Bishop; and in the develop- 
ment of its natural resources, that of 'the pioneer com- 
mercial firm of Bums, Philp and Company. 
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CHAPTER I 


In. the year 1895 I found myself at Cooktown i 
Queensland, aged 23, accompanied by a fellow advei 
turer, F. H. Sylvester, and armed with £100, an outf 
particularly unsuited to the tropics, and a letter ( 
introduction from the then Governor of New Zealant 
the. Earl of Glasgow, to the Lieutenant-Governor ( 
British New Guinea, Sir WiUiam MacGregor. 

After two or three weeks of waiting, we took^passaj 
by the mail schooner Myrtle, 150 tons, one of tv 
schooners owned by Messrs. Bums, Philp and Co., 1 
Sydney, and subsidized by the British New Guine 
Government to carry monthly mails to that possessioi 
in fact they were then the only means of commur 
cation between New Guinea and the rest of the worl 
These two vessels, after a chequered career in tl 
South Seas, as slavers — ^then euphoniously termed 
Australia "labour” vessels — had, by the lapse of tin 
and purchase by a firm of high repute and keen cor 
mercial ambition, now been promoted to the dignii 
of carrying H.M. Mails, Government stores for. tl 
Administration of New Guinea, and supplies to tl 
branches of the firm at Samarai and ’ Port Moresbj 
and were, under the energetic superintendence of the 
respective masters. Steel and Inman, extending^ ^ 
commercial interests of them o^vners^1iroughout^ Dot 
the British and 
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hex' was a coal hulk in a Queensland port. And good 
old Scotch firm of. trade grabbers that owned them, 
sending their ships, in spite of any risk, wherever a 
possible bawbee was to be made, and taking their 
hundred per cent, of profit with the same dour front 
they took their -frequently trebled loss. Mopping up 
the German trade until the day came when the heavily 
subsidized ships of the Nord Deutscher Lloyd drove 
them out; as well they might, for in one scale hung 
the efforts of a small company of British merchants, 
unassisted as ever by its country or Government, the 
other, a practically Imperial Company backed by the 
resources of a vast Empire. 

But to return to the Myrtle, then lying in the bay 
off the mouth of the Endeavour River, to which we 
w’ere ferried in one of her orvn boats, perched on the 
top of hen coops filled with screeching poultry, several 
protesting pigs, and two goats; all mixed up with a 
belated mail bag, parcels sent by local residents to friends 
in New Guinea, and three hot and particularly cross 
seamen. The goats we learnt later were destined to 
serve as mutton for the Government House table ; the 
pigs and hens were a little private venture of the ship’s 
cook, these being intended for barter with natives. 

On our arrival at the ship’s side, we were promptly 
boosted up a most elusive rope ladder by the seamen 
who had ferried us across, the schooner meanwhile 
rolling in a nasty cross sea and raising the devil’s own 
din with her flapping sails. Tumbled over the bulwarks 
bn fb the deck, we were seized upon by a violent little 
man. in a frantic state of excitement, perspiration, and 
bad language, and ten seconds later found ourselves 
helping him to haul on the tackles of the boat that 
brought us, wliich was then being hoisted in, pigs, goats, 
etc., holus bolus; this operation completed, 
our violent little man introduced himself as Mr. Wisdell, 
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the ship’s cook, and volunteered to show 'us to our 
berths, after which, as soon as the bustle of getting 
under way was over, he stated his intention of formally 
introducing us to the captain. 

Just as we were somewhat dismally becoming quite 
assured that our imaginations were not deceiving us as 
to the number of beetles and cockroaches a berth of 
most attenuated size could contain, also beginning to 
find that the motions of a schooner of 150 tons were 
decidedly upsetting to our stomachs, after those of big 
vessels, Mr. WisdeU returned and, diving into a locker, 
produced a bottle of whisky, some sodawater, and four 
tumblers. Three of the latter he placed with the other 
materials in the fiddle "of the cabin’s table, the remain- 
ing tumbler he held behind his back. Then politely 
bowing to us, Mr. WisdeU signed that we were to 
precede him up the companion way on to the poop, 
where a red-faced, cheery-looking little man, clothed 
in immaculate white ducks, gcized fixedly at the sails 
or at the man at the wheel, a regard that the helmsman 
looked as if he would willingly have done without. 
To him Mr. WisdeU marched, and then "Mr. Sylvester 
— Captain Inman — Captain Iiunan — ^Mr. Monckton — 
etc.” Never did Clapham dancing master receive the 
bows of his class with greater dignity and grace, than 
did Captain Inman receive those which, modelling 
our deportment on that of Mr. WisdeU, we made 
him. . _ 

Then ^Ir. WisdeU, stUl carrying the tumbler behind 
his back, spake thus; "Perhaps, Captain Inman, you 
would like to offer the gentleinen a little something 
in the cabin?” Captain Inman unbent: 
mate, has the blasted fever; send the 
the appearance of 
apparently taken ov 
the man at the wh^ 
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Inman led the way to the cabin, where Mr. WisdcU, 
'kindly placing a glass in each of our hands, drew atten- 
tion to the bottle and, with deprecating little coughs 
directed towards his commander, modestly badced away. 
Captain Inman, however, was well versed in the 
etiquette the occasion demanded and rose to it. “\iTiat,- 
Billy, only three glasses 1 We want another 1” Out. 
shot Mr. WisdeU’s glass from behind his back and the 
occasion was complete. 

Two days of violent sea-sickness then inten^ened, 
the misery of which was broken only by the visits of 
Mr. Wisdell, or as better acquaintance now permitted 
us, to call him, "Billy,” bearing "mutton" broth pre- , 
pared from goat. These animals, by the way, appear 
to be indigenous to the streets of Cooktonm and to 
frequent them in large herds; their sustenance seems 
to be gleaned from the rubbish licaps and back yards; 
for of grass, at the time I was there, there was none, 
and their camping places were for choice the door- 
steps and verandahs of the hotels, from which vantage 
points, at frequent intervals, the slumbers of the lodgers 
wore cheered by the sound of violent strife, and sweet- 
ened by the peculiar fragrance diffused by ancient 
goats. 

Then came one fine and memorable morning when 
our cheerful little skipper called us to look at Samara!, 
at that time called by the hideous name of Dinner 
Island, towards the anchorage of which we were slowly 
moving, the while, from every direction, a swarm of 
canoes paddled furiously towards us, crowded with 
fuzzy-headed natives, dl eager to earn a few sticks of 
tobacco, b}^ assisting in the discharge of the cargo we 
carried. The canoes were warned off pending the 
arrival of a health officer to grant pratique, and that 
ofiScial soon appeared! in the person of Mr. R. E. 
Armit, a weU-set-up, soldierly-looking man of about 
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fifty years of age. Poor Armit, long sincfe killed by • 
the deadly malaria of the Northern Division. 

Mr. Armit was SubcoUector of Customs and good- 
ness know^ what else at Samarai, and was himself an 
extraordinary personality. An accomplished linguist; 
widely read and travelled, I never found a subject 
about which Armit did not know something and usually 
a very great deal. He, however, did not possess a 
faculty for making or retaining money, and did possess 
a particularly caustic tongue and pen, which, when the 
mood took him, he would exercise even upon his 
superior officers ; hence he was frequently in hot water 
and never lacked enemies. 

Samarai boasted neither wharf nor jetty; our cargo 
was therefore simply shot over the side into the multi- 
tude of canoes and thence ferried to the beach, with 
such assistance as the ship’s boats could afford. 

Dinner Island, or as I shah, from now on term it, 
Samarai, is an island of about fifty acres. The bill, 
which forms the centre of the island, rises from what 
was then a malodorous swamp, surrounded by a strip 
of coral beach. The whole island was a gazetted penal 
district,, and the town consisted of the 'Residency, a 
' fine roomy bungalow built by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the then Conunissioner, Genered Sir Peter ■ 
Scratchley — ^the first of New Guinea ' officials to be 
claimed by malaria — and now the headquarters of the 
Resident Magistrate for the Eastern Division; a small 
three-roomed building of native ^ass and round poles, 
dubbed the Subcollector’s house; a gaol of native 
material, the roof of which .served as a bond store for 
dutiable goods, and a cemetery: the three latter appeared 
to be well filled. There was, also a smaU single-roomed 
galvanized iron building^ which, served ns a custom 

h( 
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parentage, and was at the time awaiting his trial for 
murder. Two small stores, the one owned by Bums, 
EhHp and Co., of Sydney, and the other by Mr. William 
Whitten, now the Honble. William Whitten, M.L.C., 
■completed the main buildings. 

Mr. Whitten was the son of a Queen’s Messenger, 
since dead of malaria, and possessed an adventurous 
disposition which had taken him off to sea as a boy. 
His first appearance in New Guinea was as one of the 
personal guard of Sir Peter Scratchley, a body which 
Sir William MacGregor replaced with his fine native 
constabulary. Whitten had saved money enough to 
purchase a small cutter, with which he had begun 
trading for beche-de-mer in the Trobriand Islands. 
^Vhile dealing with the natives for that commodity, 
he had discovered that pearls of a fair qualitj' existed 
in a small oyster forming one of the staple foods of 
the natives. Whitten purchased large quantities of the 
pearls from the natives for almost nothing, and had he 
only been able to keep his discovery to himself, would 
have had fortune in his grasp. Unfortunately for 
him, the sale of his prize in Australia brought down 
upon him a host of other competitors, and the natives 
having discovered that the white man was keenly 
desirous of obtaining what were to them worthless 
stones, raised their prices higher and higher until there 
was little to be gained in the trade. 

Whitten, however, had made enough to bring a 
young brother from England, purchase a bigger and 
better vessel, also a large quantity of merchandise. 
At the date of ^vriting, Whitten Brothers own numer- 
ous plantations, several steamers and sailing vessels, 
conduct a banking business, have branches in the gold- 
fields, and are the largest employers of labour in the 
country; in 1S95, however, this greatness was as 5'et 
undreamt of by them. 
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Qther than the Residency and the glorified sardine 
box doing duty as the Custom House, the only other 
building in Samarai formed of European materials 
' — ^by which I mean sawn timber and fastened with 
nails — ^was the bungalow occupied by Bums, Philp’s 
manager, and situated on perhaps the best site there. 
Gangs of prisoners — ^native — ^were engaged quanying 
in the hill of Samarai and filling up the swamp, a 
palpably necessary work. Curiously enough in a 
pleasantly \vritten little book by Colonel Kenneth 
Mackay, C.B., entitled Across Papua, I noticed a 
reference to this work, which was ultimately the 
means of stamping malaria out of the place. The 
author attributed it, amongst others, to Doctor Jones, 
a health of&cer who came to New Guinea in recent 


years. This statement is quite incorrect; the credit of 
banishing malaria from Samarai belongs to Sir William 
MacGregor, and to him alone. 

A few sheds, occupied by boat-builders and car- 
penters, scattered along the beach, complete the build- 
ings of Samarai. Of hotels and accoihmodation houses 
there were none, but then there was no travelling 
public to accommodate; gold-diggers to and from the 
islands of Sudest and St. Aignan camped in their tents, 
which as a rule consisted of a single sheet of calico 


stretched over a pole; traders lived in. their vessels. 
Alcoholic refreshment was dispensed at the stores; 
Bums, PhUp'g manager, for instance, or one of the 
•Whittens, ceasing from their book-keeping labours to 
serve thirsty customers with lager beer or more 
fluids over the store counter. Whitten Brothers a 
a large roofed balcony with no sides, situate 
back of the store, and here at nigW, as q a, 
club-house, foregathered all the supply 

island. Under a centre table was p a ^ ^j^ttles were 
varied drinks, and as men came i . - 
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emptied, they were hurled over the edge on. to the soft 
coral sand. In the morning one of the WTiittens caused 
the bottles to be collected by a native boy, counted 
them, and avoided the trouble of book-keeping by 
the simple method of dirhding the suni-total of bottles 
by the number of men he knew, or that his boy told 
him, had visited the "house”; each man, therefore, 
whether a thirsty person or not, -was charged exactly 
the same as his neighbour. 

All Samarai was planted with cocoanut palms, the 
dodging of falling nuts from which, in windy weather, 
served to keep the inhabitants spry. Pyjamas were 
the almost universal wear, varied in the case of some 
traders by a strip of turkey-red twill, worn petticoat 
fashion, and a cotton vest. 

Among the traders were two picturesque ruffians, 
alike in nothing, save the ability with which they con- 
ducted their business and dodged hanging. Each had 
spent his life trading in the South Seas and had amassed 
a fair fortune. 0£ them and their exploits I have heard 
endless yams. Of one of these men, who was known 
far and wide through the South Seas as "Nicholas the 
Greek" — Heaven knows why, for his real name sounded 
English, and his reckless courage was certainly not 
■t3'pical of the modem Greek — the following stories 
are told. 

A vessel had been cut out in one of the New Guinea 
or Louisade Islands — ^whidr it was I "have forgotten 
— and the crew massacred. When this became known, 
a man-of-war or Government ship was sent to punish 
the murderers, and in especial to secure a native chief, 
who was primarily responsible. The purritive ship 
came across Nicholas and engaged him as pilot and 
interpreter, he being offered one hundred pounds 
when the man wanted was secured. Nicholas safely 

piloted his charge to some remote island where the 
' 
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inhabitants, doubtless having guilty consciences, 
promptly fled for the hUIs, where it was impossible for 
ordinary Europeans to follow them. He then offered 
to go alone to try and locate them, and, armed witli a 
ship’s cutlass and revolver, disappeared on his quest. 
Some days elapsed, then in the night a small canoe 
appeared alongside the ship, from which emerged 
Nicholas, bearing in his hand a bundle. Marching up to 
the ofheer commanding, he undid it, and rolled at the 
officer’s feet a gory human head, remarking, "Here is 
your man, I couldn't bring the lot of him. I’ll thank 
you for that hundred.’’ 

Another story was that Nicholas on one occasion 
was attacked and frightfully slashed about by his native 
crew and then thrown overboard, he shamming dead. 
Sinking in the W'ater he managed to get under the keel, 
along w'hich he crawled like a crawfish until he came 
to the rudder, upon which he roosted under the counter 
until night fell and his crew slept. Then he climbed 
on board, secured a tomahawk, and either killed or 
drove overboard the whole crew, they thinking he was 
an avenging ghost. This done, badly wounded and 
unassisted, he worked his vessel to a neighbouring 
iriand, where, being sickened and disgusted wdth men, 
he shipped and trained a crew of native women, with 
whom /he sailed for many years; in fact, I think, until 
the day came when Sir W. MacGregor appeared upon 
the scene and passed the Native Labour Ordinance, 
which, amongst other things, prohibited the carrying 
of Women on vessels. 

Of Nicholas also is told the story that once, in the 
bad old pre-protectorate days, so many charges were 
brought against him by missionaries and merchantmen 
that a man-o’ 
found, and br 
trader, got wi 
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for, and accordingly laid his plans for tlie barnboozle- 
ment of his would-be captors. Summoning his crew, 
he informed them that his father was dead, and that, 
as he had his father’s name of Nicholas, his name 
must now be "Peter," as the custom of his tribe was, 
even as that of some New Guinea peoples, viz. not to 
mention the name of the dead lest harrn. befall. Then 
•he sailed in search of the pursuing warship and, eventu- 
ally finding her, went on board and volunteered his 
services as pilot, which were gladly accepted. To all 
of his haunts he then guided that ship, but in all the 
reply of the native was the same, when questioned as 
to his whereabouts, "We know not Nicholas, he is 
gone. Peter your pilot comes in his place. Nicholas 
is dead, and 'tis rvrong to mention the name of the 
dead." It was said of him that on no part of his body 
could a man’s hand be placed without touching the 
scar of some old wound — a story I can fully believe. 

The second of this interesting couple was known as 
"German Harry,” a man of insignificant appearance 
and little physical strength,' but the most venomous 
little scorpion, when thoroughly roused, it has ever 
been my lot to meet; at the same time he was the most 
generous-hearted little man towards the hard up and 
unfortunate. He had also spent a considerable portion 
of his lime in dodging arrest or explaining certain alleged 
manslaughters of his before various tribunals. I remem- 
ber one little specimen I witnessed of Harry’s fighting 
methods, and from that understood why the biggest 
of bullies and "hard cases" treated him wfith 
respect. 

, A vessel, oivned and commanded by a hulking brute 
of a Dane, had come over from Queensland bringing, 
amonpt other things, some recent papers, one of which 
contamed an account of a disgraceful rvife-beating 
case, in which the Dane figured and in which he had 
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:aped — as such brutes generally do in civilized 
untries — by the pa5'inent of a miserable fine. 

As Harry, the Dane and I, were sitting in a gold- 
id store, Harry read the account, and then gazing 
the Dane, said something in German, of which 
ichweinhund" was the only word I understood. A 
Lss of rum promptly smashed on Hany^’s teeth, 
lowed by a bellow of rage and the thrower’s rush. 
Lrry in a single instant became a lunatic, and flying 
e a wild cat at the other’s face, kicking, biting, and 
wing, bore the big man to the ground, from where, 
a few seconds, agonized yells of, " He is eating me,” 
d us the Dane was in dire trouble. Harry was 
igged away by main force, and we found half his 
itim’s nose bitten off, while a bloodshot and pro- 
iding eye showed how nearly his thumb had got its 
)rk in. The wife-beater went off a mass of funk 
d misery, while Harry proceeded calmly to attend 
the glass cuts on his face. “You are a nice cheerful 
•t of little hyena,” I remarked to Harry afterwards. 
Vhat sort of fighting do you call that?” “That? 
I, that’s nothing. I only wanted to frighten him 
I would have had his eye out as well. He won’t 
row a glass at German Harry again in a hurry.” 
some years later I met German Harry in a .Sydney 
eet, and though I had long since thought I was 
i^ond being surprised at anything he did, he yet ga.ve 
: a further shock when he told me he had purchased 
'MatrimO"’'’^ Arronr'Tr” 
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CHAPTER ir 

The day following our arrival in Samarai, loud yells 
of "Sail Ho! ” from every native in the island announced, 
that the Mcrrie England was returning from the Mam- 
hare River, where the Lieut .-Governor had been occupied 
in punishing the native murderers of a man named 
Clarke, the leader of a prospecting party in search of 
gold ; and in establishing at that point, for the protection 
of future prospectors, a police post under the gallant 
but ill-fated John Green. Clarke’s murder was destined, 
though no one realized it at the time, to be the beginning 
of a long period of bloodshed and anarchy in the 
Northern Division — then still a portion of the Eastern 
Division. These events, however, belong to a later date 
and chapter. 

On her voyage south from the JIambare, the Mcrrie 
England had waited at the mouth of the Musa River, 
while Sir William MacGregor traversed and mapped 
that stream. W'hiist so engaged, accompanied by but 
one officer and a single boat’s crew of native police. 
His Excellency discovered a war party of north-east 
coast natives returning from a cannibal feast, with 
their canoes loaded with dismembered human bodies. 
Descending the river. Sir William collected his native 
police and, attacking the raiders, dealt out condign and 
summary justice, which resulted in the tribes of the 
lower Musa dwelling for many a j^ear in a security to 
’which several generations had been strangers. 

Some little time after the ship had cast anchor, my 
friend and myself received a message that Sir William 
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i^as disengaged; whereupon we went on board to : 
or the first time, the strongest man it has ever 
ny fate to look upon. Short, square, slightly 
peaking with a strong Scotch accent, showing 
if overwork and the ravages of malaria, there 
lothing in the first appearance of the man to s 
lim as being out of the ordinary, but I had not 
hree minutes in his cabin before I realized that 
n the presence of a master of men — a Cromw 
Drake, a Caesar or Napoleon — his keen grey eyes 
ng clean through me, and knew that I was 
lummed and weighed. Once, and only once i 
ife, have I felt that a man was my master in ever} 
i person to be blindly obeyed and one who mi 
•ight and infallible, and that was when I met Sir W 
MacGregor. 

Years afterwards, in conversation with a mai 
had held high command, who had distinguished 1 
and been much decorated for services in Britain’i 


svars, I described the impression that MacGregc 
made upon me, the sort of overwhelming sei 
inferiority he, unconsciously to himself, made on 
and was told that my friend had experienced 
impression when meeting Cecil Rhodes. 


The story, of how Sir William MacGregor ca 
be appointed on New Guinea was to me rati 
interesting one, as showing the result, in the h 
of a country, of a fortunate accident. It was r 
tp me by Bishop Stone- Wigg, to whom it had 
told by the man responsible for the appointment. 
Sir Samuel Griffiths, Sir Hugh Nelson, or Sir Tf 
Mcllwraith, which of the three I have now forg< 
Sir- William, at the time Doctor 
attending, as the representative of 
earlier conferences regarding the by i 

of Australasia; he had already made his ^ 
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CHAPTER II 

The day following our arrival in Samarai, loud yells 
of " Sail Ho ! ” from every native in the island announced 
that the Mcnie England was returning from the Mam- 
bare River, where the Lieut.-Govemor had been occupied 
in punishing the native murderers of a man named 
Clarke, the leader of a prospecting party in search of 
gold ; and in establishing at that point, for the protection 
of future prospectors, a police post under the gallant 
but ill-fated John Green. Clarke’s murder was destined, 
though no one realized it at the time, to be the beginning 
of a long period of bloodshed and anarchy in the 
Northern Division — then still a portion of the Eastern 
Division. These events, however, belong to a later date 
and chapter. 

On her voyage south from the Mambare, the Merrie 
England had waited at the mouth of the Musa River, 
■while Sir WiOiam MacGregor traversed and mapped 
that stream. Wliilst so engaged, accompanied by but 
one officer and a single boat’s crew of native police. 
His E.\-ceIlency discovered a war party of north-east 
coast natives returning from a cannibal feast, with 
their canoes loaded with dismembered human bodies. 
Descending the river. Sir William collected his native 
police and, attacking the raiders, dealt out condign and 
summary justice, which resulted in the tribes of the 
lower Musa dwelling for many a year in a security to 
'which several generations had been strangers. 

Some little time after the ship had cast anchor, my 
friend and myself received a message that Sir William 
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s disengaged; whereupon we went on board to meet, 

■ the first time, the strongest man it has ever been 
r fate to look upon. Short, square, slightly bald, 
jakirig with a strong Scotch accent, showing signs 
oyenvork and the ravages of malaria, there was 
thing in the first appearance of the man to stamp 
m as being out of the ordinary, but I had not been 
ree minutes in his cabin before I realized that I was 
the presence of a master of men — a Cromwell, a 
rake, a Caesar or Napoleon — ^his keen grey eyes look- 
g clean through me, and knew that I was being 
immed and weighed. Once, and only once in my 
;e, have I felt that a man was my master in every way, 
person to be blindly obeyed and one who must be 
ght and infallible, and that was when I met Sir William 
iacGregor. 

Years afterwards, in conversation with a man who 
ad held high command, who had distinguished himself 
nd been much decorated for services in Britain's little 
rars, I described the impression that MacGregor had 
lade upon me, the sort of overwhelming sense of 
iferiority he, unconsciously to himself, made one feel, 
.nd was told that my friend had experienced a like 
mpression when meeting Cecil Rhodes. 

The story, of how Sir William MacGregor came, to 
36 appointed on New Guinea was to me rather an 
nteresting one, as showing the result, in the history 
3f a country, of ^a fortrmate accident. It was related 
:9 me by Bishop Stone-Wigg, to whom it had been 
told by the man responsible for the appointment, either 
Sir Samuel Griffiths, Sir Hugh Nelson, or Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith, which of the three I have now forgotten. 
Sir Wffiiam, at the time Doctor MacGregor, was 
attending, as the representative of Fiji, one of the 
earlier conferences regarding the proposed Federation 
of Australasia; he had already made his mark by work 
■' 23 , : 
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performed in connection wth the, suppr^sion of the 
revolt among the hiU tribes of that Crovm Colony. 
At the conference, amongst other questions, New 
Guinea came up for discussion, whereupon MacGregor 
remarked; "There is the last country remaining, in 
which the Englishman can show what can be done by 
just native policy." The remark struck the attention 
of one of the delegates, by whom the mental note was 
made, " If Queensland ever has a say in the aSairs of 
New Guinea, and I have a say in the affairs of Queens- 
land, you shall be the man for New Guinea.” When, 
later. New Guinea was declared a British Possession, 
Queensland had a very large say in the matter, and the 
man who had made the mental note happening to 
be Premier, he caused the appointment of Adminis- 
trator to be offered to MacGregor, by whom it was 
accepted. 

Of Sir William, a story told me by himself will 
illustrate his determination of character, even at an 
early age, though not related with that intention. 

MacGregor, when completing his training at a Scotch 
University, found lus money becoming exhausted; 
no time could he spare from his studies in which to 
earn any, even were the opportunity there. Something 
had to be done, so MacGregor called his old Scotch 
landlady into consultation as to ways and means. " Well, 
Mr. MacGregor, how much a week can you find?" 
"Half a crown.” "Well, I can do it for that." And 
this is how she did it. MacGregor had a bowl of porridge 
for breakfast, nothing else; two fresh herrings or one 
red one, the cost of the fresh ones being identical with 
the cured one, for dinner; and a bowl of porridge again 
for supper. Thus he completed his course and took 
the gold medal of his year. f 
This thoroughness and grim determination Mac- 
Gregor still carried into 'his work; for instance, it was 
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nkessary for him, unless lie was ])rej):irccl io liiive a 
trained surveyor always with him on his oxjioflitiond, 
to have a knowledge of astronomy and siit'voyJii/i. 
This he took up with his usual vigour, and I once 
witnessed a little incident which showed, not only how 
perfect Sir William had made himself in the subject, 
but also his unbounded confidence in himself. We 
werel3dng ofi a small island about which a doubt existed 
as to whether it was Within the waters of Queensland 
or New Guinea. The commander of the Metric England, 
together with the navigating officer, took a set of stellar 
observations; the chief Government surveyor, together 
with an assistant surveyor, took a second set; and 
Sir William took a third. The ship’s party and the 
sinveyors arrived at one result, Sir William at a slightly 
different one; an ordinary man would have decided 
that four highly competent professional ^men must be 
right and he wrong; not so,' however, MacGregor. "Ye 
are both wrong," was his remark, when their results 
were handed to him by the commander and surveyor. 
They demmred, pointing out that their observations 
tallied. "Do it again, ye don’t agree with mine’’; 
and sure enough Sir William proved right and they 
v/rong. 

My part in this had been to hold a bull’s-eye lantern 
for Sir William to the arc of his . theodolite, and to 
endeavour to attain the immobility of a bronze statue 
while being devoured by gnats and mosquitoes. There- 
, fore later I sought Stua'rt Russell, the chief surveyor, 
with the intention of working off a little of the irritation, 
of the bites by japing at him. "What sort of surveyors 
do you and Commander Curtis think yourselves? 
Got to have a baUy amateur to help you, eh? ’’ " Shut 
up, Monckton,’’ said Stuart Russell, "we are sur- 
' tha?’ 2-biIify, Sir William is of more than 
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The same sort of .thing occurred with -Sir William 
in languages; he spoke Italian to Giulianetti, poor 
Giulianetti later murdered at. Mekeo; German to 
Kovvold, poor Kowold, too, later killed by a dynamite 
explosion on the Musa River; and Trench to the 
members of the Sacred Heart Mission. I believe H a 
Russian or a Japanese had turned up, Sir William 
would have addressed him in his own language. Ross- 
Johnston, at one time private secretary to Sir William, 
' once wailed to me about the standard of erudition Sir 
William expected in a man’s knowledge of a foreign 
language. Ross-Johnston had been educated in Ger- 
many and knew German, as he thought, as well as 
his own mother tongue. Sir William, while reading 
some abstruse German book, struck a passage the 
meaning of ■which was to him somewhat obscure; he 
referred to Ross-Johnston, who, far from being able 
to explain the passage, could not make sense of the 
, chapter. Wiereupon Sir William remarked that he 
thought Ross-Jolmston professed to know German. 
. Ross-Johnston, feeling somewhat injured, took the 
book to Kowold, wiio was a German. Kowold gave one 
look at it, then exclaimed, ’’Phew! I can’t understand 
that, it's WTitten by a scientist for scientists!” 

One little story about MacGregor, a story I have 
always loved, was that on one occasion while sitting 
in .Legislative Council, some member, bolder than 
usual, asked, "Wiat happens, your Excellency, should 
■Council differ wth your views?" "Man," replied Sir 
William, "the result would be the same." Rut I digress, 
as Bnllen remarks, and shall return from stories about 
MacGregor to his cabin and my own affairs. 

Sir William told my friend and myself, that for two 
reasons he could not offer either of us employment in 
his sendee. Firstly, that the amount of money at his 
disposal, Liz, 000 per annum, did not permit of fresh 
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pointments until vacancies occuixed; se<^ndlv, 

5 officers must be conversant with native cusi-Oi^ 
d ways of thought, which experience we were enrirel 
:king. His Excellency, however, told us that h 
id just received word of the discovery of goii upo 
’’oodlark Island, to which place the ship wctda e 
ice proceed, and that we might go ia her; an offier w 
adly accepted. 

Then for the first time I met Mr. F. P. Minte 
terwards Sir Francis Winter, Chief Magistrate of tn 
ossession; the Hon. M. H. Moreton, Resident Magn 
ate of the Eastern Division; Cameron, Chief Govarx 
lent Surveyor; Mervyn Jones, Commander of th 
ferrie England’, and Meredith, head gaoler. 

Winter had been a law officer in the service of Fi| 
nd upon the appointment of Sir William MacGregc 
0 New 'Guinea, had been chosen by him as his Criii 
ustice and general right-hand man; the wisdom < 
vhich choice later years amply showed, Widelv rea« 
L- profound thinker, possessed of a singular charm ( 
nanner, simple and unafiected to a degree, Vr'int< 
vas a man that fascinated every one with whom 1 
lame in contact. I don’t think he ever said an unkii 
svord^or did a mean action in his life. Ever^' oSc 
in the Service, then and later, took his troubles 
him, and every unfortunate out of the Sendee' appeal 
to his purse. 

Moreton, a younger brother of the present Earl 
Ducie, had begun- life in the Seafenrth HigMandi 
plucky, hard-working, and the best of good fehc 
he was fated to work on in New Guinea till, with 
constitution shattered, an Australian Govenrr 
chucked him out to make room for a younger t 
shortly after which he died. 

.. Cameron, the surveyor, was another good man 
wholly wrapped up in his work. Of Cameron il 
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said, that he imagined that surveyors were not for the 
purpose of sur\'eying the earth, but that the earth was 
created solely for them to survey. He, good chap, 
was luckier than Moreton, for his .fate was to die in 
harness; he being found sitting dead in his chair, pen 
in hand, with a half-written dispatch in front of him. 

Mcrvyn Jones was a particularly smart seaman and 
navigator; educated at Eton for other thinp, the sea 
had, however, exercised an irresistible fascination for 
him; being too old for the Navy, he had worked up 
into the Naval Reserve through the Merchant Service, 
and thus had come out to command the Mcrric England. 
The charts of the Coral Sea owe much to his labour, 
and to that also of his two officers, Rothwell and 
Taylor. All these officers were destined later to share 
a more or less common fate: Jones died of a combina- 
tion of lungs and malaria, Taylor of malaria at sea, 
whilst Rothwell was invalided out of the Service. 
Meredith was taking a gang of native convicts down to 
Sudest Island; they had been lent by the New Guinea 
Government to assist in making a road to a gold reef 
■ discovered there which was now being opened by an 
Australian company. It was here that he and many 
- of his charges left their bones. 

Not far from Sudest lies Rossel Island, a wooded 
hilly land, inhabited by a small dark-skinned people 
differing in language and customs from all other 
Papuans. Personally I do not believe they have any 
affinity with Papuans, either by descent or in other 
ways, whatever wew's ethnologists may hold. The 
Rossel Islanders have among their songs several Chinese 
chants, the origin of which is explained in this way. 
In September. 185S, the ship St. Paul, bound from 
China to the Australian gold-fields, and carrying some 
three ^ hundred Chinese coolies, was wrecked on an 
outlying sandbank of Rossel. The European officers 
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and crew took to the boats and made their way ((? 
Queensland, the Chinamen being Jeft to shift for 
themselves. Thus abandoned to their fate, the China- 
men were discovered by the islanders, and were bj' 
them liberally supplied 3vith food and water; when well 
fattened they were removed in canoes to the main 
island, in lots of five and ten, and there killed and 
eaten. The Chinamen, when removed, were imder 
the impression that they were merely taken in small 
numbers as the native canoes could only carry a few 
passengers at a time, being ignorant of the distance of 
the sea journey. As they left their awful sandbank in 
the canoes, they sang pjeans and chants of joy, which 
the ■ quick-eared natives picked up and incorporated 
in their songs. In 1859 one solitary Chinaman 
remained of the three hundred, and he, fortunate man, 
was taken off Rossel by a passing French steamer and 
landed in Australia, where history or scandal says he 
later pursued the occupation of sly grog seller at a 
Victorian gold rush, and being convicted thereof, was 
later pardoned in consideration of his sufferings and 
• being the sole survivor of three hundred. 

From Sudest the Merrie England went on to Wood- 
lark Island, from whence the discovery of gold had 
been reported by a couple of traders, Lobb and Ede. 
These two men were a very good example of the old 
gold-field's practice of "dividing mates." Lobb was 
professional gold or other mineral prospector, who had 
sought for gold in any land where it was likely to occur; 
when successful, his gains, however great, soon slipped 
' away; when unsuccessful, he depended on a "mate” to 
finance and feed him, in diggers' language, "grub stake” 
him, until such time as his unerring instinct should 
again locate a fresh find. Ede was a New Guinea trader 
o^vning a cocoanut plantation on the Laughlan Isles, 
together with a small vessel. Ede landed Lobb on 
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Woodlark with- a number of reliable, natives, and, keep- 
ing him going with tools, provisions, etc., at last had 
his reward by word from Lobb of the discovery of 
payable gold. Thereupon they had reported their 
discovery and applied for a reward claim to the Admin- 
istration, together with the request that the island 
should be proclaimed a gold-field; and at the same time 
had informed their trader friends; some twenty in all, 
of what was to be gained at the island. 

Lobb and Ede, with their twenty friends, formed the 
European population of the island when the Merrte 
England arrived there; with the exception of Lobb, 
there was not an experienced miner in the lot. Tlie 
twenty were a curious collection of men : an ex-Captain 
in Les Chasseurs D'Afrique, whom later on I got to 
know very well, but who, poor chap, was always most 
, unjustly suspected by the diggers of being an escapee 
from the French convict estabiishment at New Cde- 
donia, merely because he was a Frenchman; an un- 
frocked priest, who, by tJie way, was a most plausible 
and finished scoundrel; and the son of the Premier of 
one of the Australian colonies; these now, with Ede 
and myself, constitute the sole survivors of the men 
who heard Sir William declare the island a gold-field. 
Here it was that an ex-British resident, and the son of 
a famous Irish Churchman, jostled shoulders with 
men whose real names were only known to the police 
in the various countries from which they hailed. 
“Jimmy from Heaven,” an angelic person, who was 
once sentenced to be hanged for murder and. the 
rope breaking, gained a reprieve and pardon, hence 
his sobriquet; “Greasy Bill"; "Bill the Boozer”; 
French Pete ; and “The Dove,” a most truculent 
scoundrel; the names they answered to sufficiently 
e.xplain the men. 

All nationalities and all shades of character, from 
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good to damned bad, they however all held two virtues 
in common: a dauntless courage and a large charity to 
the unfortunate; traits which will perhaps stand them 
in better stead in the bourne to which they have gone 
than they did in New Guinea. 
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Some six months I put in at Woodlark Island, acquiring 
during that time a fine strong brand of malaria, a crop 
of boils, which had spread like wild-fire among the 
mining camps, catching Europeans and natives alike, a 
little gold, and a large amount of experience; all of 
which were most painfully acquired. 

Sylvester, after having suffered some particularly 
malignant bouts of malaria and having developed some 
corroding and fast-spreading mangrove ulcers, parted 
company with me and went to New ZeEJand. The 
mangrove ulcer, commonly called New Guinea sore, 
is, I think, quite the most beastly thing one has to 
contend with on those islands; it is mainly caused, in the 
first instance, by leech or mosquito bites setting up an 
irritation which causes the victim to scratch; then the 
poisonous mud of either mangrove or pandanus swamps 
gets into the abrasion, and an indolent ulcer is set up, 
which slowly but perceptibly spreads, as well as eating 
inward to the bone, for which I know no remedy other 
than a change to a temperate climate. Painful when 
touched during the day, it is agony itself w’hen the legs 
stiffen at night. 

The method of obtaining gold, at the time I was at 
Woodlark Island, was primitive and simple in the 
extreme, and was performed in this way. Having 
located a stream, gully or ravine, in which a "prospect' 
could be found to the "dish," the "prospect" consisting 
of one or more grains of gold, the "dish" holding 
approximately thirty pounds weight of wash dirt, i.e 
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gold-b'earing gravel, the miner— or_ digger, as he is 
more generally called' — pegged out a claim of some 
fifty feet square. When he had done this he put in a 
small dam, to the overflow of whicli he attached a 
wooden box some six feet long by twelve inches wide, 
having a fall of one inch to the foot, and paved with 
■fher flat stones or plaited vines. Into the head of this 
ox was then thrown the wash dirt, from’ which the 
ction of the water washed away the stones, sand, etc., 
saving the gold precipitated at the bottom. The larger 
he flow of water, the more dirt could be put through, 
.nd the more dirt the more gold. 

The title to a claim consisted of a document called a 
‘Miner’s Right,” which permitted the holder to pg 
)ut and keep the above area, or as many more of similar 
iimensions as he chose to occupy or nian. A miner's 
fight cost ten shillings per annum and ipso facto consti- 
tuted the holder a miner — ^sex, infancy, or nationalitj? 
notwithstanding, the only ineligibles being Chinese. 
"Manning ground” consisted of placing a person 
holding a miner’s right in occupation thereof, the wages 
that person received being immaterial. Thus a man 
emplo3fing ten or a dozen Papuans, at wages ranging 
from five to ten shillings a month, could, by merely 
paying ten shillings per annum per head for miner’s 
rights, monopolize ten , or a dozen claims. The wages 
of the European miner ranged from twenty shillings a 
day and upwards, this, of course, being the man con- 
templated by the Queensland Mining Act, and adopted 
by New Guinea, as the person likely to man and work 
ground held by the miner holding ground in excess of 
that to which his o\ra “right” entitled him. 

In theory, it is of course manifestly unfair, that the, 
native of a country should be classed as-‘an alien, and 
debarred from ' any ; privilege conferred by law' upon 
Europeans; but -in practice, the granting of miner’s 
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ridits to them merely means that_the European able 
to employ a number of natives can monopolize claims, 
to the exclusion of other Europeans The native gets 
no more wages for his privilege of holdmg grouna 
and were the privilege withdrawn would stiU obtam 
exactly the emplojunent he gets now, as his labour in 
working the claims is necessary and profitable to his 
employer, and the'' supply of native labour for the 
' miner is never equal to the demand. 

An interesting feature in connection vdth gold- 
mining on Woodlark Island was that frequently the 
gold-bearing gravel ran under old coral reefs, thus, 
showing plainly that the whole gold-field had once 
been submerged under the sea. A warm spring run- 
ning into one of the streams was. however, the only 
indieation of past volcanic action. In the pearling 
■ ground off the island of Sudest, there occurs again 
under the sea, at a depth of fifteen fathoms, a big quartz 
reef running through the live coral and sand bottom 
— whether gold-bearing or not I cannot say — and 
, dipping underground as it nears the shore. 

Some time after my arrival at Woodlark the schooner 
Ivanhoe came in bringing provisions, tools, etc., for 
the gold-diggers, together with a number of fresh 
arrivals, among whom was a Russian Finn, the meanest 
and, in his personal habits, tire dirtiest beast I have 
ever met. This fellow proved most successful in his 
mining; but eventually, while prospecting near his 
claim, lost himself in the forest. Upon his being missed, 
a search party was organized by the diggers to look 
for him. but after some weeks the quest was abandoned 
as hopeless and the man given up for lost; a con- 
siderable amount was, however, subscribed and offered 
by the diggers as a rew'ard to anyone finding or bringing 
him in. The Finn, in the long run, was discovered 
in a starving condition by some natives who, after 
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feeding hini^ and nursing him back to life, brought hii 
to the mining camp, where he leamt of the rewai 
offered for his recovery. He then had the ineffab 
impudence to object to its being paid over to the native 
on the ground that it was subscribed for his benef 
and that therefore he should receive it, magnanimous 
saying, however, that the natives should be given 
few pounds of tobacco. Needless to remark, his vie^ 
were disregarded, and the natives received the fi 
amount; the man, however, as he was yet in a we: 
state of health and professed to have lost all his go] 
was given sufficient to pay his passage to Samarai ai 
maintain himself for a month from a fresh "ha 
collection. At Samarai he resided for some tin 
cadging, loafing, and pleading poverty, until one d 
the repose of the inhabitants was disturbed by wa 
of bitter grief proceeding from the interior of a sm 
building, which was built over a bottomless h( 
descending through the coral rock, and was used b'y t 
islanders as a receptacle for refuse. Inquiry disclos 
the fact that, during aU the time he was lost and lat 
the Tinn had worn a belt next his skin containi 
over two hundred ounces of gold, which he had ke 
carefuUy concealed. Having cadged a' little more go 
- he had gone to the small building, as being the m< 
secluded. place, to add it to his store when, bei 
suddenly startled, he had inadvertently knocked t 
belt into the hole, where it lies to this day. 

This was an instance of- a man losing his gold, ai 
well he deserved it; but I knew of another instan 
in \yhich a large araoimt of gold was lost and recoven 
in a manner so miraculous, that but for the ia< 
that many men are yet living in New Guinea, fiffi 
acquainted yvith all the circumstances, I should 
y to tell the story. ' . ^ 

Apart; - . 
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in a small cutter chartered for the occasion, the gold 
belonging to the individual men in their separate 
parcels or “shammys” as they are called— the name 
is derived from a corruption of chamois, the skin of 
which animal is fondly supposed by diggers to furnish 
the only material for bullion bags — ^being soivn up 
together in a large hoop of canvas, and placed on the 
hatch in open view of all hands. The weather was fine, 
and clear, no danger being anticipated, when as the 
vessel entered China Straits she was struck by a sudden 
squall, and heeling over shot the diggers’ shammys into 
the scuppers, through one of which they disappeared. 
So soon as the startled skipper could collect his wits and 
get his vessel in hand, he took soundings and bearings, 
and running hastily into Samarai, collected such pearlers • 
as were there working, and offered half the gold to any 
of them recovering it. Several pearlers at once sailed 
for the spot, accompanied by the cutter of the bereaved 
diggers, which dropped Iier anchor at the scene of the 
accident and proceeded to watch operations. Diver 
after diver descended and toiled, diver after diver 
ascended and reported a soft mud bottom and a hopeless- 
quest ; pearler after pearler lifted his anchor and went 
back to Samarai, until at last the cutter hoisted her 
anchor also, preparatory to taking the diggers back to 
the gold-fields. A disconsolate lot of men watched that 
anchor coming up, but I leave to the imagination the 
change in their expressions when, clinging in the mud 
to the fluke of the anchor, they saw their canvas belt 
of gold. 

After the departure of Sylvester I went into partner- 
ship with one Karl Wilsen, a Swede; he furnishing 
towards the assets of the partnership a poor claim and 
local mining experience. I. a well-filled chest of drugs 
and some knowledge of medicine. A couple of weeks 
after our partnership had been arranged, Lobb, the 
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)riginal prospector of the island, appeared at our claim 
vith the news of a new gold find, at which he advised 
IS to peg out a claim. At the same time he told me 
le was sailing for Samarai in a lugger owned by his 
lartner Ede, , in order to buy fresh stores, and asked 
ne for company s sake to go %vith him, holding out, as • 
m inducement, that by doing so I could obtain some 
latives to assist in the heavy manual labour of the claim. 
tVilsen hastily left for the new find to peg out a joint 
:laim for the pair of us, and I departed with Lobb for 
iamarai. 

Lobb’s vessel, on which I now found myself, was an 
)ld P. and .0. lifeboat, built up until of about seven 
:ons burthen, lug-rigged on two masts, and carrying a 
nrew of six Teste Island ("Wari") boys. Lobb, I 
;oon found to be absolutely ignorant of the most 
ilementairy knowledge of either seamanship or naviga- 
:ion; the seamanship ' necessary for our safe journey 
leing furnished by the Wari boys, who had for genera- 
lions been the makers and ‘sailors of the large Wari 
sailing canoes trading between the islands. This kind 
jf navigation consisted of sailing from island to island, 
being entirely dependent • on the local knowledge of 
ndividual members of the crew to identify each island 
when sighted. 

Shortly after leaving Woodlark we feU into a dead 
calm which lasted until nightfall — after which Lobb 
improved the occasion by getting drunk — then came 
on heavy variable rain squalls, during 'which the native 
crew appealed to me as to how the}^ were to steer; being 
unable to see, they did not know where they were 
going, and Lobb was not by any means in a state to 
direct them. Fortunately I had noticed 
bearing when we had left the passage 
and headed for Iwa, this being the line 
the 
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we should be safe if we followed that, and their repl3'ing 
" we should be," I pasted a slip of white^ paper on the 
' compass card and told them to keep it in a line with 
the jib-boom. \Vhen daum broke, we had Iwa in 
front of us a few miles ahead, and running slowly up 
• to it, hove-to in deep water, there being -no anchorage 

■ off its shores. _ 

Iwa is a somewhat remarkable island, and inhabited 
by a somewhat remarkable people. Rising sheer from 
the sea with precipitous faces, the only means of access' 
to the .summit is by the inhabitants’ ladders, made of 
vines and poles lashed together. The summit con- 
sists of shelving tablelands and terraces, all under a 
system of intense cultivation ; yams, taro, the root of a 
sort of Arum, sweet potatoes, paw paws, pumpkins, 
etc., being grown in enormous quantities. The island 
of Iwa is quite impregnable so far as any attack by an 
enemy unarmed with cannon is concerned, and the 
natives ha\-e succeeded well as pirates in years gorte by. 
From the top of Iwa, a clear view of many miles of 
surrounding sea could be had, and the husbandman,' 
toiling in his garden, usually owned a share in a large 
paddle canoe, one of many hauled up in the cre'vdces 
and rocks at the foot of the precipices of his island 
home. Sooner or later he would sight a sailing canoe, 
belonging to one of the other islands, becalmed or 
brought by the drift of currents to within sight of Iwa. 
At once, in response to his yell, a dozen paddle canoes, 
crowded with men, would take the water, and unless 
a breeze in the meantime sprang up, the traders usually 
fell easy wetims. Reprisals there could be none, for 
no War party dispatclied by one of the outraged tribes 
had a hope of scaling the cliffs of Iwa. The people 
there possessed an unusual skill in wood-carving, their 
paddles, shaped like a water-lily leaf, being frequently 
marvels of workmanship. 
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Lobb remained hove-to for a couple of days at Iwj 
purchasing copra (dried cocoanut kernel), used fc 
making oilcake for cattle and the better quality of soaj 
together with the before-mentioned beautiful carve 
paddles of the people. Sometimes the lugger la 
within a couple of hundred yards of the shore, somi 
times she drifted out a couple of miles, whereupon ha 
a dozen canoes, manned by a dozen sturdy native 
would drag us back to within the shorter distance. 0 
the second day of our stay I witnessed a particular] 
callous and brutal murder. A woman swam out an 
sold a paddle to Lobb, for which she received pa 5 Tnei 
in tobacco. Swimming ashore she met a man, appa 
ently her husband, to whom she handed the tobacc 
He, seeming not to be at aU pleased with the pric 
struck the woman, and she fled into the sea, where 1 
pursued and clubbed her, the body of the murderf 
woman drifting out and past our vessel. Lobb, to tr 
amazement, took absolutely no notice of this litt 
incident, and upon my drawing his attention to it ai 
suggesting we should seize the murderer and take hi 
to Samarai for trial, merely remarked that I should ( 
better to mind Iny own business. 

Upon leaxdng the island, four days’ sail put us in 
Samarai, where, amongst other things in the cour 
of casual conversation, I told ]Moreton of the murd 
I had seen at Iw'a. Moreton questioned Lobb, wl 
professed to' know nothing about it. Lobb thi 
tackled me, asking whether I was desirous of hangn 
about Samarai for three or four months, at my ov 


expense, waiting for a sitting of .the Central Cou 
-r-the only court in New Guinea for 'capital offenc 
— and upon my replying that in that case I shou 
starve as I had little money and there w^ no oppc 
tunity in Samarai of making any, Lobb said, ‘ >:ac . 
well, you ha'^ forcret all about that murde . 


X, -kept \ coptd f T could 
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Gisavia, I wandered off into the jungle of Wooc 
in search of a gold-bearing gully. Creek after c 
and gully after gully we sunk holes in and tried, s( 
times getting for our pains a few pennj'weight 
gold, but more often nothing. For food we depei 
on a small mat of rice of about fifty pounds wt 
carried bj'' one boy, and as many sweet potatoes, 3 
or taro we could pick up from ivandering nat 
The other boy carried a pick and shovel, tin 1 
crowbar, axe and knife, and three plain deal be 
with a few nails, comprising our simple mining ec 
ment, together with a sheet of calico, used as a “ 
or tent, to keep the rain from us at night. My 
consisted of a spare shirt, trousers and boots, 
revolver, ammunition, two bniy cans for making 
and boiling rice, compass and matches, and last bu 
least a small roll case of the e.xcellent tabloid drui 
Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome. 

Ift our wanderings we struck a valley — ^now ki 
as Bushai — ^where at intervals of three hundred 3 
we put doivn pot holes without a "colour” to the 
(A colour is a speck of gold, however minute.) 
was an instance of bad luck sometimes doggh 
prospector, for, some months later, a man m 
Mackenzie found the valley, and in the first ,hp] 
sunk found rich gold, while the claims pegged or 
each side of his holding proved very pa}'able "she 
I came there again when it was a proved field 
recognizing the valley, asked , Mackenzie whethe 
his first arrival he had noticed an}"- pot holes. ""5 
he said, "three of them. I don’t know who i 
them, but the3’^ were the only spots in. the valley v 
I could not find a payable prospect. -There 


then no ground left for me, 'so I went avay, cui 

O _ ^ 4-Un OC 


the fates that had made 

parts of a rich valley in which to sin ' m 
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This incident, however, belongs to a later day, and 
having "duffered” the valley as I thought, my boys and 
I prowled on through the forest over the place where 
the Kulamadau'mine now stands, at which point we 
finished our "tucker" and obtained a few ounces of 
gold, enough to buy supplies for a few more weeks, 
when we should get to some place where such could be 
obtained. Living mainly on roots and a few birds, we 
fell into a mangrove swamp, where the three of us 
obtained such a crop of mangrove ulcers that we were 
hardly able to walk, and were obliged to strike straight 
for the sea. My boys, of course, wore no boots, and 
their swollen legs, painful as they might be, were not 
so inconvenient to them as mine were to me; for in 
my case I did not dare to take off my boots, for fear 
of not being able to get my enlarged feet into them 
again. 

After a day with nothing to eat, we found the sea 
and an alligator. The alligator I shot, and we were 
eating him when we saw the sails of a schooner coming 
round a point close in shore. By dint of firing my 
revolver, and mj’ boys howling vigorously, we attracted 
the attention of those on board; and a boat was lowered 
and sent to us, in which we went off to her, and then I 
discovered it was German Harry’s craft, the Galatea. 
German Harry had a cargo of stores for Woodlark, 
and was accompanied by a European wife — not liis 
o\ra, but some one else’s with whom he had bolted. 
He received me with sympathy and hospitality, and, 

' telling his cook to boil quantities of hot water for the 
treatment of my own and my boys’ mangrove ulcers 
set to work looking for bandages and soothing unguents, 
leaving me to be entertained by the other man’s wife! 

A fortnight I put in rvith German Harry, acting 
for him as a sort of supercargo in tallying the sde of his 
cargo, listening to his tales of e.xperiences in the islands, 
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picking up the rudiments of navigation and the whole 
art of diving for pearls and mother-of-pearl by aid of the 
apparatus manufactured by either Siebe Gorman or 
Heinke, the only two firms of submarine engineers 
considered by the pearl fishers as at all worth}^ of patron- 
age. Harrj^ had on board the complete plants, from 
air pumps to dresses, of the rival manufacturers; and 
after exhaustive trials I came to the same conclusion 
as he, that both were equally excellent in stiU waters, 
and both beastly dangerous in currents or rough seas. 

At the end of the two weeks the Galatea sailed for 
other parts, and I, refusing Harrj’^s invitation to 
accompany him again, plunged once more into the 
•forest of Woodlark in search of gold and fortune. 
On this trip my sole discovery was some aged lime 
trees and old hard wood piles of European houses, which 
later inquiry among the natives showed me were the 
remains of an old French Jesuit jUission long since 
come and gone; these trees and piles and a few French 
words current among the natives, such as "couteaux,” 
being aU that was left of their work. 

Wandering back from the second and even more 
disastrous trip than the first (for in addition to an entire 


lack of gold and a second crop of ulcers, my boys and 
myself had now added intermittent and severe malaria 
to our stock-in-trade), I dropped into a gully in which a 


white miner was working by his lonesome self. Jim 
' Brady was his name, and after feeding us and listening 
to our tales of adventure, or rather misadventure, he 
spake thus: ‘‘I have a damned poor show here, just 
about pays tucker, but if you like to chip in with 7°^ 
boys we will do a Uttle better, and when we have 
fattened up a bit, one can keep the 

t’other looks for something Too thankful 

this ofier, my boys and myseh only t ^ 

to find somewhere to rest ou 
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prospect of three square meals a day. Brady and I 
then worhed together for some months with vaiyong 
fortune • the sole dissension arising between us being due 
to my dealing a piece of calico, in which lie used to 
boil duff, with which to patch my only remainmg 


pair of trousers. ' 

Then one afternoon, whilst I and the tiyo boys were 
digging out wasli dirt and feeding the "sluice box," 
he suddenly squealed, "mat in the devil’s name are 
you- sending me now? It's a porphery leader and 
giving a weight to the dish,” i.c. a pennyweight of gold, 
ivorth about three shillings and fourpence. Brady 
then came and looked at the place where I was digging, 
and remarked, " Cover it up with mullock at once, it's 
• a good thing and we don't want a crowd here.” I 
■ remonstrated, saying that we wanted all the gold we 
could get; but Brady said, “Yes, and we want all tbe 
ground we can get and enough money to clear from ' 
this blasted country; that leader wants capital, for , 
which Ave shall hav'c to arrange.” In obedience to ■ 
Brady’s instructions I covered up the leader, and had 
hardly finished doing so, when an excited digger dropped 
into our claim exclaiming, " Have you heard the news? 
Mackenzie has stnick a new gully u’ifh an ounce to the 
dish.” Brady and I at once bolted for a newly opened .. 
store to arrange a credit for tucker, to enable him to ■ 
proceed to the new find. In the meanwhile, I was to 
remain and work our present claim to cover expenses.’ 
The store-keeper, one Thompson, was obdurate, refus- 
ing to give us any credit or even to sell us sufficient ' 
supplies for gold, to enable Brady to go to the new rush, ■. 
lie wishing to assist his omi friends, or rather those men • 
who could be depended on to spend all their earnings ■ 
in grog at his store. 

Brady and I were sitting most disconsolately outside 
the store when a cutter, the WMe Squall, came in 
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loaded with diggers, but no supplies, when I suddenly 
overheard a remark of Thompson's: "By God, I must 
buy or charter that cutter for Samarai for stores." 
The cutter brought a mail, and amongst my letters I 
found a notice from Bums, Philp and Co., that £ioo 
had been placed to my credit at Samarai; whereupon 
Thompson’s remark recurred to my memory. "Jim,” 

I said to Brady, "how much gold have we?" "Ten 
ounces,” he said. "Hand it over,” said I, "I have a 
ploy.” Brady handed it over, and I sought the 
owner of the cutter, saying I wanted to buy her. He 
said he was asking Thompson £100 for her, but 
Thompson was a ... Jew and only offered £60. I 
replied, "Well, here are ten ounces on deposit, and an 
order on Bums, Philp and Co., of Samarai, for the 
rest, and this letter of theirs will show it is all right.” 
In five minutes the deal was completed ; and the White 
Squall papers being handed over to me, I returned to 
Brady. "Jim,” I said, "you need a sea trip and so do 
I ; also we wUl set up as yacht owners and store-keepers. 
Let’s go up to Thompson and teU him the good news.” 
We found him and told him we had bought the White 
Squall, -and intended to sail her to Samarai ourselves. 
I also pointed out that there was an absolute dearth of 
supplies at Woodlark, and we expected to make a good 
thing by store-keeping. Thompson’s language, as 
Bret Harte has it, was for a time "painful and free”;, 
then he rushed off to the former o\vners of the cutter, 
to try and persuade them to cancel the deal as we were 
"dead broke,” and could not pay for the vessel. Un- 
fortunately, however, for him the vendors chose to 
consider us as honest men, this apart from having 
completed the deal, and told Thompson to 
warmer region. He then came, again „et 

ad misericordiam appeal. you want? 

this boat I an 
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I n^ver tliougM that you two dead beats could buy a 
vessel or I would have bid higher.” I gently pointed 
out that all Brady and I had wanted was fair treatment 
from him, which we had not got; .also that we had no 
wash to become store-keepers or traders, but as he had 
forced us into the position, he could either buy us out 
or count un our opposition in his owm business. I 
then remarked that I would leave the negotiations to 
Brady. 

. Brady's terms were short and sweet : £100 for the 
’ Vessel, £100 on top of that for ourselves, together with 
Thompson’s original offer of £60. Ihompson 
squealed loudly, but as we were ready to go to sea, 
accepted the offer and took over the White Squall. 
In passing I might now remark that later knowledge 
showed me the White Squall was not worth £$', she 
was thorouglil)^ rotten, the only good things about her 
being her pumps. She had sneaked out of a Queens- 
land port without the cognizance of the authorities; 
but of these facts at the time I was ignorant ; and Brady 
and I were much surprised to hear later that, after 
three or four highly profitable trips for Thompson, 

• she had sunk. Her sinking was caused by an irate 
master leaping suddenly down into the forecastle to ' 
deal with a recalcitrant member of the crew, and in 
his energy sending his legs through her rotten planking. 

After the completion of the White Squall deal, Brady 
went off to the new rush, where he pegged out a good 
claim, I remaining to shepherd our old one. A few 
. days after his departure I received a note from him 
saying I had better abandon the claim I was holding, 
as our lode was safely buried, and come to the new 
rush. On my way thither I dropped into a gully and 
began prospecting it, just as another white man. 
accompanied as I was by two boys, started the same 
game. .We both struck highly payable gold at about 
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the same time, and each claimed the guUy by right < 
discovery. For two or three minutes we — each wit 
drawn revolvers, and each backed by our boys arme 
respectively with a rifle and fowling piece — argued tt 
question;- and in the end, as an alternative to murderin 
one another, decided to go into partnership and wor 
it jointly, each to divide our share with our forme 
mates. 

My new partner was named John Graham; he ha 
previously been an assistant Resident Magistrate i 
the service of the British New Guinea Govemmen' 
and later the owner of some pearl-fishing vessels. W 
worked together very amicably for some months, whei 
receiving a good offer for our claim, we sold out an 
separated,’ he to buy the ivreck of "a vessel with th 
intention of refitting it and resuming trading. Afte 
about a week’s work again with Brady, some sever 
attacks of malaria gave me a distinct hint, to go to se 
for a short time, and at my suggestion we dissolve 
partnership, Brady remaining in the claim, and ] 
ivith my two boys, going to Suloga Bay with the inter 
tion of there finding a vessel bound for Samarai. 
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CHAPTER IV 

At Suloga Bay I found Graham still waiting, in charge 
of a small cutter owned by a local resident, which he 
had undertaken to take to Samarai for repairs and a 
new crew, the original boys hairing deserted to the mines. 
Graham had a couple of natives as crew, but, as the 
cutter was leaking badly, had been afraid to put to sea 
weak-handed. My arrival with my two boys, however 
relieved him of this difficulty, and away we went for 
Samarai. 

Never since then have I known such a wholly 
beastly trip as that one was. We were all rotten with 
malaria, the cutter’s decks were warped and leaking 
cverj'wherc from lying in the sun, consequently day 
and night we iiad to pump the wretched boat out, or 
she half filled. The North-West Monsoon was on; 
and the weather principall}' consisted of flat calms, 
during whicli we grilled under a burning sun, or fierce 
squalls accompanied by torrential rains, in which our 
rotten sails burst, and beneath decks was more like a 
combination of Turkish and shower baths than any- 
thing else. Pumping ship, patching sails, drying our 
clothes, and belting our sick boys into performing their 
•neces'sary duties, formed our occupation ; cursing freely, 
and betting on our temperatures taken with a clinical 
thermometer, our diversion ; mouldy rice, stringy, oily, 
ever-warm tinned beef, pumpkin and stodgy taro, our 
diet. Vile tea and dirty-looking sugar we abandoned 
for a more healthful beverage, consisting of five grains 
of quinine and one drop of carbolic acid to a pannikin 
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of water, always, of course, lukewarm. Dysentery 
beginning amongst the boys added to our woes; but 
fortunately for us, we crawled through the China 
Straits into Samarai on the day following their being 
taken ill, and gladly handed over our rotten tub to the 
boat-builders. 

Here, Graham and I separated; he, after a week's 
rest, going to see to his wreck, and I remaining to 
recuperate as the only guest in the “Golden Fleece 
Hotel,” which had recently been instituted by Tommy 
Rous upon a capital of ten pounds. The hotel con- 
sisted of one large room with a verandah all round it, a 
small room used as a cook-house detached from the 
other, and a bar-room next to Tommy’s bedroom. 
All the buildings were made of palms laced together 
and thatched with the leaf of the sago palm; with the 
exception of Tommy’s bedroom and the bar-room the 
whole place was innocent of doors and windows, other 
than square holes in the walls to admit light and air. 
The guests were expected to provide their o%vn blankets, 
plates, knives, forks, and pannikins, and, to sleep 
on the palm floor. A long wooden table ran down 
the verandah, at which meak were eaten. Meals 
never varied; Tommy’s cook, a New Guinea boy, 
had but two dishes: "situ,” which consisted of tinned 
meat, yams, sweet potatoes' and pumpkins all stewed 
together; and "kari,” the same meat mixed with curry 
powder and served with rice. An3rthing else, fish or 
fresh game for instance, the guests were supposed to 
provide for thernselves. 

Tommy was the son of a New Zealand doctor and 
^OnC to " ■“ 0"f t' O.S • 

and . Co.’s v 
had crushed 
and at his o’ 
where Arm! 
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Charles Afbouine, the manager for Burns, Philp and 
Co. at Samarai, suggested to Tommy that, as he was 
now incapacitated for any other work, he should st^t 
a hotel and rclier’e the firm of the retail liquor trade, 
he Arbouine, being tired of traders and_ diggers clam- 
ouring to be served with drinks at all times. Tomm}' 
accordingly expended his capital in the building before 
mentioned, and udth a staff of one native boy began 
business. Graliaro and I were his first regular guests. 
Nightly to the pub came Armit, Arbouine, one of the 
Whittens, or any wandering trader, to play whist or to 
gossip; if five or six were present we varied whist by 
, loo or poker, in which quinine tabloids were used to 
represent counters of sixpence, and pistol cartridges 
shillings or half-crows according to their calibre. 

A fortnight or so after my return to Samarai, Moreton 
came back from a cruise in the Siai, and our monotony 
was further relieved by tlie arrival of a number of 
lucky diggers proceeding to that island. The result 
was that the “ Golden Fleece” became most unpleasant!}' 
crowded, and 1 prepared to flit. 

Tommy Rous, however, developed a nasty attack of’ 
malaria accompanied by hsemorrJiage of the lungs due 
to his accident, and begged me to stay with him until 
his visitors had departed. He said. "It will be no 
trouble to you; just look after the pub until I am well 
again or this lot have cleared out. All you have to do, 
is to order the stores and collect the cash.” I pro- 
tested that I knew nothing about running pubs and 
didn’t want to learn, also that I was certain that Tommy 
was going to be very ill and I should have to look 
after the show. Privately, Armit, Moreton and I 
uere certain he was going to die. He cut short my 
protests by saying, "he knew nothing and I could not 
know Jess, and followed it by becoming so ill that 
it would have been sheer cruelty to retoove him from 
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his room or trouble him with anything. The result 
was that I suddenly found myself in the position of 
unpaid hotel-keeper. 

Tommy’s boy, .the cook, began complications by 
striking cook's duties to go and attend to him, and I 
had to turn on my own two boys as cooks. They 
were zealous and willing, but I feel convinced that 
their efiorts in the culinary art seriously increased the 
flow of profanity in the hotel’s digger guests and 
impaired their faint hope of Heaven. I then made it a 
fixed rule that everything supplied was for cash, as I 
was not going to be bothered keeping accounts; this 
rule also caused a lot of profanity, as the supply of silver 
in the island was limited, and the diggers frequently 
had to wait for drinks until I had paid the takings into 
Bums, Philp and Co., and they again had bought it 
out for gold dust. At ten o’clock I closed the bar, 
in order that the row should not disturb Rous; where- 
upon some of our lodgers rvould go to bed on the floor 
of the big room, others would take bottles and visit 
various vessels or yam on the beach, whilst another lot 
would adjourn to Whitten's store. I then paid a visit 
to Tommy, fixed him up for the night, and told him the 
result of the day’s takings. After which my boys made 
me up a bed in the bar, and we turned in for the night. 

About midnight the first contingent of stray guests 
would return, more or less drunk, fall over those already 
occupying spaces on the floor and, after torrents of 
blasphemy and recriminations, turn in. After this, at 
intervals ranging until daylight, they returned in 
hvo’s and three’s, some singing, some arguing, 
srvearing, some quarrelling, but nearly all 
tbeir arrival by also falling over the -md 

floor and again causing fresh floods of ,n a 

, bad temper, which, in nine cases out yieece” 

free fight. Among our guests at the 
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Charles Afbouine, the manager for Bums, Philp and, 
Co. at Samarai, suggested to Tommy that, as he' was 
now incapacitated for any other work, he should start 
a hotel and relieve the firm of the retail liquor trade, 
he, Arbouine. being tired of traders and diggers clam- 
ouring to be served with drinks at all times. Tomni}', 
accordingly expended his capital in the building before 
mentioned, and with a staff of one native boy began' 
business. Graham and I were his first regular guests. 
Nightly to the pub came Armit, Arbouine, one of the 
Whittens, or any wandering trader, to play whist or to 
gossip; if five or six were present we varied whist by 
loo or poker, in which quinine tabloids were used’ to 
represent counters of sixpence, and pistol cartridges 
shillings or half-crowns according to their calibre. • - 
A fortnight or so after my return to Samarai, Moreton 
came back from a cruise in the Siai, and our monotony 


was further relieved by the arrival of a number of 
lucky diggers proceeding to that island. The result 
was that the " Golden Fleece” became most unpleasantly 
crowded, and I prepared to flit. 

Tommy Rous, however, developed a nasty attack of 
malaria accompanied by htemorrhage of the lungs due 
to his accident, and begged me to stay with him until 
his visitors had departed. He said, "It will be no 
trouble to you ; just look after the pub until I am well 
again or this lot liave cleared out. All you have to do, 
is to order the stores and collect the cash.” I pro- 
tested that I knew nothing about running pubs and 
didn t want to learn, also that I was certain that Tommy 
was going to be very ill and I should have to look 
after the show. Privately, Armit, Moreton and I 
were certain he was going to die. He cut short my 
protests by saying, “he knew nothing and I could not 
know l^s, and followed it by becoming so ill that 
It v'ould have been sheer cnielty to remove him from 
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his room or trouble him with anything. The result 
was that I suddenly found myself in the position of 
unpaid hotel-keeper. 

Tommy’s boy, . the cook, began complications by 
striking cook’s duties to go and attend to him, and I 
had to turn on my own two boys as cooks. They 
were zealous and willing, but I feel convincbd that 
their efforts in the culinary art seriously increased the 
flow of profanity in the hotel’s digger guests and 
impaired their faint hope of Heaven. I then made it a 
fixed rule that ever5d;hing supplied was for cash, as I 
was not going to be bothered keeping accounts; this 
rule also caused a lot of profanity, as the supply of silver 
in the island was limited, and the diggers frequently 
had to wait for drinks until I had paid the takings into 
Bums, Philp and Co., and they again had bought it 
out for gold dust. At ten o’clock I closed the bar, 
in order that the row should not disturb Rous; where- 
upon some of our lodgers would go to bed on the floor 
of the big room, others would take bottles and visit 
various vesseb or yam on the beach, whflsb another lot 
would adjourn to Whitten’s store. I then paid a visit 
to Toimny, fixed him up for the night, and told him the 
result of the day’s takings. After which my boys made 
me up a bed in the bar, and we turned in for the night. 


About midnight the first contingent of stray guests 
would return, more or less drunk, fall over those already 
occupying spaces on the floor and, after torrents of 
blasphemy and recriminations, turn in. After this, at 
intervals ranging until daylight, they returned in 
two’s and three's, some singing, some arguing, some 
swearing, some quarrelling, but nearly all signalizing 
their arrival by also falling over the sleepers on t le 
floor and again causing fresh floods of blasphemy an 
bad temper, which, in nine cases out of ten, cm ^ h 
free fight. Among our guests at the o e 
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were two who, when all else was peaceful, were almost 
certain to start a row, being just about as adaptable to , 
one andtlier as oil to water. The one was named- 
Farquhar, a man as comfortable in. the surroundings 
he was in, as a turtle would be on a tight-rope; the other- 
was O’Regan the Rager, a digger. 

Farquhar bad been a bank manager in .Australia,, 
and was a man particularly precise in his speech and 
neat in his personal appearance, ho\ve\cr worn , or 
darned his clothes might be, and the untidiness and 
lurid language of one tjrpe of digger were abhorrent 
to him. O’Regan was one of this type; he was never 
• sober when he had an opportunity of being drunk, 
never washed, slept in his clothes and at all times 
diffused an odour of stale drink and fermenting human- 
ity. Farquhar’s e.xpression during the day-tune when 
O’Regan was in the vicinity would assume tliat of a 
spinster aunt suspicious of a defect in tlie drainage, 
and with turned shoulders and averted face he would 
endeavour not to see O’Regan. The latter would glare 

at him and mutter thin.gs about broken down, 

white-livered swells.” Night would come. Farquhar 
would go to bed, the rows and riuts would subside into 
peaceful snores, when last of aO O Rcqan would return 
with about two bottles of the most potent rum inside 
him. Screams and yells wuiild herald his arrival.' 

“Phwere is that Parker.^ f'm the blankety blank 

best man in the blanky camp, wid me hands will I 
thare the blanky crimson guts from his insoide.” Then 
O’Regan, climbing upon tlie verandah, would make 
night hideous with his yells, the while he banged the' 
table with his stick, and hurled defiance at mankind 
at large and threats at Farquhar’s e iscera in particular. 
Sometimes a storm of oaths and missiles from the 
atmoyed^and sleepy inmates of the room would quench 
O Regan s thirst for blood, and lie would peacefully 
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and in especial the' work of the Anglican Mission, the 
Mission of the Sacred Heart, and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission. It was my good fate during the period I spent 
in New Guinea to come into intimate personal relations 
with the Archbishop of Navarre and Bishop de Boismenu 
of the Sacred Heart Mission, the Right Rev. Dr. Stone- 
Wigg, the Anglican Bishop of New Guinea, and the 
Reverend William Bromilow of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission, 'and I never parted from these gentlemen 
without thinking what a particularly wise choice their 
respective churches had made when they were selected 
to control the work of their denominations in New 
Guinea. 

The other Societies there made the mistake of having 
no direct control vested in the older and more experi- 
enced members over the younger recruits to their , 
ranks. This system always appeared to me to be 
absolutely rotten. Time after time I have seen junior 
and inexperienced members of the Sacred Heart, the 
Anglican, and the Wesleyan Missions get at logger- 
heads with the nati\-e, the trader, or the Government' 
officials in their districts; and time after time have I 
seen all friction smoothed away by the tactful action 
of the e.vperienced heads of these Missions, in exercising . 
a wise restraint over their subordinates. And time 
after time, as a magistrate, have I had to curse the' 
troubles arising from the action of some member of 
other Missionary Societies— as a rule due to the 
ignorance and conceit of youth — and to regret that 
there was no wise head exercising control to whom I 
could appeal. 
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CHAPTER V 

At length Tommy Rous' boarders all departed. His 
health seemed to be somewhat better, for a while at 
any rate, and I felt that I could leave him with a clear 
conscience. As I was thoroughly sick both of prospecting 
for gold and hotel-keeping, I purchased the cutter 
Mizpah, and manned her with a crew of six Papuans, 
getting false the Resident Magistrate’s permission to 
arm them. At the same time I chartered from Messrs. 
Bums, Philp and Co. the luggers Ada, Hornet, and 
Curlew, fully equipped with diving plants and crews 
of Malays and Manilla men; and. also engaged Billy 
the Cook, late of the Myrtle, to take charge of the 
three, bound under the guidance of the Mizpah, on a 
general prospecting voyage for pearl or mother-of-pearl 
an5nvhere in the Coral Sea, the latter commodity then 
having a value of about ^^150 per ton, with the chance 
— a very remote chance it is true — of valuable pearls 
being found in the shells. The Mizpah was fitted with 
a deep-sea dredging apparatus, having, prior to my 
purchase, been o^vned by a scientist, a Dr. Wylie, who 
had come to New Guinea, I was told, in search of the 
deep-sea nautilus. 

Leaving Samarai we rapidly ran down to East Cape, 
when, coming to anchor, BUly came on board my boat 
to discuss a plan of action for my venture. At the 
very beginning BUly and I differed, to my future loss 
I must own ; for had I taken his advice as then tendered, 
I should have made a fair profit instead of ending in a 
heavy loss. Billy’s advice was that we should proceed 
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to an old pearling ground -well known by him, and 
worked for many years, off the island .of. Sudest, and 
commence operations there, where . we were certain 
to rhake a few hundreds in a short time. My idea was 
to search for an entirely new ground, where we might 
make manj' thousands in a few weeks, off the shores 
of Goodcnough Island. Billy, finding that I was fi,\ed 
in 'my views as to our procedure, persuaded me to 
wait several days at East Cape, fishing, and to send a 
boat into Samarai for salt to cure the fish. 

We fished in this manner. Firstly, we stationed 
men at the masthead to view the approach of .shoals of 
trcvalli passing through the narrow channels, and 
then sent out boats to throw amongst them dt-namite 
cartridges with a twenty-second fiisc attached. The 
explosion of the cartridges stunned the fish, and enabled 
them to be raked in by the boys forming our crews. 
Secondly, we sent the dic'ers down armed with small' 
spears, and they .speared the cod which had been 
attracted by the do, id fish or the diver. The ordinary 
rock cod, groper, or more properly gornpa, has no fear 
of a diver in dress, and will swim up and gaze into the 
face glass of the liclmct, and hence falls an easy victim 
to the spear. It is, however— with the e.xception of 
the octopus — the diver’s greatest enemy, from the same 
lack of fear. No real diver is afraid of the shark, but 
all dread the greater codfish. 

The shark at best is a most cowardly scavenger of 
the sea; much preferring, even when hungry, to gorge 
on carrion than to kill its own prey. And even when 
made bold by hunger, it is readily frightened away by 
the sudden emission of air bubbles from the valve in 
the diver’s helmet. A diver, when approached by a 
_ large shark, seldom troubles much, so long as the fish 
does not get too near to his air pipe. He fears that, 
because sharks have an rmpleasant habit of suddenly 
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rolling over and snapping at a fairly quiescent object. 
Should a shark’s attention, however, pro^-e too per- 
sistent, the diver signals for the fullest possible pressure 
of air, and then either walks towards the fish or, fi' it is 
higher up and interfering with his air pipe, rises in the 
water and suddenly turns on his knives ; result, finmediare 
flight of Mr. Shark. 

The codfish, however, is afraid of nothing, and will 
nose up to a diver, smell round him until it discor'eis 
his naked hands, and then bite them ofi. Owing to 
this unpleasant trait on the part of the codfish, the hnst 
and important duty of a diver’s tender is to wrsn me 
former’s hands thoroughly with soap, soda, and warn 
water before he descends, in order to remove any trace 
of perspiration or grease from them. A divet’s tanas 
are the sole portion of his body outside the diving snin 
the dress ending at the wrists, where thf'Ck ntdia-mbcer 
bands 'prevent the admission of water and enrtnsfcn 
of air. Should a diver meet a large groper, the cnlv 
thing to be done is to either ascend twenty or thirty feet 
and drift out of the short-sighted fish’s range of visicn 
or, if there is no tide or current, rise -to the surface. 
Then he can lower a dynamite cartridge or two, which 
will either kill, wound, or frighten the Least away. JL 
groper, I have been told by divers, and my own enneri- 
ence bears this out, will never pursue a diver or leave 
the bottom; it is sluggish in the extreme. These fish 
grow to an immense size. I have myself seen a mh so 
large that, when his mouth was open, the lower law 
was on the bottom and the upper jaw above the level 
of one’s helmet. ‘ My own opinion is that, as the cart ? • o* 
preys upon the larger, so the gropers prev nnor. the 
smaller form of octopi; otherwise! fafi'to 
slow and bulky a fish, a fish too that is not 

feeder, can possibly catch enough food o- v^wh w 
live. ' ■ "" 
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I have mentioned a diver’s tender. This person 
and the diver are nsnaily engaged together, and m most 
cases have been, close triends and associates through 
many engagements. The tender’s duties are to keep 
the air pumps, dress, pipes, etc., in apple-pie order, to 
hold the diver’s life-line and ak lubes -while he is below, 
and to receive his signals and communicate them to 
the master of the vessel. On this man’s constant watch- 
fulness the life of the diver depends. At the time of 
which I WTite, all signals from a diver at work were 
conve5'ed by numbered jerks on the life-line. I believe 
n'ow, however, the diver’s helmets are fitted with a 
telephone, through which he speaks direct to his 
tender. The submarine telephone must add immensely 
to the safety of the diver, for by its means he can 
explain exactly what he wants or what difficulty he 
is in. 

For instance, I have knomr the case of a diver land- 
ing his leg in a large clam shell, which of course imme- 
diately closed upon it, the shell weighing probably 
three or four hundred pounds and being fastened to 
the bottom. The man signalled "pull up." The tender 
passed on the signal, and after the life-line had been 
tugged and strained at for some time, ordered it and 
the pipe to be slacked under the impression that it 
ryas fast round a coral mushroom. The result was, 
that before another boat could be summoned and a 
second diver went dowm to ascertain the trouble, the 
first man had exceeded his time limit and was stricken 
fatally with divers’ paralysis. Had the diver then 
possessed a telephone, a second line could have been 
sent down to him by a heavy iron ring slid down his 
orvn life-line, and by him have been attached to the 
shell; whereupon man and shell together could have 
been hoisted by the ship’s rvinch. 

Having collected and salted our fish, we sailed away 
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for Dawson Straits, between Ferguson and Goodenough 
Islands. My intention was to prospect the narrow 
sea Ipng between the latter island and' the Trobriand 
group for pearl shell; the north-eastern coast of Good- 
enough Island was at this time merely marked on the 
Admiralty charts by a dotted line, wdth the terse remark, 
"Little knorvn of the northern shores of these islands." 
In Dawson Straits we drilled our crews for some days 
in their routine work, whilst I accustomed myself to 
the use of a diver’s dress. Billy the Cook, I regret 
to say, flatly refused to have anything to do with work 
under the water. 

Our method of procedure was this. Firstly, by 
sounding, we found a level sandy bottom of anything 
under twenty fathoms. Pearl shell is peculiar foi 
growing only on a perfectly flat surface. Then the 
vessel was hove-to or allowed to drift with the current, 
while the anchor was lowered some ten feet beneatt 
the vessel's keel. The diver then descended by the 
anchor chain, and seated himself astride of the anchor 
At his signal it was lowered until within about six feel 
of the bottom, the vessel then being allowed to drif 
while the diver scrutinized the bottom for signs of pear 
shell. Upon his sighting shell, he gave two sharp tug' 
at his life-line, which meant, "Slack life-line and pipe 
let go anchor.” Immediately upon giving his signa 
and finding his life-line' and pipe released, the dive: 
leapt from the anchor, the anchor dropped, and h' 
began work. For sign of shell it was sufificient to sei 
certain marine plants which almost invariably -occu 
under the same conditions as pearl shell. The dive 
when below water is in supreme command of the vesse 
through his tender, and there can be no possible excus 
for disobeying either his first or second signals. Th 
fust, consisting of one tug on his life-line, meanin 
More air, I am in great danger, pull me up.” 'Th 
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second,. of two tugs, meaning "Slack all, I am on shell.” 
One peculiar .thing about pearl shell is, that it only 
occurs in payable quantities where tidal currents are 
very strong. "Where the current runs at less than three 
knots, though one may find shell, it is rotten and worm- 
eaten; where the currents are strong it is clean and 
thick. My onn impression is that a strong force of 
water is necessary to tear and distribute the spawn from 
the parent oyster; when that force is lacking disease 
and degeneracy set in. 

There are many theories as to the causation of 
pearls in the pearl shell; the most common is the 
particularly idiotic one of a grain of sand, or other 
foreign bodj', inserting itself witlnn the shell and set- 
ting up an irritation which causes the oyster to build 
round the intnider a smooth coat of pearly matter. 
This theory is senseless on the face of it. From its 
natural habitat c\ cry pearl oyster must have thousands 
of grains of sand or other bodies lodged against its lips 
in each tide. Tlie lips of a pearl oyster consist of a 
curious vascul.ir membrane taf)cring to a slimy filmy 
substance at tlie outer edge; assuming a small speck 
of sand came it would adhere to the slimy edge; if 
a larger body the lips would close. Granted that a. 
foreign article pa.sscd the lips, the outer skin of the fish 
is a very tough thing, and it would be almost impossible 
for the grain of sand, or other. matter, to penetrate to 
where lie the glands which secrete the substance form- 
ing the pearly lining of the sliell. A fact which shows 
the fallacy of the theory is this ; that though one may re- 
move the multitudinous skins of the pearl until whittled 
down to nothing, it is impossible ever to discover in the 
centre of tire pearl as a core a grain of sand, or any- 
thing differing from the pure composition of the pearl. 
If, in one chance out of ten millions, a grain of sand 
passed the lips of the shell and lodged on the skin of the 
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fish, the next tide would wash it av/ay a;;ain, l ln 
Plainly, from the small perccni.y'c of poitii-hciti Ini 
oysters, the pearl is a disease, and, J hold, not due h 
extraneous causes. Just as uric acid prodiicca atoia; o 
gravel in humans, so does some similar irritant prorlnca 
the pearl in the oyster. I leave it to other and wise: 
heads to say what the origin of the pearl is; I only sa) 
emphatically what it is not. 

In Dawson Straits we remained some days pros 
pecting the bottom without luck, and meanwhile dis 
covered a passage behind the island of Wagipa to £ 
secure anchorage for small vessels. Here the Mizpal 
lay for some days while the luggers continued pros 
pecting, and here I had my first experience of hostili 
natives. The natives of Goodenough Island at thi; 
time enjoyed a' most unenviable reputation, bein^ 
generally regarded by traders as hostile and treacherou: 
in the extreme. Until the day of which I now write 
we had not come into contact with them, save a few 
canoes manned by vegetable-vending natives. 

On this day, being tired of sticky salt-water baths 
I landed with three or foui; of my crew, and foUowec 
a small stream inland to where a waterfall occurred in £ 
gully. Here the falling water had scooped out a hok 
about three or four feet deep. Sending my boys bad 
to the mouth of the guUy, I stripped and, standing ii 
the hole, indulged in a shower bath under the fall 
WTiilst I was so engaged, revolver and rifle lying on m] 
clothes some few feet away, a native walked out iron 
the bush, suddenly caught sight of me and, giving s 
loud screech, promptly hurled his spear at me and thej 
fled. ^ I jumped from the water hole as the spear flew 
and instead of catching me in the chest it caught m 
just above the knee, fortunately just as, my knee wa 
jerking upwards in my jump, the spear therefor 
uming to one side, and merely tearing a slit in m- 
’ fix . 
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flesh and skin, the scar of which, however, I carry to 
this day. My yells brought 'up my boys, who, running 
straight into the flying native, caught and held him. 
As soon as my bleeding was staunched, we hauled him 
off on board the Mizpah, where we found that he had 
a slight knowledge of Dobuan, a language with which . 
one of my crew was acquainted. After we had soothed 
' down his funk a little (for he fully expected to be 
immediately killed and eaten, as the Goodenough 
Islanders were themselves cannibals), he was asked 
what he meant by hurling his spear at me. His explan- 
ation was that he was returning from an expedition 
inland, that lie had never seen a nhite man before, and 
when he saw me disporting in the water he had talccn 
me for a devil, and flung his spear with the laudable 
intention of killing a devil before turning to flee from 
the uncanny thing. 

Satadeai was the name of my new acquaintance, a 
man whose friend.-iiip I was to enjoy for many years 
afterwards; in fact, wlien later I became Resident 
Magistrate of the Eastern Division, I appointed him- 
, village constable for his tribe, a dignity which I believe 
he still enjoys, .^ftcr we had soothed the feelings of 
Saturday, as I now called him, I presented him with 
some beads and a tomahawk and landed him again;- 
telling him at tlie same time what our quest in the 
vicinity was, and offering him safe conduct at any. 
time he or his people liked to come with vegetables 
for our little fleet. From this time Saturday became 
a regular visitor to the Mizpah, bringing fresh yams, 
taro, curios, etc., for sale; and also bringing me men to 
assist in working the air pumps of the diving plant, 
a manual labour of the heaviest description when divers 
are in deep water. 

On one occasion he brought me as a present a 
curious, almost circular, tusk, a tusk so old that the 
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outer covering of enamel had worn off and antiquity 
had tinged it a pale yeUow. The tusk was mounted 
in native money, small circular disks formed from tlie 
hinges of a rare shell, and hung on a sling to be worn 
round the neck. I thought the thing was an ordinary 
boar’s tusk of unusual shape and size; Saturday, how- 
ever, told me the following amazing yarn. lie said 
that at the summit of Goodenough Island, or Moratau, 
as the natives called it, there lived an enormous snake 
with curious long and curved teeth, a snake so large 
and powerful that it was beyond the power of maii to 
capture or destroy it. Goodenough Island, I might 
remark in passing, is the highest island of its size in the 
world; Mount York, its highest peak, being over 
8,000 feet. WeU, some generations before, there had 
lived on Goodenough a mighty hunter of Saturday's 
• tribe and family, and on one occasion the hunter had 
ascended the mountain with the intention of killing 
the snake. Finding, however, that it was beyond the 
powers of mortal man to slay, he had surrounded its 
lair with sharp-pointed stakes driven firmly into the 
' ground. When the snake emerged again, it had 
entangled or caught one of its curved tusks on a stake, 
and in its struggles to escape tore away the tusk, which 
Saturday now presented to me. 

Afterwards in New Zealand I showed the tooth to 
Sir James Hector, who pronounced it to be a tusk of the 
Sus Barbirusa, a hog deer; an inhabitant of the East 
India, Islands and an animal not known to exist in 
New Guinea. This tusk I afterwards gave to a friend 
of mine, Richard Burton of Longner HaU, Shrews- 
bury, in whose possession it now is; a gift that later 
caused me to be severely dealt with by Professor 
Haddon of anthropological fame, the professor hold- 
ing that I should have presented it either to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute or the British Museum. ' I 
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am now of opinion that this tusk was wrongly assigned 
by Sir James Hector to the Barbirusa, but rightfuUy 
belongs to an animal not then known to science, though 
many years later reported by me as existing on the 
Owen Stanley Range, at a height of about 12,000 feet, 
on the mainland of New Guinea. The discovery of 1 
this animal and its description, however, occurs at a 
later stage of my life in New Guinea. 

^Vhcn we sailed from Wagipa,'^' Saturday accom- 
panied me on the Mhpah to the north-east coast of 
Goodenough Island, where he acted as interpreter for ' 
us. And being by this time fully acquainted with the 
object of our search, he induced tlie natives to guide 
us^to a large patch of ‘‘saddle back ” shell, which he and 
they assured us contained large quantities of the 
"stones” we valued. He was right in his statement, 
the shell was there in large quantities, and the shells ■ 
held — a most unusual thing — large numbers of perfect- 
looking pearls. But, alas! the shell, for some unknowm 
reason, was so soft as to be ^'alueless, one could crush 
it between the hands; and the pearls, though beautiful 
to look upon when first obtained, lost their lustre in a 
single day and could be readily scratched with the finger- 
nail. Saturday was the only New Guinea native that , 
I ever knew who was anxious to go dowm in a diving, 
dress, a wish on his part to which I sternly refused 
to accede. 

The Goodenough Islanders arc a somewhat remark- 
able race ; of small physique, they speak a language ' 
peculiar to themselves; the men are liars, treacherous 
and subtle, but at the same time brave and capable 
of great attachment to any person for whom they have 
a regard. Some time after I first saw them, the small 
^viry men from Goodenough Island proved to be the 
best porters that New Guinea could furnish for the 
deadly work of carrying for the Northern Division. 
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The common arms of the men were half a dozen light 
throwing spears, made from the black palm and having 
an effective throwing range of some thirty yards, a 
short triangular-bladed spear for use at close quarters, 
and a sling and stones. As a general rule ordinary' 
pebbles of about the size of a billiard ball were hurled 
from the slings; but the slinger usually carried a 
couple of carefully hand-wrought stones resembling a 
pullet’s egg in shape but pointed at both ends, which 
he flung from his sling on special occasions; that is, at 
times when he had a good clear opportunity of hitting 
his enemy, and wished to make no mistake about it. 
The^effective range of these slings was up to two hun- 
dred yards on the level. They had an extraordinary 
habit of attaching a tail or cracker to the pouch of the 
sling, which, upon the stone leaving the pouch, made 
a sharp noise not unlike the crack of a rifle. 

in their hill villages, usually placed upon com- 
manding points or spurs, they build round stone towers 
covering all approaches. The purpose of the toNvers 
was this. A man when using a sling on the level 
could only use it at such a length as to reach, when 
whirled, from the bent arm to the ground. If stand- 
ing on a flat-sided tower, however, the limit of the 
length of sling he could use was only decided by his 
strength and the weight of the missile he meant to 
hurl; and the greater the length of the sling and w'eight 
of projectile, the greater the effective range. There- 
fore a village possessing stone towers was, to aU intents 
and purposes, a fortified position, as its slingmen could 
outrange, and assail with heavier missiles, any attack- 
ing force armed with the sling. Stones frorn a poun 
to a pound and a half in weight were hurled from t c 
giant slings plied by the slingers 
enough Islanders, therefore, pro' 
were really, at the time of whicl 
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against any force tinarmed with rifles. They 
had a most extraordinary system, ot yam cultivation. 
Instead of making their yam gardens on the flat in good 
allurial soil, they built circular stone walls beneath 
thek villages on the slopes; and then laboriousli'’ carried 
earth in baskets and filled up the walls behind, unti 
they formed a succession of artificial terraces on whicl 
they grew their yams. Certainly the yams then 
grown were larger and better than any others I hav« 
seen, but the labour in the first instance must havr 
been appalling. The gardens also had the advantage 
of being covered by sling fire from the village towers 
and therefore, I suppose, were held to be safe .froir 
raiders. Lunacy, from what I could learn, was ver3 
common among these islanders; I believe due to in 
breeding for many years. Totemism, the great pre 
ventive against in-breeding, apparently did not exis' 
among them. 

South from Wagipa, on the northern shores o: 
Ferguson Island, lies Se}Tnour Bay, a short distanc< 
inland from which there exists a country of grea 
volcanic and thermal action. There, a hot strean 
flows to the sea; and there also exists a lake containing 
according to an analysis I had made of its waters, £ 
huge quantity of the gouty man’s friend, lithium 
whilst, surrounding its waters, there are acres anc 
acres, feet deep, of pure yellow sulphur. 

My pearl fishing on the northern shores of Good 
enough came to an abrupt end. Billy the Cook hac 
forgathered with me one night on the Mizpah, wher 
our divers and tenders had asked permission to coUec 
on one boat, the Ada. for a Malay jollification; th( 
crew of the Ada meanw'hile visiting friends on th< 
other vessels. Mflien morning came there was m 
Ada, and no diyers or tenders; and Billy gently sug 
gested to me that thej' had taken a pleasure trip to thf 
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Trobriands. The first thing to be done before we could 
sail in search of our truants was to return Saturday 
to his home on Wagipa, as the law did not then per- 
mit any unindentured natives being taken more than 
twenty miles from where they lived, except for the 
purpose of being indentured, eras it is called "signed on.” 
Saturday made it very clear indeed that if we landed 
him at the point at which we were then, the chances 
were greatly in favour of his finding his way into a 
cooking pot instead of his home. It would not do to 
send the Hornet with him, because, firstly, the crew 
were only armed with knives, and secondty, they were 
quite likely to follow the evil example of their mates 
and sneak off on pleasure bent. I thought of sending 
Billy in the Curlew with a couple of armed boys, he 
having his owm rifle and revolver; but my boys objected 
to leaving my own vessel, and Billy said he was a 
married man and had not shipped to be sent alone 
into a'Goodenough harbour. Also he pointed out that 
I might require the full strength of my’ New Guinea 
boys, the only men I could depend on, to deal with 
our confounded divers and tenders when we found 
them. The result of our deliberations, therefore, 
was the loss of two valuable days in returning Saturday. 

Upon landing that worthy native we struck straight 
away from the Straits to the Trobriands, and had a 


horrible nightmare of a passage, for coral mushrooms 
and reefs seemed to strew the sea like plums in- a pud- 


ding. Safe enough to navigate amongst when the 
skj’- was clear, they were, however, a deadly peril 
during the passage of a rain squall. The danger of a 
coral mushroom lies in the fact that it is so small that 
the sea seldom makes any noise upon it, also it springs 
up so suddenly from the bottom that the lead line 
no safeguard against it. No bottom at j 3 

one minute, a nigger head or mnehroom wi 1 1 
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couple of feet below the surface the next, is the pleasing 
habit of the sea between Goodenough Island and the 
Trobriands, 

We did not attempt to sail at night, but either 
anchored over a submerged reef or hung on to the lee 
side of a shallow one, with our anchor on top of the. 
reef and a hedge out astern. It is a risky proceeding 
anchoring in small vessels among coral, where the 
depth of the water is more than six fathoms, if unpro- 
vided with diving gear, or more than twenty, if fitted 
vrith that apparatus. For in nine cases out of ten, the 
chain or anchor becomes entangled in the coral mush- 
rooms, and it is necessary for a man to go dorni and 
clear it before the anchor can be raised. Sometimes 
even a diver is unable to clear the tangle, especially if 
there is much current or wind keeping the vessel strain- 
ing at her anchor; and in that case the last resource is 
to heave the chain in until it is up and down — that is, 
descends in a vertical line from tiie ship’s bow to the 
bottom — and fasten big charges of dynamite fitted 
with burning fuses to a hea\7 iron ring, and slide them 
down the chain in the hope of smashing away the 
obstruction. Even this method sometimes fails, as 
some coral is of a dense cheesy consistency, and cap- 
able of resisting for a long time repeated e.xplosions of 
dynamite. M hen tliis occurs, tlien one loses a valuable 
anchor and chain, a loss one cannot afford too often. 
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CHAPTER VI 


At the Trobriands we sighted our missing Ada at 
anchor and, upon the Mizpah running alongside, 
discovered that she was full of native women. At 
first ugly looks and hands upon knives were the recep- 
tion accorded by the deserters, but that was soon 
altered by my New Guinea boys. The divers and 
tenders expected bribes, argument, and persuasion to 
be used in order to induce them to return to their 
work, the sort of thing they had been accustomed to 
in the Torres Straits; instead of which, they got a 
curt order to get into the hold, and the next minute 
found their toes being smashed and their heads bumped 
by the brass-heeled butts of heavy Snider carbines. 
The New Guinea boys had always been rather des- 
pised by the Malays, and therefore were only too 
glad to get a little of their own back when opportun- 
ity offered. Spitting, cursing, and threatening, the 
Malays were all bumped below, and the hatches 
clapped on. 

The next operation on the part of my crew was to 
throw all the women overboard, and let them swim 
ashore as best they were able. I may remark that 
all the Trobriand women could swim like fishes. A 


nice state we found the Ada in: stores, coats, spare gear, 
everything portable and of any value had been 
to the women, not even the cooking utensils vcre c . 
If we had not arrived when we did, 
have been cut up and disposed of. A cr m 
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d^age and loss, Billy and I held a parley with our 
men under hatches, and found the Malay dignity was 
hurt by the 'treatment our boys had accorded them; 
the result was, they said they had no intention of 
resuming duty. I plainly saw that if I gave in to’ the 
brutes I should be utterly undone, and my quest would 
become quite hopeless; at the same time, without them 
I could do nothing. Biily now suggested that if I- 
could depend on my New Guinea boys, the best thing 
we could do was to lie at anchor where we were, and 
trade for pearls and beche-de-mer ; in the meanwhile 
■ keeping our mutineers confined, until in a more reason- 
able frame of mind. This policy I adopted. Putting 
a couple of my boys on the Ada, we hauled her up 
and made her fast to the Mizpah, leaving her recalci- 
trant inhabitants still under hatches with neither food 
nor water. 

For twenty-four hours I kept the JIalays below; 
and then, outside the sand-bank iorming the harbour, 
we sighted Moreton’s patrol schooner, the Siai, signal- 
ling to me to come out. Whereupon we moved the 
Ada from alongside the Mizpah to alongside the Curlew. 
The clatter and row made by this operation excited 
the curiosity of our prisoners, who, questioning the 
boys on deck, were told that the Siai was in sight, 
and that the Mizpah was going off to ask that they 
be taken and tried as pirates or ship-stealers. Awful 
howls and yells then came from the hold begging for an 
interview with me. Upon my going to the hatch and 
ordering the removal of one plank in order that the 
imprisoned men might talk to me, frenzied petitions 
for mercy were put up, accompanied by all sorts of 
strange oaths that, if forgiven, they would be good and 
faithful men in the future. Billy said,' "Let ’em off, 
they will be all right in the future, and we can't afford 
to have theni jugged; also we can’t keep ’em below 
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with a Government ship in sight or we shall get into 
trouble.” I therefore accepted their promises of good 
behaviour; at the same time I pointed out how rnag- 
nanimous I was, and ordered them to disperse to their 
several vessels. 

Then I w’ent out in the Mizpah to the Siai, where 
I found Moreton, R.M., and Judge Winter. The 
latter had come down to try a white man for murder. 
Moreton explained to me that there was a lot of sick- 
ness in Samarai gaol, beriberi and dysentery, and he 
wished to fill the Siai \vith yams. As her draught 
would not permit her to approach closely to the anchor- 
age, he wanted me to act as tender with the Mizpah, 
and load the Siai. I jumped at the offer; my whole 
expenses at this time amounted to £5 a day, and, as 
Moreton offered me that sum, I was glad for a few 
days to leave my Malays and the conversation of Billy, 
for the cabin of the Siai and the company of Moreton 
and Winter. While the Mizpah was running yams to 
the Siai, she was steered by one or other of the Malay 
tenders, and the Judge complimented me upon then- 
polite manners and ci^dlity. I grinned an internal grin 
as I told him they were really not bad people if- treated 
in the right way. 

The Trobriands are a great yam-growing district, 
the yams grown there running up to 150 lbs. in weight. 
Throughout New Guinea, the group was famous for 
three things : the cowardice of the men, the immorality 
— or rather I should put it the total unmorality^ — of 
the women, and the quality of its yams. The islands 
are all perfectly flat and the soil consists of decomposing 
coral and humus, and is wonderfully ricli. One of the 
staple foods of the islanders consisted of the oyster 
contained in a small pearl shell, fotmd in great 
titles on the mud banks lying in the vicim 
group, tlie oyster being termed by the na l^cs 
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Out of this pearl shell, which, bythe way, they opened 
by throwing it upon the fire, they obtained a large 
quantity of pearls which they sold to wandering traders ; 
•the shell, which would have otherivise have had a very 
considerable market value, being utterly ruined by the 
action of the fire. 

Here I made the acquaintance of the Rev. - 
Fellows of the Wesleyan Methodist !\Iission; a fine 
type of man who, with his equally devoted wife, was 
endeavouring to stay, with, as I could see, little hope 
of success, the rapid deterioration of the Islanders. 
Mr. Fellows and I gave one another a mutual surprise, 
I think. I had mentally pictured him as a measly, 
psalm-singing hypocrite, using religion as a cloak for 
money-getting; he, I think, had assumed that all 
traders were drunken, debauched, pyjama-dad ruEhans, 
whose main object in life was to destroy Mission work. 
Instead of which I found a splendid man, struggling 
under enormous difficulties, and at great personal 
sacrifice preaching to the natives a gospel of work 
and clean living. And he, for his part, discovered 
that a trader might be a clean-shaved person, who 
could employ his spare time quite happily in gossiping 
with the missionary and his wife about people and things 
far removed from New Guinea. 

By the way, some time later Mr. Fellows got me 
into trouble with Sir M’illiam MacGregor, though 
quite unintentionally. I had relieved Moreton as 
•Resident Magistrate at Samarai, and amongst the 
, correspondence to be dealt with, were a host of com- 
plaints from Fellows about robberies by the natives 
from the Mission House, assaults upon Mission servants 
and natives, and threats of violence against himself. 
Moreton said, “Get down and settle this business 
as soon as you can, Monckton; you may have to bum 
some powder, but make Fellows safe, for he is a real 
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good chap, as you know.” I went to the Trobriands 
as soon as I convenientl 3 ' could; and after seeing 
Mr. Fellows and questioning the village constable, I 
came to the conclusion that a certain old chief, living 
some miles inland, was at the bottom of the trouble. 
Marching inland, I collared him with several of his 
satellites, and hauled him to the coast. On being 
brought before mj' court the old chief fully confessed, 
informed me of ^1 the men engaged in the various 
outrages, sent for them, and begged for mercy; promis- 
ing amendment and good behaviour in future if for- 
given. He then begged Mr. Fellows to intercede 
with me for them, which Mr. Fellows did. At his 
request, after I had convicted the men, I discharged 
them to their homes. About a month later I met Sir 
William l^IacGregor and, in the course of conversation 
about the Trobriands, told him what I had done in the 
matter of the offences against ilr. Fellows. His 
Excellency said, "You are like all young magistrates, 
a fool. Can you not see that, by your action in this 
case,, you have given the natives the impression that 
the Mission can summon the Government forces, have 
people sent to gaol, and then have them released? 
Never in future allow anyone to interfere wdth a 
sentence once passed; the Crowm alone can pardon; 
you cannot, neither can the Llission.” A remark 
which I never forgot, and which stood me in good 
stead in after j^ears.. 

The greater number of the pearls found at the 
Trobriand Islands are of a veiy’’ pale golden or straw 
colour; and for this reason, though of perfect lustre, are 
not considered equal to those obtained from the larger 
mother-of-pearl shell found in the China or Torr^ 
Straits, or f ' — or.,1 Wp<;t Australia. A certain 

proportion 
the purest 
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and lustre, are' the equals of any pearls in the world. 
Some few black pearls are found in th^e islands, but 
not -in’ any great number. There is a common and 
erroneous impression amongst people, only acquainted 
%vith pearls in jewellers’ shops, that black pearls possess 
a greater value than others. This is not the case. 
The most valuable pearls are those of a pure white, 
and perfectly round in shape, suitable for stringing as a 
necklace; the next a pure white pear-shaped pearl, 
sufficiently large to be used as a pendant or ear-drop; 
then come the button-shaped pearls, that is, pearls per- 
fectly round with the exception of a slight flattening 
on one side, which can be concealed by setting in a 
bracelet, pin or ring. Black pearls in all these shapes 
are worth less than the corresponding shapes in 
white. 

Pearls of a freak or fanciful and irregular shape, or 
, fastened together in clusters, possess no commercial 
value; though in odd cases I have known enormous 
prices paid for them for sentimental reasons. For 
instance, a pearl-fisher in Torres Straits found a clustei 
of small and medium sized pearls in the shape of an 
almost perfect cross. This cluster, after passing througli 
the hands of several dealers, was eventuaUy sold, I 
was told, to some w'ealthy Roman Catholics for presen- 
tation to the Pope, the sum paid being £10,000; and 
the actual value of the pearls composing it, if separate 
and perfect, would certainly not have been £10. Pearls 
are sometimes found attached to the pearl shell, 01 
bubbles of the pearly lining of the shell are blown oul 
in such a way as to resemble pearls ; these pearh 
are known as blisters, and are sawn out by the 
trader and sold for the making of brooches and the 
che^er forms of jewellery. When mounted thej 
are frequently passed off to the uninitiated as the rea 
thing. 
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Large quantities of what are called seed pearls are 
found in nearly all the different varieties of pearl shell. 
■They are about the size of small shot, and of irregular 
shape but good colour and lustre; these are mainly sold 
by the ounce or pound at the rate of from £2 los. to 
;^3 per ounce. Some of this seed goes to Paris, where 
it is used, I am told, by milliners for ornamenting ladies’ 
dresses; but by far the greater proportion goes to 
China, for what purpose I know not. The largest, 
most valuable and perfect pearls go to either Russia 
or America, those people valuing pearls apparently 
more than other races, and being prepared to pay more 
for really perfect specimens. Pink pearls occur very 
rarely; in fact, I have never seen one. They are so 
rare as to have no fixed commercial value, though 
pearl-fishers say that, when any are found, the Indian 
Rajahs are always willing to pay enormous prices for 
them. 

The greater portion of black pearls come from the 
black-lipped variety of shell, a much smaller shell 
than gold-lipped or mother-of-pearl. The latter shell 
averages about the size of a large dinner plate, and 
varies in colour from a pure white at the hinges to a 
golden colour at the lips. Gold-lip is only obtained 
in deep water and by means of diving dress; black-lip 
in shallow water and by naked natives, skin-divers as 
they are called. Black-lip is of much less value 
than gold, but, for some reason unknown to 
me, always jumps tremendously in price during 
periods of Court ^louming. Gold-lip is subject to 
attack b}' a worm, which sometimes bores holes ^ 
through the outer covering of the pearly part of tlie 


;heU. „ 

I believe that the same worm also attacks t ic spe. 
Df the great swordfish. For once, when ^ jn 

Ite UlaSl of St. Aignan to Sudcst m a «l.alobo.at 
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very calm weather, I noticed a swordfish behaving in a 
most extraordinary manner. It was travelling at great 
speed on the surface of the water, sometimes straight 
forward, sometimes in circles, whilst at intervals it was 
leaping from the water and whirling rapidly round. I 
could see no sign of an enemy, but I could plainly see 
that the fish was in great agony. At last it leapt hah a- 
dozen times from the water to a great height, falling, 
each time with a resounding splash, until at last its 
antics became feebler and it turned on its side and. 
slowly sank. I caused the whaleboat to follow it for 
some distance, and could see through the clear water 
the almost dead fish drifting with no sign of external 
injury about its body anywhere. 

My boys then told me that the swordfish frequently 
behaved in this manner, went "Kava Kava" or mad, 
and then died. They gave the cause as being a "small 
snake," that is, a worm, which bored up through its- 
sword into the bone of the skull and thence into the 
brain. This explanation accounted to me for the 
numerous well-authenticated cases of swordfish charg- 
ing and breaking off their swords in ships’ hulls. I 
myself have seen the broken sword fast in the solid 
keel of a big sailing canoe; and natives have told me 
instances of the sword being driven through a canoe's 
planking, and the fish being secured by first lashing the 
sword fast with cords and then spearing the fish. They 
too believed that the fish did not attack from malice 
prepense, but as an accident when driven mad and blind 
by pain. I have never heard of the swordfish, or its 
big cousin the sawfish, attacking naked men or clothed 
diver; though I fail to see how they could \vithstand 
, or escape from the charge of either. Natives of fishing 
tribes are not in the least afraid of the swordfish, but 
they are to a certain extent of the sawfish. The latter 
has a shorter, broader, and altogether stronger beak 
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than the former, blunt at the point instead of sharp, 
and studded down each side by villainous sharp and 
bony teeth. Its pleasing custom is to charge amongst 
a shoal of fish and frantically thrash from side to side 
■ among them with its beak, gathering up the slain 
and wounded at its leisure afterwards. This charming 
habit on its part sometimes leads it to follow a shoal of 
fish into the fishermen’s nets, where, getting its beak 
entangled, it wUl tear everything to pieces unless soon 
speared. The spearing of it is a work of difficulty and 
danger, as one blow from the violently thrashing beak 
will disembowel a man, or inflict wounds of a most 
ghastly nature. 

On the same boat trip when I made the acquain- 
tance of the swordfish with worm in his head, I also 
fell in with a most extraordinary fishing rat. We had 
landed and camped for the night upon a small coral 
island surrounded by submerged coral boulders and, 
but for a few stunted trees, bare of all vegetation. 
Shortly after dark I was disturbed by rats crawling 
over me, and at last in disgust went and slept in the 
whaleboat. In the morning I landed again and, while 
my boys were preparing breakfast, walked to the other 
side of the island; then sitting down I began my ante- 
breakfast pipe, whilst I pondered what on earth the Tats 
on the island could find to live upon, as food there 
was. apparently none. While sitting quietly there, I 
noticed some rats going down to the edge of the reef 
— lanlc, hungry-looking brutes they were, with pink 
naked tails. I stopped on the point of throwing lump^ 
of coral at them, out of curiosity to see wliat the 
meant to do at the sea. Rat after rat picked a a 
lump of coral, squatted on the edge ana 
tail in the water; suddenly one rat gave a cHngiiVC 

about a yard, and as he landed, I the cr.\b 

to his tail. Turning round, Ih® ' 
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and devoured it, and then returned to his stone; the 
•while the other rats were repeating the same perfor- 
mance. What on earth those rats did for fresh ■water, 
though, I don’t know, as there was none on the island 
that -I could see. 
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groping on the bottom %vith their hands, would not 
pg^y expenses. I then tried a new plan. Sending the 
three luggers to trade for native curios at Kavitari, with 
the idea that I might again sell them in Samarai. I 
commenced operations with the dredging apparatus 
with which I have mentioned the Mizpah was fitted. 
This > scheme would have worked well but for two 
reasons: the first, that the Mizpah was old and rotten; 
the second, that the mud or sandy bottom, on which 
the pearl oysters lay, was studded with coral mushrooms 
and boulders. 

Our modus operandi was this. M’orking up to 
windward of the oyster-bearing bank, we used to cast 
the dredge overboard, and then, clapping on all sail, 
scud before the wind, dragging the dredge in the 
mud behind us. At inter\-als we would heave-to, 

■ haul up the dredge with its load of oysters, and repeat ' 
the process. Unfortunately, we would haul up about 
two or three dredge loads, and tlien, suddenly the 
dredge would land against a coral lump and bring the 
vessel to all standing. If the Mizpah had been new 
and strong she might have stood it, but as it was the 
straining opened her seams and made her leak like a 
sieve. The result of which was to convince me that 
unless I abandoned my dredging, I should have no 
Mizpah left under me. Some years afterwards my 
plan was attempted by a trader with several stoutly- 
• built vessels; but an Ordinance was passed by the 
New Guinea Legislative Council forbidding the fishing 
for the Trobriand species or pearl shell by means 
of dredging, for fear of clearing out the breeding 
ground of the oyster and thus destroying one of the 
staple foods of the natives. 

Upon this last failure, I summoned Billy and the 
luggers and we stood away for the Straits between 
Ferguson and Normanby Islands. Here, however, 
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though we obtained a small quantity of sliell o 
class quality, -unusually large and clean, the wat 
so deep— twenty-three to twentj^-five fathoms 
I did not care to continue working there. ' 
made the acquaintance of a great friend of Moi 
the Rev. William Bromilow of the Wesleyan iMe 
Mission; a splendid type of man and missionary, 
friendship I was to enjoy for many years. Tf 
sion Station is built on the island of Dobu, an > 
volcano; the only evidence of volcanic action 
time being a hot spring bubbling up in the se 
which small vessels used to anchor, to allow t 
water to boil the barnacles and weeds off their b( 
The native yam gardens run . right up and ir 
old crater of the volcano. Here the natives ! 
curious way of fishing, using kites which tl 
from their canoes. The kites have long strin; 
cending from them, ending in a bunch of touf 
web. The cobweb dancing over the surface 
water attracts the fish, which, snapping at it,-g( 
teeth entangled in its tough texture and are 
upon secured by a man or small boy swimmin 
the canoe. 

I found at Dobu my’ old Chasseurs d’Afrique 
Louis, settled do\vn on a small island as a copra 
and trader. He told me that he was utterly t 
knocking about and had settled there to end hi 
he was making about £5 per week at his busine 
had got together a fine collection of pigs and j 
Louis' days were to end, poor devil, sooner t 
■ expected; but that is later. He had a small 
wnoes, which he sent out daily to buy cocoanul 
ing for them with trade tobacco; he then manuf 
• the kernels into copra. When the natives’ 
failed, he djmamited fish and traded them ins 
tobacco for cocbanuts; when their fishing wa 
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and he had no demand for the catch, he salted and 
dried it and then disposed Of' it at native feast times. 
Xouis begged me to join him, and settle dorvn to a 
lotus-eating and untroubled life with enough for our, 
^wan^s■, and no danger and worry. He said, "We will 
order a good cutter for our trading, have plenty of 
papers, books, tobacco, and wine of the best, and when ■ 
I die, you can take the business." "That’s all very 
fine, Louis,” I said; "but how old are you?" "Fifty- 
seven," replied Louis. "Well and good,” I remarked, . 
"but you are over thirty years ahead of me; your life ^ 
has .been lived, while mine has just begun! What 
would you have said thirty odd years ago, when you ! 
.were a young soldier, if a similar proposition had 
been made to you?” "I should have said, God damn! 
not I!” said Louis. “Well, Louis," I replied, "I am' 
afraid that must be my answer to you now." The 
time came when I weighed anchor and left Dobu, 
taking, as a parting present from Louis, a large native ’ 
pot full of eggs, a dozen clucking fowls, a squealing 
porker for my crew, and a most ornate French tie-pin, 

' which someone in Samarai afterwards stole. Poor 
Louis! the next time I met him was in the hospital at' ’ 
Thursday Island, he having bloum off his fore-arm in 
dynamiting fish. He had been taken to Samarai in 
the Mission vessel and from there sent on to Thursday 
Island in the Merrie England. 

From Dobu we sailed south and rounded Normanby 
Island, finding everyrvhere, in likely pearl-shell local- 
ities, shell of a size and quality better than any other 
in the world, but water too deep for us to work it 
successfully. The shell always lay at a depth varying 
. from twenty-eight to thirty fathoms; a depth that, 
however tempting the outlook, simply spelt suicide on 
the part of the diver volunteering to work it, and 
manslaughter on the part of the orvner sending him 
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George ,Le Hunte, summed it up in these words: 
"An admirable place for exploration by steam launch, 
slowly, however, filling up by deposit of mud from 
rivers." With all due respect for vice-regal sapience, 
I beg now to remark that — ^Firstly, there are no rivers 
flowing into Pusa Pusa Harbour; secondly, the bottom 
consists of coral sand and is subject to great scour; 
and thirdly, the value of a harbour lies in its safety 
for shipping and not in its suitability for a scenic 
or picnic resort. Pusa Pusa is the only harbour existing 
between China Straits and Cape Nelson where ships 
of large tonnage can lie in safety. Its entrance is 
masked by islands, hence ships by the dozen may sail 
past without having any idea of what lies behind them; 
only a prowling pearl-hunting vessel such as mine was 
likely to nose her way into the entrance. 

As we sailed in we came suddenly upon a few natives 
camped upon the beach of a small island, with whom' 
— after a little difficulty — ^we established trading rela- 
tions, and from whom I purclrased se\eral fine speci- 
mens of gold-lip shell, which they told me they had 
found washed up on the beach. In this place every 
indication pointed to shell: namel}-, strong tidal scours 
in narrow passages, sandy coral-studded bottom and 
quantities of the submarine plant, which divers main- 
tain grows only where pearl shell is to be found. 

From Pusa Pusa we fled back as fast as saU could 
drive us to lasa Iasi to fetch the luggers, only to find 
that they were still incapable of mo\'ing— much less 
working. During the absence of the Mizpah, a 
wandering pearl-fishing lugger, owned by a man called 
Silva, had joined them, he having come to discover 
what we were doing. Finding my own boats hors ic 
combat, I told Silva of my discovery of Pusa Pusa aivd 
asked him to come and prospect the harbour, suggesting 
that, if we found anything worth having, we should 
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work it together and keep its discaTery secret, SSns 
protested for some time, sa^dn^ tbst he zot Izte tire 
north-east coast at all, and had czlv ccizie to rhe 
■ point at which we were then ivfng fn the hoire cf 
discovering what my hosts were doing; he 
however, consented to venture into Fcsn Ptsa prsvid- 
ing the Mizpah went with hhrr, AccC'rdhrsiT the 
Mizpah and Silva’s^ lugger sahea for tear hak^ccr, 
while the Ada, Hornet, and CutIcxi remssnen a- 


Iasi awaiting the convalescence of their crews or i 
orders from me. 

■ On arrival at Pnsa Pusa, Silva donned the cfrrzn 
dress and descended, only to ascendin abotr 
holding a large sheE in his hand and gcstfoclathrg w-! 
have his helmet removed. He said that it was ^ l-rcd 
shell bottom, promising very well indeed, bnt 'that 
immediately on descending he had met a nro-e-Tzsner 

vrorfd Wer^to 

and ^ descended aaain 

polled up acc“dSne1S'“S’,‘;“ “nV’ 

nile he did not mind VI? - 

longer than the hltlSh^ '"''r 

to be on dechi Apaln tt- f thojgnt he preferreo. 

ugain Sdva dice Jed Vd™-®’ ““ 

at once demandpil^Tr-u^^ telmet being remov'ed, he 

dress should be taken off- ^'+1' 
he declaimed: “Th- ^ 

blank nlacp T t« ^ down in this 

shark ac v>' ^ ^ groper, the next time I met a 

allit^atnr ^ the last time there was a — r — 

T.ii\ ^ man likes to say there is shc&IgBr^ 

iin-nockhis brain 

hero of romance woul< 
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and descended, but I freely confess that I— as an 
amateur— was not game to take on a work that a 
professional diver threw up as too dangerous. ’ 
Doubtless Silva’s rage was increased by the extra-' 
ordinary effect air pressure has upon a man’s temper 
when diving. A diver may be in a perfectly amiable 
mood with all the world while the dress is being fitted 
on, but the moment the face glass is screwed home— 
the signal for starting the air pump— he begins to 
feel a little grievance or irritation; as he descends, this 
feeling increases until he is in a perfect fury of rage 
against every one in general and usually one individual 
in particular. After that, he spends his time in won- 
dering how soon the dress can be taken off in order 
that he may half-kill that particular person, usually 
the tender, for some wholly imaginary offence. Another 
peculiar fact is, that the moment the face glass is 
removed and he breathes the ordinary air — even 
though he may have come up boiling with rage against 
some special individual — the bad temper evaporates 
like magic and he wonders what on earth caused his 
anger. This has invariably been my experience, and 
other divers have told me they have felt the same 
sensations. There is usually a perpetual feud between 
the diver on the bottom and the men on deck working 
the air pump. The diver always wants sufficient air 
to keep his dress distended and also to keep himself 
bobbing about on the bottom; if he gets too much he, 
can let it pass away, by releasing the valve of his 
helmet; if he gets too little, he can signal for more, but 
there is no tug signal on the life-line for less air. 

. A diver's helmet is really not a helmet in the ordinary, 
acceptation of the term, but is a small air chamber 
firmly bolted to the corselet and incapable of move- 
ment from any volition on his part. He simply turns 
his head inside it and looks through either side or 
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front glasses, exactly as a man looks through a window 
A diver’s rnost real danger is probably the risk he runs of 
being drowned when on his way to the surface, and it 
occurs in this way. After a time the best of diving 
dresses becomes leaky to a more or less extent, and the 
water that finds its way through, settles about the feet 
and legs. Divers become quite accustomed to having 
their dresses filled with water up to the knees and even 
to the thigh; the water is no inconvenience to them 
whilst upright on the bottom, and they are very rarely 
conscious of it. WeU, suppose a diver has his dress 
full of water to the knees or thighs; as he ascends, he 
may involuntarily or by accident allow his body to 
assume a horizontal position, in which case the water 
at once rushes into the helmet, overbalances him, ix. 
reallj^ stands him on his head, and drowns him inside 
his dress. 

In a diving dress every beat of the air pump is 
perfectly audible to the diver, and any irregularity oi 
alteration of the pace, at which the air-pump wheels 
are turned, is to him irritating in the extreme — ar 
irritation he invariably works off by signalling for mon 
air and thus increasing the manual labour at the 
pumps. It takes four men, straining hard, to keep a 
diver properly supplied with air at any depth over 
twenty fathoms. One of the greatest discomforts a 
diver has in the tropics is the smell of warm oil, more 
or less rancid, with which the pumps charge his air. 
have had to struggle hard to prevent being sick, an 
leave to the imagination the beastly situation of a ma , 
with his head confined in a small helmet, 
nausea! Another exasperating tiling _ is ^yn^'er 
made by a grain of sand or grit getting m to ^^jfng 
of the air pump, w'hich is onl3' compara ^ at' 

caused by a drop of w 
regular intervals. 
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Apart from the noise of the pump beats, communi- ■ 
cated through the air pipe — ^which,^ by the way, is 
rather comforting, as it shows one is not completely 
cut off from the* upper world— the under seas seem, 
absorbed in extreme silence and gloom, and unless 
one is in a current or tide, in a sort of unholy calm. 
One of the things which appear as most remarkable 
is the lessening of the weight of objects in the water; 
for instance, a fully accoutred diver can hardly waddle 
on the deck of his ship, but as he descends, his weight 
seems to become less and less until he can bob about in a 
fairy-like manner on the bottom. The same lessen- 
ing of weight applies equally to inanimate objects; 
and it is a common trick, when competing vessels are 
working upon a small patch of shell, for the diver of 
one of them to pull his rival’s anchor out of the ground- 
and tangle its anchor round the fluke, with the result 
that the vessel drifts off with the tide or the wind, 
towing her diver after her. A lot of time is thus wasted 
in pulling him up and working back against tide or 
wind to her old station. 

I have spoken of pulling up a diver; this is not 
literally true, as a di\'er really ascends of his own voli- 
tion, by closing his helmet's air valve and thus blowing 
out his dress with air. The "pulling in," when the 
water is calm, merely consists of taking up the slack 
of the air pipe and line, and, when there is a tide on 
current, of hauling him along the surface to his vessel. 
Great care has to be e.xercised by him in coming to the 
surface, as, should his ascent be too fast, he may 
smash his helmet on the bottom of his boat or lugger. 
The usual way is in a half-lying position on the back 
and with one hand on the air valve, watching carefully 
for the light near the surface, and for the shadow of 
the vessel’s huU. Occasionally, though it very rarely 
happens, a diver’s air valve sticks; in which case, he 
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at first rises slowly from the bottom, but as the pressure 
of the water decreases, the pace of his ascent increases, 
until at last he is rising at such a pace that he shoots 
violently above the surface. The first thing that shows 
those on board the lugger what is happening is a spiasli, 
and the sight of the diver floundering about on the 
surface nearly suffocated by pressure of air. 

From Pusa Pusa, the Mizpah and Silva’s boat 
returned to lasa Iasi; and when I had rejoined my 
luggers, Silva sailed away for Sudest, being by this time 
quite convinced that nothing was to be gained by 
shadowing my boats. I found that my crews were 
at last recovering, and departed with them for the 
islands of Tubi Tubi and Basilaki. On the way we 
called in at Awaiama Bay on the coast of the main- 
land, in order to replenish our fresh-water supply, the 
water obtainable at Cape Vogel being brackish and 
disagreeable to the taste. Here I found Moreton with 
the Siaf; he was engaged in buying land from the 
natives for a man named Oates. New Guinea law 
did not permit the sale of land by natives to any other 
than the Crown ; the Crown could then transfer to the 
European applicant. Oates had come up from Sydney 
in, a cutter of some twenty tons burthen, accompanied 
by his wife and family, which consisted of a son an,d 
daughter, aged respectively about fourteen and seven- 
teen, their intention being to start a cocoanut planta- 
tion. He had formerly been the master of the Albert 
McLaren, the Anglican Mission vessel; but this latest 
speculation of his was not fated to turn out well. Ph® 
first thing that happened was that his daughter 
disgusted with the prospect, and, on the 
.Samarai, she took the first opportunity of depa ^ 
Sydney, where, I believe, sh 
trust, found life happier i 
Then his wife died and wj 
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himself was delirious at the time with malarial fever 
and all the native servants had fled. Finally Oates died 
also, and the unhappy boy had to bury him as well. 
This boy, Ernest Oates, afterwards entered the service 
of Whitten Brothers and eventually became manager 
of their branch at Buna Bay, and he was still in that 
position when I finally left New Guinea. After a most 
strenuous ten years, he was endeavouring to scrape 
together enough mone}'' to start a small business of his 
own in Sydney— something quiet and contemplative, 
like growing mushrooms. 

I remember, some years after the death of his parents, 
an extraordinary performance on the part of this lad. 
He was then stationed by Whitten Brothers at the 
mouth of the Kumusi River as their agent, and had 
charge of a receiving store for goods landed at that 
port, which had to be sent up the river to Bogi, a mining 
camp. With the exception of a few Samarai boys, 
Ernest Oates was absolutely alone, living surrounded 
by some thousands of particularly dangerous natives, 
He possessed two fire-arms, one, a Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle, for which he had a large store of cartridges; 
the other, an old Snider with only some half-dozen 
charges. By some means or other, he broke the loch 
of his Winchester, and therefore was left with the 
weapon for which he had practically no ammunition 
At this time a large alligator collared several pigs from 
, near the store and narrowly missed securing odd boy< 
of his. Whilst Oates was sitting on his verandah one 
evening he noticed the alligator crawl out on a muc 
bank and, with its mouth wide open, proceed to go tc 
sleep. As he did not wish to use one of his sparse 
supply of cartridges, the idea occurred to him o; 
creeping over the mud and throwing a dynamite car 
fridge down the reptile’s throat. No sooner did the 
thought come than it was acted upon ; crawling over the 
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nud he got, unperceived, to ivithin a few feet of the 
;aurian and, standing up, hurled his cartridge. Unfor- 
tunately, as he threw the explosive, his feet burst through 
the hard, sun-baked crust of mud, and he sank to the 
waist with a plop and a yeU; his boys, who were keenly 
interested spectators, dashed to his assistance, but with 
little hope of reaching him before the alligator. Luck- 
ily, however, he had attached a very short fuse to 
his charge, and the d5mamite exploded, wounding the 
reptile’s tail an& causing it to turn round and snap at 
an imaginary new enemy. This allowed Oates' boys to 
come up, drag him from his hole, and drive off the 
alligator with their spears. 

Oates’ father, “Captain" Oates, as he was usually 
called, once gave me the peculiar pleasure — as a 
magistrate — of receiving a complaint about myself. 
I was relieving Moreton at the time as Resident 
Magistrate at Samarai, and had been engaged, to the 
common knowledge of all traders and labour recruiters, 
in a punitive expedition to Goodenough Island. Having 
finished my work there, I took the Siai across to Cape 
Vogel with the intention of searching for unsigned 
or kidnapped boys, by running unseen down the coast 
in the night and boarding any labour vessels I niight 
find bound for the Mambare gold-fields, either round- 
ing or anchored off East Cape. Labour vessels had a 
trick of starting their little games when the cat in' the 
shape of the Siai — or Black Maria, as their owners 
called her — ^was safely out of the way. 

It was a rough, boisterous night, dark as the inside 
of a black cow, and blowing -nearly a full .gale; the Siai 
was showing'no lights, as I did not want her seen, nor 
did I want her movements reported by the natives; 
and as she was crowded with men, I could afford to 
carry on sail until the last minute, which I accordingly 
did. Passing Awaiama we sighted the lights of a 
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vessel hove-to outside the harbour, and, as we ran 
close down to her, there came a brilliant flash of. 
lightning from behind us, which for a moment illu- 
minated her like day, and allowed us to identify her as 
Oa:tes’ cutter, the Rock Lily) whereupon we sheered 
off and passed her at about sixty feet distance. At , 
East Cape I found no vessels, and accordingly went on 
into Samarai. 

Two days later Oates arrived and, coming into the 
Court House, told me he had a complaint to make 
about a strange ship. "Two nights ago," said he, "I; 
was hove-to off Awaiama: the night was dark and the 
weather so rough that I did not care to move either 
towards Samarai or back into the harbour. My lights 
were burning well, when suddenly there came a flash 
of lightning, and by it I saw a black schooner; I could , 
see thirty feet of her keel out of water, your worship, 
and she was then setting a topsail! It’s the mercy of 
God I was not run down; she had no lights, and I 
want her found and her captain fined.” I sympathized , 
greatly with Oates, and sent to the Subcollector of 
Customs for a list of vessels which had entered the 
harbour during the past two days ; naturally the officer 
never dreamt of including the Government vessel in ■ 
the list, for, in the first instance, her movements did 
not concern him, and, in the second, he knew that as she 
carried me, I must know as much or more about her 
than he did. Oates scanned the list of luggers, cutters, 
and Mission boats, but there was no black schooner 
of the description he gave. "Captain Oates,” I said, 
"are you certain it was -not a nightmare you had?” 
Oates^ choked rvith indignation. " She was four times 
the size of any vessel on this coast; my whole crew 
saw her and got the fright of their lives. Devil, even a 
binnacle light she carried.” "Very good. Captain 
Oates, I said; "you see we can get no information 
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For I had heard of this Calhoun Craford, a tough guy 
who hated colored people. Joe said, “Every guy in that 
outfit who’s married to a Japanese girl goes through hell 
Avith this bastard Craford.” 

Katsumi, aware that Joe’s trouble had been caused by 
her, now left the charcoal brazier and came into the mid- 
dle of the room. She pushed Joe down onto a pillow 
and took o£E his shoes. “You not to come on tatami with 
shoes, Joe,” she said softly. She brought him a tiny cup 
of hot sake wine and when he had drunk this she led 
him into the other room where there was a Japanese bath 
and soon I could hear tensed up little Joe Kelly, the dead- 
end kid, sloshing about in the tub while his patient wife 
soused him with cold water and rubbed his back. After a 
while they joined me and Joe scratched himself imder 
the dark blue Idmono Katsumi had made him. He said, 
“To hell with Colonel Craford. Look what I got!” And 
he produced a bottle of Italian wine which Katsumi took 
Then, as we heard the soft click of zori on the alley 
stones, we all fell silent and I think Joe and Katsumi 
were as excited as I, although their hearts couldn’t have 
been pounding as hard. The paper doors slid back and 
there was Hana-ogi in a green-and-gold kimono, her Ups 
slightly parted in a smile, her brilliant eyes glowing from 
her night walk and her jet black hair mussed by the wind 
that blew along the canal. She started to speak but I 
cau^t her in my arms and kissed her. This time we 
closed our eyes, but when we finally drew apart— for she 
was kissing me too— she passed the back of her hand 
across her forehead and I think she Icnew then that for a 
girl dedicated to Takarazuka and a man dedicated to 
American military life love could result only in tragedy, 
and she pushed my hand away from hers and gently 
removed her zori and sat do\vn on the tatami and spoke 
quietly to Katsumi, who spoke to Joe in Japanese, and all 
tliree of them fumbled around, not knowing how to trans- 
late what Hana-ogi had said, so she held out her hand 
to me and invited me to sit upon the mats beside her 
and finally Katsumi said, “She not mad no more ” 
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After dinner Katsumi said, “Joe, we take walk.” Hana- 
ogi did not protest and as soon as the fragile doors slid 
shut I took her in my arms. 

We sat upon the mats unable to say a word. J[ put my ^ 
jBnger on her wonderful face and said, “Nice,” but she 
could not understand. She gave me some instructions in 
Japanese but all I could do was shrug my shoulders, so 
she laughed and grabbed my big toe and pulled my 
cramped legs out straight and patted my knees, indicat- 
ing that I must be stiff from sitting Japanese style. Then 
she made a pillow for my head in her lap and in that 
way we continued our meaningless conversation on the 
at^is. 

It was apparent to each of us that we would meet many 
imes, but diat when she passed me on flie Bitchi-bashi 
ihe would look straight ahead and it was also apparent 
hat she intended us to be lovers— but not on this first 
^uiet night— and that as the days went by we would post- 
pone one decision after another until fin^y some external 
Eorce, say Takarazuka or General Webster, intervened 
to make the climactic decisions for us, but as she looked 
down at me with calm eyes, as her wonderful hands held 
my face and as her slim, graceful legs stretched out at 
last beside mine on the tatami mats, one question at least 
was answered. I had often wondered how a self-respect- 
ing American could get excited about a Japanese girl. 
Now I knew. 

When it came time to leave, Hana-ogi refused to be 
seen with me on the street and caught a train back to Ta- 
karazuka. Joe drove me over to Itami, where I took the bus 
to Takarazuka, but something must have delayed Hana- 
ogi’s train, because when I got to my room and looked 
out at the Bitchi-bashi, there was Hana-ogi crossing it 
in the April moonlight. I rushed down to speak with her 
but she passed proudly by, her cream-colored zori going 
pin-toed^ along the railroad track to her dormitory. 

I didn’t sleep much that night because when I got back 
to my room I foimd a letter which had been delivered 
by special messenger. It contained a routine reminder 
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of recent orders issued by Camp Kobe and along tbe 
foot in capital letters I read: any public display ^VHAT- 

EVER OF AFFECTION FOR A JAPANESE NATIONAL BY A MEM- 
BER OF THIS COMMAND IS FORBIDDEN. OFFICERS SHOULD NOT 
EVEN APPEAR ON PUBLIC STREETS ACCOMPANIED BY WOMEN 
OF THE INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL. 

I knew that I was entangled in a ridiculous situation, 
for I could not walk with Hana-ogi in the city and she 
could not walk with me in town. If General Webster 
caught me dating a Japanese girl I would be disciplined 
and if the Takarazuka people heard of Hana-ogi dating 
an American she would be fired from the Moon Troupe. 
It seemed like something borrowed from the play I was 


in at St Leonard’s. Then I was a prince trying to prevent 
my niece from marrying a penniless schoolteacher. 'The 
kid who played the schoolteacher was a miserable drip 
in real life and I remember that on-stage I became pretty 
outraged, but now it was happening to me, and Mrs. 
Webster riding herd on me and the Takarazuka railroad 
company protecting their investment in Hana-ogi were 
going to be a lot tougher than a Ruritanian prince played 
by seventeen-year-old Lloyd Gruver. 


For about two hours that morning as I lay awake— 
from three to five-I decided the whole affair was too 
damned silly, but toward dawn I began to see Hana-ogi 
dancing along the wall of my room and her classical 
postures, the stamping of her feet and the gestures of her 
right hand aUured me so that I could think only of her 
ti^t and disciplined body. My thoughts were filled vath 
the grace of her movement and as the sun rose I feU 
asleep knoivmg that somewhere within the triande of 
the three cities we would meet ° 


OLD FARMER: “Each drop of fer- 
tilizer I place against the staik of the 
plant by hand — not to waste any.” 

It came tmexpectedly. On a wann day in May 1 waited 
for Hana-ogi at the Bitchi-bashi but she did not appear 
and disconsolately I wandered down to the railroad sta- 
tion to purchase a ticket back to Itami, but as I ap- 
proached the cage I saw Hana-ogi standing off to one 
side, holding a ticket in her hand and impulsively, even 
though we were in the heart of Takarazuka, she came 
to me and we went to the ticket cage together and we 
bought two tickets for a small town at the end of the 
line, and on this lovely day we walked for the first time 
through the ancient Japanese countryside, 

Hana-ogi, unable to speak a phrase of English, and 
I quite as dumb in Japanese, walked along the rice fields 
and across the little ridges that ran like miniature foot- 
paths beside the irrigation ditches. We nodded to old 
women working the fields, laughed at children, and 
watched the white birds flying. Hana-ogi wore her green 
and white kimono and her cream zori and she was a bird 
herself, the May wind catching at her loose garments and 
the branches of trees tousling her delicate hair. 

Wherever we went the land was crowded. Where in , 
Texas there would be one farmer here there were forty. 
Where the footpaths in New Hampshire might be 
crowded with three people, here it was overwhelmed with 
fifty. There were no vacant fields, no woodlots, no mossy 
banks beside the wandering streams. On every foot of 
land were people and no matter how far we walked 
into the countryside there were always more people. 
More than any day I ever h'ved in my life I treasure this 
day because I discovered not only Hana-ogi s enormous 
love but I also discovered her land, the tragic, doomed 
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i of Japan, and from it I learned tte fundamental 

ret of her country: too many people, 
n Korea we used to joke about enlisted men who 
igbt Japanese girls of sixteen or seventeen-a 
lid buy a young anywhere m J^Pja^d we 
)ught it a horrible reflection on Japan, but today i 
,v that it would always be possible to find s<^e Jap- 
ese fanner who would be eager to sell his ^^gater 
a loud man, for if she stayed at home and had to fight 
r her share of the skimpy rice in the faMy bowl she 
uld never do as well as if she went off with a man who 
luld buy rice for her. All the problems we used to laugh 
) 0 ut as being so strange-so unlike America— I saw es- 
ained this afternoon. The Japanese were no different 
om us. Their farmers loved their dau^teis exactly as 
)wa farmers love theirs. But there was not enough ^d. 
here was never enough food. 

I thank God for that May evening walking among the 
ice fields while the crickets dron^ at us, for if I had 
lOt seen this one particular old man tending his field I 
.m sure that when I finally learned the terrifying truth 
•bout Hana-ogi 1 could no longer have loved her; but 
iving seen this old man and his particles of soil I loved 
3r the more. 

He stood where a trail turned off from the Tuafa road, 
saving in the joint a thin sliver of useless land that in 
merica would have been allowed to grow up in burdock, 
n Japan this tragic triangle was a mans field, the sus- 
enance of one man’s large family. On this May m'ght 
le w{^ bent over the field, digging it to a depth of fom- 
een mches. The dug soil he placed reverently to one 
;ide his tiny field was excavated. Them as we 
watched, he took each handful of soil and gen% nul- 

and the ben^g ba^ 

It IS difficult for me to report these things fn. t 
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explain how Hana-ogi explained them to me. By pointing, 
by gesturing, by little pantomimes with the old man she 
explained that he was like her father except Aat her 
father’s field— before the American bombs Med him— 
was slightly bigger. But her father had nine children. 

It was breathlessly apparent to us as the sun sank be- 
low the distant hills that in terribly crowded Japan Hana- 
ogi and I were seeking a place in which to make love. 
There was now no thought of Japanese or American. We 
were timeless human beings without nation or speech 
or different color. I now understood the answer to the 
second question that had perplexed me in Korea: “How 
can an American who fought the Japs actually go to bed 
Avith a Jap girl?” The answer was so simple. Nearly a 
half million of our men had found the simple answer. 
You find a girl as lovely as Hana-ogi— and she is not Jap- 
anese and you are not American. 

As we walked into the twiHght we drew closer together. 
She took my hand and also took my heart and as dusk 
fell over us we searched more urgently horn side to side. 

‘ We were no more lookmg at the white birds or the old 
men bending over their fields. We were looking for a 
refuge— any kind of refuge— for we were desperately in 
love. 

I remember that once I thought I saw a grove of trees, 
but they were houses, for random trees were not allowed 
to grow in Japan. Again Hana-ogi pointed to a bam, but 
it was occupied. In Japan there was not even spare land 
for love. 

But at last we came to a structure that was familiar 
to me, two inclined massive poles with two more set 
across them at the top like an enormous capital A, flat 
at the point It was the tuneless symbol of a Shinto shrine 
and here there were trees, but as always there were 
people too. We watched them come through the tower- 
ing A, stand silently before the shrine, dap their hands 
three times, bow and depart, the tom white paper and 
the rice ropes of their reh'gion fluttering quietly in tiie 
%vind above them. 
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Hana-ogi took my hand and led me past the shrine 
ntii we came to a grassy bank partially protected by 
3 UI trees. Villagers passed ten feet from us and dogs 
laxked nearby. Across the mound we could see the dim 
ights of houses, for there was no empty countryside as 
bad known it in America. There was no place where 
here were not people. But at last we had to ignore them 
md it seemed to me as I sank beside Hana-ogi in the 
day twilight that we were being watched by the million 
jyes of Japan. 

1 remember vividly two things that happened, I had no 
conception of a kimono and thought it a kind of wrap- 
around dress but when we embraced and it was clear 
that Hana-ogi intended that we love completely, I tried 
to undo this gossamer dress, but it led to another and 
then another and to still more and although we could not 
speak we fell to laughing at my astonishment Then sud- 
denly we laughed no more, for I was faced with the 
second vast occurrence of the day, for when in the fading 
light I at last saw Hana-ogi’s exquisite body 1 realized 
with shock— even though I was prepared to accept it— 
that I was with a girl of Asia. I was with a girl whose 
complete body was golden and not white and there was 
a terrible moment of fear and 1 think Hana-ogi shared 
this fear, for she caught my white arm and held it across 
her golden breasts and studied it and looked away and 
then as 'quickly caught me to her whole heart and ac- 
cepted the white man from America. 

We returned at last to Takarazuka and as we ap- 
proached that lovely place we went into separate cars and 
I waited long till Hana-ogi had disappeared across the 
Bstcm-bashi before I appeared on the streets, beading 
or the Marine Barracks. Mike Bailey was in the shower 
and when he heard me go by he yelled and brought me 
back to miii^ life with a fearful bang. 

He said, “Mrs. Webster saw me in Kobe today and 
asked me a lot of questions.” 

‘About you and Fumi-cban?” I asked, nonchalantly. 
iJon t play coy, son. About you and Eileen.” 


“Wtat’d’j tell her?” 

"It isn’t so much what I told her as what she asked. 
He waited for me to press the point, but I called dow- 
stairs for some cold beer and he said, “She asked me if 
you were going with a Japanese girl” 

I sort of gulped on my beer and Mike said promptly, 
“Of course I said no. You aren’t, are you?”' 

I took another drink of beer and pondered a long time 
what I ought to say. Then the pressing desire to talk 
with someone overcame me and I said, “Fv^ been walking 
with Hana-ogL We must have walked for five miles and 
Tm so deep in love . . .” 

Mike was a fine character to talk with at a time like 
this. He laughed and said, “I feel like a traitor, Ace, 
getting you into this. Hell, I'm the one who's supposed 
to be in love.” 

I said, “It hit me like a propeller zmging around when 
)u aren’t looking. Jesus, Mike, I tell you the truth, Tm 
jsperate.” 

Mike laughed again and said, "No need for a guy to 
3 desperate in Japan. If you can’t cuddle up to Hana-ogi 
oecause she’s an actress, there’s always the Tiger of Tak- 
arazuka. Better men than you ...” 

I started to say boldly, “But we . . .” My voice trailed 
off and I ended lamely, “The stars came right down and 
knocked me out” 

Mike looked at me quizzically, then said without 
joldng, “Look, Ace, I know better than most men around 
here how sweet a Japanese girl can be. But don’t get in- 
volved For the love of God, Ace, don’t get involved” 

“I am involved.” 

“Mrs. Webster said the M.P.’s have instructions to pick 
up ofBcers seen holding hands with indigenous personnel 
'That’s a lovely phrase, isn’t it?” 

"I just don’t give a damn, Mike. To hell with the M.P.’s 
and to hell widi Mrs. Webster.” 

“I agree with you, Ace. But while I was talking with 
the general’s main tank division her daughter came up 
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i I got a good look. For Christ sake, Ace, that 
dn’ beauty. Why do you have to mess around with a 
Danese actress if this Eileen is on tap?” 
i put the beer down and stared at the floor. That was 
3 question I had not wanted Mike to ask. I saw Eileen as 
had known her at Vassax, bright, eager, a wonderful 
ort. I saw her that \vinter in Texas when her father was 
colonel at San Antonio and I was at Randolph Field, 
liy hadn’t I married her then? Why had she turned 
)wn the other young officers and insisted upon waiting 
ir me? I felt like the announcer who asks the burning 
uestions at the end of each radio program about break- 
ig hearts, but I knew that you could turn my radio on the 
ext day and stiU not get die answers. 

I looked up at Mike and said, “I don’t know.” 

He asked me directly, “Are you afraid of American 
mmen?” 


I said, “I hadn’t thought of it” 

He said, ‘Tve been over here a long time, what with 
me thing and another. Fve watched lots of our men go 
hr these Japanese girls . . . Hell, I won’t be superior 
ibout it. I do myself. Frankly and all kidding aside, Ace, 
Ida damned sight rather marry Fumiko-san than Eileen. 
But I just wondered why you felt that way?” 

I don t feel that way. At least if I do I don’t know about 
it But why do you?” 

With me it s very clear. One thing explains it all. You 
ever had your back scrubbed by a Japanese girl? Not a 
bath attendant mind you. That’s simple. But a girl who 
really loved you?” 

"mat’s back scrubbing got to do with it?” 

understand or you don’t” 

„What are you driving at?” 

and hundreds of ways for men 

ta tSS ® together. Some of the ways work 
m TmUy, some work m China. In America we’ve con 
structed our own wnvc weve con- 

I nrefer tbn 'Ws.. What Im saymg is tbat of them all 

prefer the Japanese way.” He laughed and saw that I 
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didn’t entirely understand, so lie banged his beer dovm 
and shouted, “All right! One easy question! Can you 
imagine Eileen Webster scrubbing yo^ backr 

It was a crazy question, a truly hellish shot in the dark, 
but I could immediately visualize fat little Katsumi Kelly 
the other night, taking her sore and defeated husband into 
the bath and knocking the back of his neck and getting 
him his kimono and quietly reassuring him that her love 
was more important than whatever LtCol. Calhoun 
Craford had done to him, and I saw runty, sawed-off Joe 
Kelly coming back to life as a complete man and I had 
rreat fear-like Mike Bailey-that Eileen Webster would 
ibt be able or willing to do that for her man. Oh, she 
would be glad to storm in and fight it out wiii T tPnl 
Craford, or she would take a job and heln mo oo 
so that i could tell Lt.CoI CrS 

whole, for my molher in yemSjSL^^ ft 
never once, so far as I kne^^J for nw fofh? tt 

it aU seriously. Because foe Air ForSwo^d® 

a Japanese girl . . would never let you 

■Sd IS! Ym’ri^„e°orihe-'''v,'° 1,° 

P wi to S ““ 

^0 s talking about marriage?” 

Mike sighed. "That’s hoH-o,- tt. 
were talking about marria ^ 

“I said I was confused.” 

like d ^Hana^ogi”^^ women 

added, “It s very strange fd thoughtful and 

g . I d never have picked Hana-ogi. 
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She’s always so mannish. Come to think of it, Tve neve; 
seen her in girl’s clothes. Have you?” 

I thought of her rare charm and started to speak rever 
ently but this scared Mike and he said, "Ace, I faiovv damr 
well you’re thinking about marriage and it’s going to be 
tough. Son, it’s going to be tough.” 

I insisted that I didn't know What I was thinking about 
but my problem was solved for me in an unforeseen 
manner. Katsumi and Joe dropped by the air base the next 
afternoon and Katsumi took care of everything. Haltingly 
she said, "We have find house for you, Ace.” 

“A housel” I drew her toward a wall where no one could 
listen. 

“Yes, One small house,” 

“What do I want with a house?” 

"Where else you and Hana-ogi-san stay?” 

;Waita . , 

“You not love Hana-ogi?” 

“Sure I love her, but ...” I appealed to Joe, who 
grinned and said, "^'hen a Japanese girl loves you, Ace, 
it’s solid. How you suppose I got my house?” 

I said to them, "Hana-ogi could get into trouble . . 

Katsumi looked at me incredulously and said, “\’\’lien 
Hana-ogi come our house to see you it mean she love you. 
When she walk to Shinto shrine it mean same thing. 
Wliere you hvo make love? Here at Itami? I don't tliink 
so, (She pronounced it, “I don’ sink so.”) Officers Club 
Kobe? I don’t think so. Takarazuka? Nol” 

I was about to call the whole affair off %vhen Katsumi 
handed me a map showing that the house was not far 
from hers. Then she said, gravely, “Today Hana-ogi-san 
number one girl at Takarazuka. She work very hard for 
tin's. You be good man not tell an}fone you love Hana-ogi. 
She make very dangerous come Osaka for you.” 

"If it’s so dangerous , - 

“But she tell me all time she work hard she think some 
day she meet . . Katsumi blushed and could not con- 
tinue, so I waited until she gained courage, whereupon 
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sbe whispered, “Hana-ogi tall girl. Not Utde fat girl same 
me- Long time she dream she meet tall man— same you.” 

I must have shown my disappointment at being chosen 
because I was six-feet-two, so Katsumi said, “She meet 
many tall men but no one brave like you— no one brave 
to stand at bridge many times to see her.” That was 
Katsumi's speech and as she left she said, “Hana-ogi come 
your new house tonight seven o’clock.” 

I was now overboard in the slipstream where things 
happen so fast you never get your parachute open. I was 
tumbling about and all thought of General Webster’s 
orders, my promotion in service and my early ideas about 
the Japanese enemy were swirling in confusion. But of 
one thing I was determined. I would go to that house in 
Osaka early in the afternoon and I would clean it and I 
would stock the shelves with food and I would make it a 
home. 

But at three-thirty I was called into an urgent meeting 
and it was nearly seven when I reached Osaka. I hurried 
up the main street to where my canal ran off to the right 
and I passed along the narrow footpath \mtil I came to a 
little store, where I bought an armful of things to eat. 
Then I took a deep breath and walked out into the May 
twilight 

As I approached my house I saw that the sliding doors 
were open and from them came a bright light and a sight 
I shall never forget: a tiny cloud of dust followed by the, 
merest flick of a broom. Hana-ogi had hurried to the new 
house to clean it for my arrival. 

I dashed into the room, threw the food on the floor and 
took her in my anns. I kissed her wildly and pressed her 
. golden cheek next to mine, but instead of the flood of 
kisses I anticipated she pushed me away, pointed to my 
shoes and cried, “Oh, Rroyd-sanl” For a moment I was be- 
wildered and then she knelt down and started to untie my 
offending shoes. Quickly I prevented her from doing this, 
so she picked up the food I had dropped and when she 
placed it on the shelf I saw that with her ovm money she 
had already stocked the kitchen. 
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There was a pot cooking over the brazier and I looked 
in, then turned quickly to find Hana-ogi cleaning my 
shoes and placing them in the comer. I took three steps, 
lifted her away from my shoes and carried her into the 
middle of the room, where I stood looking about me help- 
lessly till Hana-ogi laughed and with her expressive head 
indicated a closet which I kicked open, releasing the bed 
roU. I spread it as well as I could with my feet and gently 
placed Hana-ogi upon it She closed her slanted eyes for 
a moment then looked up and smiled, pulling me down 
beside her. 


EASY lESSOKS IN ENCLISH, 1879S 
'"Ever your devoted and humble 
. servant.” 

In the days that followed I often recalled the stories I 
had read about American and English sailors who had 
fallen in love with island girls and of how idyllic it was. 
But these dmnnable stories invariably ended with the big 
kiss and it had not occurred to me that after the big kiss 
these island lovers must have had things they wanted to 
talk about. But how did they talk without any language? 
How in hell did they talk? 

I do not think that those who have always stayed at 
home can understand how terrible a thing language is, 
how dependent we are upon it. During the tremendous 
':weeks that followed when May flowers bloomed along 
our canal there were times when I almost tore at my 
throat trying to find some way to express an emotion to 
Hana-ogi. It’s all right to gestoe at a girl’s eyes and in- 
dicate that they are lovely but if you feel your heart ex- 
pand at the very sound of her quiet approach along the 
canal— if you feel the earth tremble at night when she 
brings your soft pillow to the bed roll while beside it she 
places her canvas pillow filled with rice bran— then you 
feel that you must speak to her or perish. 

I knew exactly four Japanese phrases. Ichi ban meant 
number one and I used this interminably. When I first 
saw Hana-ogi undressed I gasped at her ama 23 ng beauty 
and cried, “Ichi bani” When she cooked a good meal it 
was "Ichi ban,” When she saw President Truman’s pio- 
ture in the paper I said, “America ichi ban.” And once 
when she suggested that her breasts were too small I 
protested, “Ichi haul Ichi banl” 

I also knew Domo arigato gozaimasu, which meant 
thank you. I used it all the time and it was curious how 
this phrase of courtesy came to mean so much to us. We 
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were deeply indebted to eacb other, for we had un 
taken unusual risks, so there was an extra tender 
about all we did. When I spread the bed roll I would 
“Dom’ arigato” but more often I used the full phrai 
was in a land of courtesy v,^here great comtesy had I 
extended me. 

Of course I knew the universal Japanese words taJti 
and sukosJii for much and little. Every American in Ja 
used these words as his final comment upon an infinit 
subjects. The words look strange to me as I write ti 
for in Japanese the letter ti is not pronounced in con 
tion with k and it was taksan this and skoshi that just 
was Ta-ka-raz-ka and sldyaki rather than sukiyakL 1 
member once v/hen I was moved to great depthi 
something Hana-ogi had done and I pointed to my hi 
put her golden hand above it and cried, “Takusan, t 
sanl” And I indicated that it was for her that it had 
come takusan after having been sukoshi for so n 
years. 

And finally I knew that strangest of Japanese phri 
Ah, so desu-kal It was usually abbreviated Ah, so! 
meant exactly what it w^ould mean in English. It was 
shortened to Soka, Soda, and Deska and I used ii 
everything. Often I would hear Hana-ogi and Kats 
talking and one of them would be narrating someti 
and the other would repeat over and over in the i 
mournful way, “Ah, so desu-kal Ah, so desu-ka!” Wi 
laughed hilariously when Joe found an American m 
paper item in v/hich a famous women journalist f 
New York said that even the Empress of Japan was 
coming Americanized because she spoke a h'ttle Eng 
“All the time I talked with the Empress she nodded 
bead and whenever she agreed \vith me she said cle£ 
‘Ah, sor” 

Hana-ogi, on her part, had acquired just about as m 
English. Like all Japanese girls her favorite phrase ^ 
Never hoppen! She could say this with the most ravish 
wit and effectively lull any high-blown idea I might 
trymg to mal.e, but once when I said that some day ; 
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would see New York she said with great finality, "Never 
hoppen.” 

A second phrase she used a great deal was one she 
picked up from Katsumi and it too was common all over 
Japan: I don’t think so. Hana-ogi had trouble vrath ih 
and this phrase of classic doubt usually came out, “I don’ 
sink so.” 

But if Hana-ogi had difBculty with th, her conflict with 
Vs and »’s and f s was unending. She had acquired, from 
her Takarazuka shows, a few American phrases which 
she loved to use on me at unexpected moments, but they 
were so mangled because of the limited alphabet of 
sound in the Japanese tongue that I often had to think 
twice to detect her meaning. Once, at the end of a long 
night when we stayed up to clean our tiny house she 
caught me in her arms and cried, "Oh Rroyd, I rub you 
berry sweet.” I was unprepared both for her emotion and : 
her pronunciation and for one dreadful moment I almost 
laughed and then I looked down at her dear sweet slanted 
eyes and saw that they were filled with tears and we sat 
down on the tatami as morning broke and she told me in 
signs and losses and strange half-words that she had 
never thought that she, Hana-ogi— -dedicated to Takara- 
zuka and knowing nothing else—would ever discover 
what it was to . . . She stopped and we had no words to 
finish the thought. Then she jumped up and cried, 'T 
make you cawhee.” And she took down the coffee pot. 

It was true that not being able to talk made our physi- 
cal love, there on the tatami mats, more powerful, but 
when that was past, when you lay there on the dark 
floor and heard feet along the can^ path, you yearned 
desperately to talk of ordinary things, and once I thought 
of what Joe had said and I wished to God that I mi^t 
be able to talk with Hana-ogi about the country club or 
the braces on juniors teeth or anything trivial at all — like 
the news that Katsumi-san was going to have a baby. I 
wanted to talk about that baby, what it would be like, 
would its eyes be Japanese, would it live well in Amer- 
ica, but all I could do was to place my hand on Hama-ogi’s 
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hard flat stomach and whisper, “Katsumi-san takusan— 
takusan ” And she kept my hand there and said hack 
“Maybe some time Hana-ogi takusan” and we looked al 
each other and I think we both prayed that some daj 
Hana-ogi would be takusan. 

The matter of praying gave us some trouble, as it die 
Joe and Katsumi. Joe, being a good Catholic, was repellec 
when Katsumi established in their home a Shinto shrine 
complete with symbols to be prayed to. There were some 
heated words and the shrine came down, but I don’t thinl 
Hana-ogi v/ould have agreed to surrendering her Shinto 
faith, for one day I came home and found that she hac 
erected in our home three separate shrines: Shinto, Bud- 
dhist and Catholic, I tried to explain that I wasn't any oi 
the three, but she said she was willing to be all of then 
for me. I asked her why she honored both Shinto anc 
Buddhism and she said that many Japanese were botl 
and that some were Christians as well, and she fount 
nothing curious in tending the three shrines faithful!) 
and I noticed that she paid just as fair attention to my one 
as she did to her two. 

It became so imperative that we converse with each 
other that we looked forward with sheer delight to the 
visits of Joe and Katsumi and I was glad whenever 
Katstimi sneaked away from Joe’s surveillance and came 
to our house to pray to her Shinto gods for her baby to be 
a boy and strong. Whenever she appeared Hana-ogi and I 
would unleash an accumulation of questions about the 
most trivial things. I would say, “Tell Hana-ogi I like 
more salt in all my vegetables.” Imagine, I had been un- 
able to convey that simple idea accurately. And Katsumi 
would reply, “Hana-ogi want know, you ever eat octo- 
^nd I would cry, “Is that what she was trying to 
ask? and I would repeat the word octopus and Hana-ogi 
would tell me what it was in Japanese and thus we would 
possess one more word to share. 

But the hoard of meanings grew so slowly that I used 
to look wtli env>' upon the G.I.’s I saw who had mastered 
Uie language. Once buying groceries I met a tough Texas 
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boy with his Japanese girl and they were havtog an argu- 
ment over some apples. Finally he asked in disgust. Hey, 
whatsamatta youF’ 

The little Japanese girl caught her breath, grew trem- 
bling mad and slapped the Texas G.L right across the 
face. Then, hands on hips, she demanded, “Whatsamatta 
you, you whatsamatta me? I whatsamatta you firstl” 

The G.L laughed and picked up a box of candy, saying 
with a bow, 'Tou my gal friendo ichi ban. I presento you.” 
The little girl put her arm in his, cocked her head on one 
side and asked him if he thought her pretty: “Steky-ne?’' 
He kissed her and cried, “You’re steky-goddamned-ne, 
baby.” 

I envied the couple, for they had created a language, 
of their own and it permitted them to convey their affec- 
tion accurately. Like yoimg children who refuse to be 
bothered by language, they ignored both Japanese and 
English and inhabited a delightful world of their own. 

I returned with my purchases and asked, “Hana-ogi, 
what steky-ne?” She thought for a moment then put my 
finger on an especially attractive design on her kimono 
and said, "Steky-ne.” I thought she was referring to the 
needlework and I pointed to another part of the kimono 
and asked, “Steky-ne?” but she shook her head. 

I was perplexed, so she thought and took my finger and 
outlined her wonderful oval face, leaving my hand at her 
chin, asking, “You think— steky-ne?” And Aen I realized 
what the word meant and I kissed her warmly and whis- 
pered, “Steky-takusan-takusan-ne.” 

But as the days passed and as we fell more hopelessly in 
love we discovered that it was impossible to exist as 
passionately as we insisted without better communication 
of ideas, so I started to learn a little Japanese and Hana- 
ogi— who despised Americans and what they had done to 
Japan— reluctantly joined an English class. She bought a 
little conversation book which she studied each day on the 
train back and forth to Takarazuka and one night she 
volunteered her first complete sentence in English. Screw- 
ing up her courage like a schoolgirl reciting Milton, she 
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rwallowed, smiled at me and declaimed, “Lo, the postil- 
lion has been struck by lightning.” 

The shock of these words was so great that I burst into 
uncontrolled lau^ter and I saw Hana-ogi slowly freeze 
with hatred. I had laughed at her best intentions. I too 
was an American. 

I rose quickly from the floor to apologize, but when she 
saw me move toward her she ran away. Grabbing her 
English book she tore it to pieces and threw them at me. 
Those pages which fell at her feet she trampled upon and 
screamed in Japanese as she did so. 

Finally I caught her hands and kissed her, I held her 
head to mine and when she started to sob I could have 
tom my tongue out This cruel inability to speak was 
killin g US and we were becoming lost people in a void of 
ideas . . . We were lovers who could not love and when 
Hana-ogi had sought to bridge this gap— humiliating her- 
self and surrendering her hatred of the enemy— I had 
laughed at her. 

I realized then that words must no longer be permitted 
to keep us apart I lifted Hana-ogi to bed roll and 
placing her beautiful legs toward the fire, I held her head 
close to my heart and burst into my own words, whether 
she could understand them or not That night I said, 
“Hana-ogi, Hana-ogi! I love you with all the heart and 
mind within me. I’ve been a barren desert . . . Tve been 


a man flying a lost plane far in the sky and I have never 
before imown a human being. Now Tve come to an ah’en 
land among people I once hated and Tve met you and 
taken you av/ay from these people and brought you to a 
tiny house and you have made a shred of heaven here. 
Hana-ogi, if Tve hurt you through my ignorance you 
ought to lash me through the streets of Osaka, for my 
heart is in your care and if I were to hurt you I would be 
destroying myself. Whether you understand or not, these 
words are for you.” And I kissed her. 


I beheve she comprehended v/hat I said, for with her 
face now pressed to mine she spoke softly in Japanese and 
I think she unburdened herself of the accumulated pas- 
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sions that had been tormenting her word-stricken heart. I 
closed my eyes and listened to the wonderful sound of her 
voice as she uttered the strange, angular syllables of her 
native language. She said one word which sounded like 
Jioshimashita and I looked up and said it and she laughed 
and kissed my lips to keep them still while she completed 
her statement. She did not use one word I understood, 
but the meaning of her thoughts somehow seeped through 
and we knew that we were more deeply in love than ever 
before. 

From that night on Hana-ogi and I talked with each 
other a great deal and we discovered that in love what is 
said is far less important to the person spoken to than the 
one who speaks. If I wanted to tell her that the days were 
growing longer and that I first noticed this during the 
f year when I was a young boy on an Army base in Mon- 
tana, I said just that, and it was marvelous for me, for 
then I remembered how I felt as a boy— the great clean- 
ness of life and the bigness— and I had a larger heart with 
which to love. And Hana-ogi spoke to me of her childhood 
and of how she dreamed of going to Tokyo and of how, 
when she got there, it seemed so much smaller than she 
had imagined. I understood only a little of what she in- 
tended, but one thing I understood with amazdng clarity; 
when she had talked of these things for a long time she 
was lovelier than I had ever imagined a woman could be. 
In those long nights of talking, there in the bed roll on the 
tatami mats, I think we came closer to sharing with com- 
plete finality two human lives than will ever be possible 
for me again. Forbidden the use of words, we drove our 
hearts to understanding, and we imderstood. 

In the morning after Hana-ogi tore up the English hook 
I gathered the mutilated pages to bum them, but in doing 
so I noticed that her book had been published in 1879 by 
a brilliant Japanese scholar who had apparently been 
bowled over by English during those first wonderful days 
when Japan was opening her gates to Western learning. 
This gentlemans first sentence “for young ladies to use 
when starting a conversation in public” was Hana-ogi’s 
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epic ‘Xo, the postillion has been struck by lightaingr 
although I am sure the ancient scholar never intended it 
CO, that sentence became the gag line of an American- 
Japanese home. Whenever trouble appeared m any form 
Hana-ogi would declaim, “Lo, tbe postaiionl” 

I became intrigued by the book and smoothed out some 
of the other pages which yielded gems like “The port- 
manteau of my father is in the room of my mother.” Hana- 
ogi asked me what this meant and I tried to explain, but 
the more I endeavored the sillier it aU became until we 
were convulsed with laughter and I remember thinking, 
while Hana-ogi tickled me in the ribs, of the G.L booklet 
on Japan which said: “The Japanese have no sense of 
humor.” 

But the phrase that quite captivated me was the very 
first one for use at a formal tea “where the participants 
are not well acquainted.” The professor advised loosing 
this bombshell: “The camel is often called the ship of the 
desert” It seemed to me that this sentence was the es- 
sence of Japan: few Japanese had ever seen a camel and 
no one could care less what a camel was like than young 
ladies at tea, but the stubborn fact remained that the 
camel had sometimes been called the ship of the desert; so 
the sentence was judged to be just as good an opening 
salvo as any other. I tried to explain to Hana-ogi how 
ridiculous the whole thing was but she went to great pains 
to explain, with gestures, how the camel strides over the 
sand and seems to be a rolling ship and how the beast 
can go for many days without water and how there are 


two kinds of camels, one with one hump and the other 
with two. I tried to stop this flood of information, but she 
grabbed me by the hand and ran me down the alley to 
Ka^rais, where the. two girls fairly exploded Japanese 
and hatsumi brought out her treasure chest and Hana-ogi 
ran through the magazines till she found one with her pic- 
ture on cover and on the inside were a half dozen pic- 
tures of her as a noble Arabian bandit in a desert extrava- 
gant called The Silver Sheik. Then she commanded Kat- 
sumi to translate and Katsumi said, “But the camel really. 
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is called the sliip of the desert” I bit my lip and pointed to 
a picture of Hana-ogi in flowing robes and said, “Icbi ban, 
ichi baa,” but Hana-ogi studied it and shook her head no. 
She pointed to another and said, “Very nice,” (“Berry 
nice,” she called it) and this one showed her in better 
profile. 



fIRST OFFICER'S V/JFE: "America 
rnen buying underwear for Jap girl 
always look so pathetic.” 

From time to time during this long spring of the year 
used to reconsider Mike Bailey’s question: Did I lovi 
Hana-ogi because I was afraid of American women? A 
first the question had seemed ridiculous. True, I wa 
afraid of the incessant domination of a mother-in-law likt 
the general’s wife, but I was certainly not afraid of Eileen 
except when she imitated her mother, and so far as I knev 
I had never been afraid of -American women in general 
In fact, I bad always liked them very much and so far a 
I can remember there was never a dance at the Point or a 
any of the Air Force bases that I didn’t attend~and ahnos 
always with my own date. I decided that America] 
women didn’t scare me. But then came the problem o 
the weeldes and I was never again so sure. 

I had noticed that for some days Katsmni-san had beei 
trying to si)eak with me alone and I guessed that she wa 
hoping I might know some special way whereby she couk 
get into the United States. Since I coidd give her no help 
tried to avoid discussing the doleful question, but finaU} 
she caught me and asked, “Major, you my friendo ich 
ban?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then maybe you buy me weeldes?” 

“What are weeldes?” 

“You go P.X. Pleeze, Ace, I not able to buy weeldes.” 

"Why not?” I demanded- “All wives get P.X. cards.” 

I remember that Katsumi held back, as if not wanting 
to report Joes troubles, but under my questioning she 
said, Colonel Craford not give me pass. Not give any 

Japanese wife pass. He hate us. He hate Joe for marrving- 
Japanese,” ^ / 6 

Tliis made me sore, so I started out for the big avenue 
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It would have been simpler, I suppose, if I had cut m 
throat right then. Certainly the stares couldn’t have bee 
any tougher or my confusion greater. But I walked as ir 
conspicuously as I could to the lacy counter where, as i 
by prearrangement, the clerks waited on everybody els 
first. So as I stood there, trying to look at some indefinit 
spot on the wall but always hitting brassieres or girdle 
I became aware of the conversation around me. It was ii 
tended for me to hear. 

The first officer’s wife said, “I suppose many of or 
men get trapped by these girls.” 

The second said, “I never see them fighting very hard t 
stay free.” 

The first replied, “I can understand enlisted men an 
Japanese girls. Probably never knew any decent girls i 
America.” You could tell from the emphasis that unque 
tionably the speaker was decent 
'The second agreed, “But what is impossible to unde 
stand is how an officer can degrade his uniform.” 

•Fortunately a clerk appeared and I said, “I’d like son 
weeldes.” 

The American wives broke into laughter and the cle: 
said, in the sing-song professional voice used by Japane: 
girls, “Small, medium or large?” 

I gulped and asked, “What are weekies?” This caused 
real flurry of laughter in which the Japanese girl joined. 

She reached under the counter and produced an opt 
carton containing a bimch of pink nylon panties. Gra 
bing one she dangled it in the air and asked, “Sma 
medium or large?” 

Now more women gathered about the counter ar 
there was an outburst of uncontrolled hilarity. I figur( 
that nothing else could happen so I said, "Til take th 
one.” 

1 At this there was hysterical laughter and the Japane: 
, girl popped her hand over her mouth for a moment, the 
^ fbowed me tlie band of the panty she was holdin 

“Major, weeldes are one for every day of the week.” Ai 
she showed me the embroidered word Thursday. 
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Frantically I indicated the entire pile and said, TU take 
them all.” 

But the clerk said, ‘"These sample only. Small, medium 
or large?” 

In despair I tried to think of how Katsumi looked. My 
mind was an aching blank and I pointed blindly at an- 
other Japanese clerk and said, “Her size, I guess.” 

Behind me one of the women whispered sweetly, “He 
doesn’t remember how big she isl” 

I looked around me at the faces of my countrywomen. 
They were hard and angular. They were the faces of 
women driven by outside forces. They looked like my suc- 
cessful and unhappy mother, or like powerful Mrs. 
Webster, or like the hurried, bereft faces you see on a 
city street anywhere in America at four-thirty any after- 
noon. They were efficient faces, faces well made up, faces 
showing determination, faces filled with a great unhappi- 
ness. They were the faces of women whose men had dis- 
appointed them. Possibly these harsh faces in tlie Osaka 
P.Jt bore an unusual burden, for they were surroxmded 
each day with cruel evidence that many American men 
preferred the softer, more human face of some Japanese 
girl like Katsumi Kelly. 

As I paid the clerk I overheard the first officer’s wtfe 
say, "All little Jap girls who hve with G.L’s are crazy for 
anything that wiU make them seem more American.” The 
second turned to watch me go and added, “Including 
American men.” But as I left these tough, bitter women 
and walked through their circle of bleak and imforgiv- 
ing faces I saw near the elevator an American girl who 
could have been Eileen Webster. She was beautiful and 
fresh and perfect and I almost cried aloud with pain to 
th^ that something had happened in A m erican life to 
dnve men like Mike Bailey and me away from such de- 
lectable girls. 



BUDDHIST MOMK. 1794; "This bell 
we received as a gift from fhe girls 
of Yoshiv/ara." 


Since I now knew that the secret of love is communica- 
tion, I wish I could tell you exactly how Eiana-ogi and I 
learned to talk in those exquisite days of early love, but 
I cannot recall how it was done. I do remember the eve- 
ning when I tried to ask Hana-ogi what her name meant 
I was barefooted and wearing the cheap blue-and-white 
Idmono so common in Japan. I sat with my back against 
the fragile wall, my feet awkwardly out upon the tatami. 
I tried to convey the idea: ‘'What does Hana-ogi mean?” 
but I did not succeed for the only two words she under- 
stood were what and her own name and she naturally 
suspected that I wanted to know what she wanted. So 
vrifh tiny gestures and much pointing she indicated om 
small house of great love and said tiiat all she wanted 
was to be here with me, that she wanted to hear me 
splashing in the tub, that she wanted to cook omr meah 
over the glowing fire and that when she slid the papei 
doors shut in the evening die wanted to lock us in and 
the world out' 

Quietly I sat against the wall and tucked my Idmonc 
tighter about me, relishing the delicate thoughts she had 
expressed for both of us. But then I tried again and thi 
: time she cried, “Ah, so desu-kal The other Hana-ogil YeS; 
; Rroyd-san. I telL” 

, It is here that I -wish I could explain, but I can’t Know- 

. ing almost nothing of my language this extraordinary gir] 
i; nevertheless told me the following story, while ] 
scrunched against the wall, my Imees against my chin, 
Some of the passages she danced, some of them she 
pantomuned, and some she spoke in such expressive Tana- 
nese that I could fairly guess their meani^. S 
tlie story she told me: 
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Once upon a time in a small village near Tokyo there 
was a girl of great beauty. No one faiows her name, but 
she was to become Hana-ogi, the most renowned prosti- 
tute in the entire history of Japan. As a child she lived 
with her widowed mother but it soon became apparent 
that her only possible futiure lay in the green houses of 
Yoshiwara, dte ancient walled quarter by the marshes of 
Tokyo, where the unwanted young girls of fanner fami- 
lies were trained to become glowing and cultivated 
courtesans. 

The old mother sold Hana-ogi when the rare child was 
seven, and for eight years this girl, always more beautiJFuI, 
waited on the established courtesans of Ogi-ya, the green 
house which she would later make the most femous in 
all Japan. While she still wore her obi tied behind with its 
long ends signifying that she was virgin, the older girls 
taught her the. skills of their trade and on her fifteenth 
birthday Hana-ogi discarded forever her real name, tied 
her obi in front, and took her Erst customer. 

He was a young man from Odawara and he fell so des- 
perately in love with Hana-ogi that he used to haunt the 
steps of Ogi-ya even when he had not the money to come 
inside. In perplexity he watched Hana-ogi become the 
most prized woman in Yoshiwara, and there were more 
than four thousand there at the time. She became famous 
for her poems, exquisite sighings of the heart and delicate 
memories of farm life when the early dew was on the 
rice fields. Priests in the temples sometimes told the wor- 
shippers of diis saintly girl who took no thought of buy- 
ing her own freedom from the green houses but who 
sent all her money home to her old mother. On holy days 
Hana^gi went to a Buddhist temple that was known as 
the silent temple because it had no bell to record the 
great days and one evening Hana-ogi led a procession of 
thousands from the Yoshiwara bearing a bronze bell for 
this silent temple. It was her gift to the priests who were 
poorer than she. 

Her fame b^ame so great that visitors from C3nna 
came to see this glory of Nihon. (My Hana-ogi rarely 
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called her country Japan, never Nippon.) Poets wrote 
famous songs about her. Men close to the Shogun came 
to talk with her, and above all the painters of the pass- 
ing world, the wood-block artists who lived along the 
edge of Ae Yoshiwara, made many portraits of her. 
Today, in the museum at Kyoto, you can see maybe three 
dozen famous paintings of Hana-ogi. When I see them, 
said my Hana-ogi, 1 think that this immortal woman is 
speaking to me across the years and I take courage. 

Now all the time that the great men of the Shogun’s 
palace and the world-famous painters were with Hana- 
ogi, the yoimg lover from Odawara was watching, too, 
and one spring as the cherry blossoms were about tc 
bloom he abducted Hana-ogi from the green houses, 
Where they hid themselves, these two happy people, nc 
one knows. Whether they had children of &eir love nc 
one can say. The years passed and bad luck fell on the 
house of Ogi-ya. No more did the rich men and the paint- 
ers come there and no more did the priests of the nearbj 
temples receive gifts from Hana-ogi. The portraits of thii 
unforgettable girl were sold in great quantity, for every- 
one wished some memento of the loveliest woman Japai 
had ever produced. 

Then one day there was a burst of glory. (Here the rea 
Hana-ogi, my living grace, assumed a l^d of cathedra 
beauty as she simulated an incredible procession. ) Hana- 
ogi had come back to the green houses. She was thirty 
four years old, more beautiful than she had ever been 
more stately. Yoimg girls walked before her, bearing 
flowers. A minister of state walked proudly behind her 
Two men held umbrellas over her head, and she wa; 
dressed in an exquisite blue kimono with rich flowing 
robes of purple and the geta upon her feet were elevei 
inches high. Within five days the greatest artists of Japar 
had issued magnificent pictures of her joyous return, anc 
we can see them still, the stately processions, the rare 
wonderful woman coming back to her strange world. 

It was tlie golden agel In those days there was singing 
and long talks and beautiful pictures and fine women anc 
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then foresee, but they were explained to me in part bj 
an event v/hich occurred three nights later. Like anj 
husband and wife we ultimately felt even our peifeci 
home confining and we v/anted to go to a movie, but thi 
was no easy trick- Hana-ogi knew that I might be ar 
rested if I, appeared on the streets vdth her and I knev 
that she would get into serious trouble if she were seer 
with me, so she left our paper doors first and in five min 
utes I foUov/ed and we met inside the darkened theatec 
and held hands like any beginning lovers, congratulating 
ourselves on having evaded the chaperones. But our lud 
didn’t hold because this movie concerned iie Frencl 
Foreign Legion attacking a desert outpost and across thi 
screen lumbered a long convoy of camels and Hana-og 
whispered, “Ships of the desertl” and I fell to laughing st 
hard that finally she clapped her hand over my mouti 
and cried, “Rroyd-san. Somebody see us ” 

She v/as right People did stare and two women recog 
nized Hana-ogi as the great star at Tak-arazuka, so tha 
when the lights went up these v^omen choked the aisl 
and begged an autograph and soon Hana-ogi was sm 
rounded by yoimg girls. 

We hurried out a side door and she fled alone down 
back street and I ambled up the main street and vdien 
. got home I found her sitting dumb on the floor, her hea 
; bowed. She told me that she had always known that som 
. time v/e would be found out and that she was not friglii 
y ened. She v;ould have to leave Takarazuka but she m?gT 
find a job in pictures. Or there were certain theaters i 
Tokyo w’hich might offer her work She said, “I not scar< 
> But Taknrazulm I like very very much.” ( She said, “I ril 
berry berry much.”) 

;;; I suggested at once that perhaps she should leave m 
and return to Takarazuka dormitory and endanger e 
longer a brilliant career but she kept staring at the flot 
iV and said quietly words v/hich meant this; “I alwa^ 
planned to act till I was past forty, for I shaU grow ol 
'' . slowly and when my days as an actress were over I n 
tended to take the place of Teruko-san, who was ti 
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greatest dancer Takaxazuka ever had and who now 
teaches us the classical steps. But when I came here, 
Rroyd-san, I knew the danger I ran and if tomorrow were 
yesterday I would come here again.” 

I think diat’s what she intended to say and I was deeply 
troubled by the responsibihty I had undertaken and by 
the resolve I had made never to desert her, but when she 
saw my silent fears she put her soft hand upon my face 
and said, ‘This time only time I be in love. I not stop our 
love one day before . . .” She made a great explosion 
with her hands as if the world had fallen in. She embraced 
me and we fell back upon the bed roll and I undressed 
her and her slim yellow body shone in the moonlight 
like a strand of gold that had fallen across my pillow, 
and she started to whimper and said, “I not speak true., 
Oh, Rroyd-san, I afraid. I not want to leave Takarazuka. 
I not want to sit by temple— begging— old woman— teeth 
broken away. But if I go you now, I never find courage 
to come back. I never love nobody no more. Never, never. 
(She pronounced it, “I nebber rub nobody, nebber, 
nebber.” ) I not want to be alone. 1 want to sleep here, 
vdth you.” Beside my head she placed her hard, tiny 
pillow stuffed with rice bran and we talked no more, for 
we were finding, as so many people must, that the ways of 
love are often terrifying when the day is done and one 
can no longer avoid studying the prospects of the future. 

But next day she gave me proof of the courage she said 
she did not have. We were eating cold fish and rice when 
our doors slid back and disclosed beautiful Fumiko-san. 
A curious change came over Hana-ogi and it seemed that 
she was no longer in our little house but back on the 
stage at Takarazuka and I appreciated how desperately a 
part of her that theater was. Fumiko had come, she said, 
to warn us. An Osaka newspaperman had seen us at the 
movies and had informed die Supervisor, who had not 
reprimanded Hana-ogi that afternoon because he hoped 
she would come to her senses before he was forced to take 
official action. Funuko-san implied that he had asked 
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her to speak with the brilliant star who had so much to 
lose if she persisted in her indiscretion. _ 

Hana-ogi was deeply disturbed by this news and I be- 
ime aware that these two girls had long ago formed a 
of mutual protection and that they had always stood 


came 

team 


ii piUtCULiUli CUIU. 

together as a team against the difficulties and defeats of 


logeuier as a tcaui 

their profession. Earlier Fumiko had found an American 
who had imperiled her career by kissing her in public 
and Hana-ogi had protested. Now it was Fumiko’s turn 
to sound the warning. The two exquisite girls talked for 
a long time in Japanese and I judged they were assessing 
the various risks in the situation but Fumiko’s arguments 
did not prevail and she left with tears in her eyes. When 
she had closed the doors Hana-ogi said simply, “I stay.” 

1 discussed with her the possible results of this choice, 
even at times coming close to arguing on Fumiko’s side, so 
tliat Hana-ogi stopped short, stood facing me, and de- 
manded, “More better I go?” When I cried no and kissed 
her, she closed the discussion by saying, ‘T stay.” 

There was a firmness about her mouth when she said 
this and 1 was smprised, for I had come to look upon her 
as the radiant symbol of all that was best in the Japanese 
woman: the patient accepter, the tender companion, the 
rich lover, but when Hana-ogi displayed her iron will I 
reflected that throughout the generations of Japanese 
women there had also been endlessly upon them this 
necessity to be firm, not to cry, not to show pain. They had 
to do a man s work, they had to bear cruel privations, yet 
they remained the most feminine women in the world. 
Now that I knew them, these strange Japanese women, I 
saw the contradiction everywhere. Katsumi was having 
a baby when she hadn’t the slightest idea how it would 
be cared for or under what flag, yet it was she who bol- 
stered up the spirits of her family. Hana-ogi had placed 
her career m jeopardy for a few months in a tiny house 

- Tiwln. ^ never marry her. 

^ American soldiers, the 

^ UlOc women bent double carrying briota and moi4 te 
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the nintib story of a new building, the old women in rags 
who pulled plows better than horses, and the young wives 
with three children, one at breast, one strapped on the 
bach; one toddling at her heels. I concluded that no man 
could comprehend women until he had known the women 
of Japan with their unbelievable combination of unre- 
mitting work; endless suffering and boundless warmth- 
just as I could never have known even the outlines of love 
had I not lived in a little house where I sometimes drew 
back the covers of my bed upon the floor to see there the 
slim golden body of the perpetual woman. I now under- 
stood why ten thousand American soldiers had braved 
the fury of their commanders and their country to marry 
such women. I understood why there were supposed to be 
many thousands of American-Japanese babies in the 
, islands. I understood why perhaps a half million Ameri- 
can men had wandered down the narrow alleys to find the 
little houses and the great love. 


tT. COU CALHOUN CRAFORDs "You 
goddamned nigger-lover." 


On this night I could not sleep. I was agitated by 
ogi’s problem although as events turned out, I slmuld 
have been concerned about my own. I was aware ttat I 
had found that one woman whose mere presence beside 
me in the dark ni^t made me both complete and cou- 
rageous. Toward four in the morning 1 hammered my pil- 
low in confusion and Hana-ogi wakened and felt my fore- 
head and said, “Rroyd-san, you sickl” And she leaped up 
from our bed and tended me as if I were a child and 1 
hadn’t the fortitude to tell her that I was in a trembling 
fever because her picture of an old woman huddling be- 
side a Buddhist temple had made me nightmarish. 

She cooled my head and wrapped dry sheets about us 
and 1 went to sleep assured that somehow we would es- 
cape from the inevitable consequences of our acts. But 
when 1 woke I was shivering again, not from fever but 
from outrage. For Lt.Col. Calhoun Craford, a pavmchy 
red-faced man who hated every human being in the world 
except certain Methodists from his comer of a hill county 
in Georgia, stood over our bed. His round florid face 
looked Iflce a decaying pumpkin as he stared down at us. 

"Well,” he drawled ihEuriatingly. “You doin’ mighty fine 
; do^vn there, Major,” He kicked at the bed roll and Hana- 
1 ogi drew a sheet about her neck. Then LtCoL Craford 
• got purple in the face and shouted, “You get to hell up 
[ here, Major Gruver. The Giniral’s gonna hear about this,” 

; He muscled his way about our tiny ro 

over, and I leaped from bed, but bel 
=: thing he threw my pants in my face 
i spectacle you are. A giniral’s son 
1 nigger.” ’ 

, With an almost premonitory sense I recaUed Joe Kelly s 


■ore I could do ai 
and grunted, "Fi 
shacl^’ up with 
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violent threat one night when he had come home beat: 
“Some day IT! MI that fat bastard.” I felt that if LtCoL 
Craford said one more thing in that room Td beat Kelly to 
the job. I think the colonel sensed this, for he looked con- 
temptuously at Hana-ogi huddled beneath the sheet and 
st^ed throng the paper doors. They trembled as he 
passed. 

When LtCol. Craford showed me in to General Web- 
ster’s office in Kobe the old man minced no words. “What 
in hell does this mean, Lloyd!” He was much more pro- 
fane than I can repeat and he had aU the details. “A j&ne, 
clean, upstanding man like you! The son of a general in 
the United States Anny. Shacking up with some 
cheap ...” 

I stood there and took it He never mentioned Eileen, 
but it was obvious that he was bawling me out on her be- 
half. She had been held up to public ridicule. His wife 
had been made to look silly. And I had outraged the 
mih'tary decencies. 

He shouted, “Did you sign that paper we sent you 
acknowledging my order about public displays of affec- 
tion with indigenous personnel?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Then you know what’s in the order?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“But you defied the order?” 

“No, sir.” 

He exploded. “What in hell do you mean, no sir?” 

“I’ve never been guilty of public affection with a Japa- 
nese girL” 

LtCol. Craford stepped forv/ard and said, “One of my 
men saw them in the movies the other night. He followed 
them along the back streets. They were holding hands,” 
he added contemptuously, 

"You’re a liar!” I shouted. 

General Webster rapped on the desk. "You be stffi, 
Gruver, 'This is serious busioess. Now Craford, what actu- 
ally happened?” 
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Tlie repugnant colonel cougjied, pointed 
disgust and said, “He flagrantly broke tbe omer, 
Made love on die streets with a Jap girl, ^etn 
keepin’ witb her. We’ve checked her recorci. 
whore.” 

I sprang from my position i 


“You 


rushed at Craford, General Webster astonisne 
reaching out and shoving me back, 

“So you say you weren’t seen with her? 
“That's what I do say. General W eb^” I - 
He became quite angry and asked in a _ 
“What do you call living togetherr Dcrfc yen ^ 
cohabitation a public &play of sfectfon?’ 

“No, sir,” I said. “Not in tenns of year -erds: 
never seen on the streets.” 

The general lost his composure ar 


la raimrs 


going to court-martial you, yonag man. Tz€' 
every law of decency. You’re under ncuse arrs. 
stand what that means?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Watch him, Craford. If he ccss anytnng inr 
the stockade.” 

“I 'Will, sir,” Craford viieezci. 
“Fuxthennore,” the gsieral cp-r =^7= 
father.” 

I gulped and he saw feai Sist ct^ ^ 3— 
covered by saying, “All right, sin hut I r^- 
“I wish you hadn’t made an 
take him under guard to his cuartem”"^ 

Lt.Col, Craford enjoved hinnilisriiis: 

since I wus the sou of a four-star 
quite a flourish of deresfe-r 

HemarMmemtot^Iccc^c^g^X- 

fte Aort flight or st^s leading to the aevsfc:^ 

&e hall p:^t aH the epen (Uiom 

I he growled. 


i-ad i it ninu- 


^ soon as he vus sene I csUsd rf- — ^ 
d I could get held cfjee S^v: 
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'contact and he whispered, “Can’t talk, Ace, 111 be over.” 
He arrived around noon that morning ^d slumped into 
a chair, “Jeez, Ace, the fat’s in the fire.” 

“What happened?” 

“Old Blubber-gut sent a bunch of strong-arm boys tb 
search your house. They photographed everything. I hope 
you didn’t have any Air Force papers you shouldn’t have. 
Anyway, they wrecked the joint and boarded it up for 
good.” 

■ “What happened to Hana-ogi?” 

"The neighbors say she slipped out right after you were 
arrested. Katsumi watched Blubber-gut’s men tear up 
the house. Then she hurried out to T^arazuka with the 
news but Hana-ogi never batted an eye.” 

"How can people take things so cahnly?” I cried; 

"You leam,” Joe explained. “When you’re a Japanese 
■ ‘•woman or an enlisted man, you leam.” 

It was that evening that my real torment began, for 
/'when the performance of Swing Butterfly ended I looked 
do\vn from my prison and saw graceful Hana-ogi, moving 
like a goddess down the flower walk and across the Bitchi- 
bashi and through the vegetable stalls and onto the path 
• that led to the dormitory and long after she had dis- 
appeared I could see the image of that shm and graceful 
girl disappearing into the shadows— and I became more 
determined than ever that I must not lose her. 

On the third evening after my house arrest began, I was 
sitting before the dismal meal of Marine food brought to 
my room by the waiter, when Mike Bailey opened my 
door softly, cased the joint like a detective, tiien motioned 
down the hail. In men’s clothes, looking like a would-be 
janitor, Hana-ogi slipped in to see me. Mike made a hasty 
sign of benediction and tiptoed out. 

I cannot describe how joyous it was to see Hana-ogi in 
my room. Not only had I been tortured by my longing to 
have her beside me in the bed roll but— as I realized 
now— I was even more hungry to hear her soft voice chat- 
tering of the day’s events and I believe my heart actually 
grew bigger as she told me of the Httle things: “Fumiko- 



san say I crazy. Wlien Colonel Craford smash house twc 
kimonos rest” 

"What do you mean, rost?” 

“Men take. I no find.” 

I became so incensed over the lost Idmonos that ] 
realized that I had reached a new meaning of the wore 
love. I was engaged in a heavenly contest with Hana-og 
to see which of us could give most to the other and thi 
experience of surrendering my desires to another humai 
being was new to me and frightening in its implications. ] 
was already thinking vaguely about the future and a per 
plexing problem popped out as a blunt question: “Hana 
ogi, how old are you?” 

She coimted thirty on her fingers and I felt as if a baske 
of icicles had been dmnped over me, for a woman o: 
thirty and a man twenty-ei^t seemed abnormal. I hat 
knovra several officers married to women older than the] 
and it always turned out badly. I was suddenly glum till ! 
remembered that a Japanese girl is considered to be on( 
year old at birth so we figured it out that Hana-ogi wa 
really only twenty-nine and that furthermore during eigh 
months of each year we would be the same age. It wa 
extraordinary how much more beautiful she seemed a 
twenty-nine than she had been at thirty. 

Toward morning she dressed and left my room, asking 
“You have diimer tonight— Maldno’s?” 

I explained what house arrest meant and said that I ha( 
pledged my honor as an officer. She said simply, “I hav 
pledge my honor too. I have pledge the honor of m; 
mother and the food of my two sisters.” Then she kissei 
me and left 

So tliat night I put my honor way down in the bottor 
drawer among my socks and crept through the alleys t 
Maldno’s and as I climbed the stairs to the little roox 
where I had first seen Hana-ogi my heart beat like th 
throbbing of an airplane engine and I thought, “God, thx 
I should have become so involved,” but when I got ther 
Hana-ogi in green skirt and brown blouse was waiting fc 
me. Old MaJdno made us tempura and to my surprise 
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Found I was getting to enjoy Japanese food. We talked of 
many things and Hana-ogi said that soon Swing Butterfly 
(she always call it Butterfrtj) would close in Takara- 
zuka. Maybe it would go to Tokyo. The news was terrify- 
ing and I hadn’t the courage to discuss what it might 
mean to us but she said, “I no go Tokyo. I stay here and 
wait for you.” 

It was incredible to me that she would give up Taka- 
razuka and I said, “Hana-ogi, you can’t,” 

Before she could reply Makino came nmning in and 
cried, ‘‘M.P.’sr Ashamed of myself I crowded into a cup- 
board and heard the heavy tread of LtCol. Crafor^s 
polished boots and in that moment I imderstood what an 
ugly thing fear was and why we had fought the last war 
against the Germans: we were fighting the tread of heavy 
boots. And then like the wind on a stormy day I complete- 
ly changed and felt disgusted with myself, an Air Force 
officer breaking my word, hiding in a closet with a Japa- 
nese girl who should have hated me. It was the low spot 
of my life and when Lt.Col. Craford stamped down the 
stairs I stepped out of the closet and said, “Hana-ogi, I’ve 
got to go back.” 

She looked at me closely and asked, "When M.P. 
come . . .” She pointed at the closet and asked, ‘Tou 
sorry?” She could not find the right word for ashamed 
but she did bring a blush to her cheeks and she did act 
out my shame. 

“Yes,” I said. “I gave my word.” But as I turned to go a 
flood of terrible longing overtook me and I grasped her 
face in my hands and cried, “Don’t go to Toliyo, Hana- 
ogi. Wait here. I cannot let you go.” 

Her slim, straight body grew limp and she whispered to 
me in Japanese, something which meant, “Not Takara- 
zuka or my mother could take me away.” 

I kissed her hands as I had done that first night There 
were a hundred things I wanted to say, but I was choked 
with confusion. I walked boldly down the stairs, marched 
openly along the street to the Marine Barracks. Hana- 
ogi, aware of the deep shame I had felt in the closet and 
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sharing it with me, marched just as brazenly beside me in 
her distinctive Takarazuha costume and kissed me good- 
bye at the barracks. “Eroyd-sani” she said softly, “I love 
you takusan mucL” 
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can oIBcers might love those alien names and ihe enriens 
creatures to whom they belonged- He shouted, ‘ T.rrro 
yourself over some common whorel” 

I had taken a lot these last few days and Td had 
enough. I haiJed back my right fist and let my fadier 
have one below the left ear. He staggered back, got his 
footing and came at me, but General Webster separated 
us. We were all trembling and furious but Webster spoke 
first: “By God, you’ve struck a . . 

“Get out of here, Webster,” my father snapped, “m 
handle this.” 

Frightened and dismayed. General Webster retreated 
and wliile we watched W go, I had a moment to steel 
myself for the brawl I knew must follow. Four times in 
my father s career he had dragged colleagues into a box- 
ing ring where in the anonymi^- of shorts he had massa- 
cred them. Before our fisht began I though' fa a o' 
how strange it was that I had belted my father fcr sao-fcc 
far less than what LtCoL Craford had said and I ez- 
perienced a di^ sensation that wren he femed bade fc 
face me I w'ould see my enemy and mw &ienc. 

I shook the dizziness away' and cedeed my fists, hut 
when he turned he was grirming and chempmu his gum. 
i take it shes not a prostfert'^” k-'che^ “ 

I started to say, 'Sir, this gti fe he fctenttptsd 
me and polled me into a chair beside him andlAM 
Son, what s this all aherot?’ 

Again I start^ to ciplain hot he said. 1 Sew out here 

tom tlie Presjdio to Imeci some senje into yom S 

yon re not m the mailct for sense, are yenf" ^ 

I said, I don t want any lectures” 

He laughed and ch.'w^ V.-- edl- j . 

wouldn't respect veu if yyj flS ^ 

„ — t r-ioat rwung on mp .oi 


seemed right prettj' and 
I told him who she 


^ swung on me. She 
tne isn’t a tramp?” 

" ^ - -Sid, “Bv hp^lvonc XA 


A VWJU umi v.TiO srse wa- 're "n I 

Webster must have f By heavens, Mark 

nbout you having a 


tiDout you having a li-r-i drf^.7"T- 
Uiey don’t budd verv Say, 

tell me how you pmnsolk'a Say, 
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I started to tell him about Katsumi and Joe but he said, 
“Lord knows, son, I hoped you would marry Eileen Web- 
ster, Good femily, staunch military background. Mother’s 
a bit of a bore but in service you can always get away 
from her. Say, have you heard the news that really galls 
Webster? His daughter’s serious about a real-estate sales- 
man from Seattle. Major, I think. Webster's furious and, 
is rotating the fellow back to the States.” 

He sized me up carefully, chewing his gum, and said, 
“YTmow, son, if you still wanted Eileen you could have 
her. Wait a minutel Don’t imderestimate that kind of 
marriage. Right now you’re all boiled up about sex, but 
a man lives a long life after that fire goes dovra. Then 
you appreciate having a woman you can talk to, some 
one who knows military life. What do you and Madame 
Butterfly talk about?” 

He waited for me to speak but as soon as I started he 
said, "Let’s get back to Eileen. You ever know any ofBcers 
married to women who disliked the military? Sad lot Sad 
business. Your mother and I haven’t been what you might 
call romantic lovers . . .” He slapped his leg and burst 
into real laughter. “Could you imagine your mother in a 
shack along a canal! But anyway we’ve always been able 
to talk. We want the same things. We want the same 
things for you, Lloyd.” 

He paused and I thought I was back in St Leonard’s 
on another occasion like this. My father was saying, “Your 
mother and I want the same things for you, Lloyd,” but 
even then I knew for a certainty that Mother had never 
wanted those things for me and I had the strange feeling 
that if she were in Japan right now— if she knew the 
whole story — she would be on my side and not Father’s. 

He said, “I suppose you’ve figured what your present 
course would mean to things like life plans.” 

“What do you mean, present coursed 

“Well, getting married to a Japanese girl.” 

"Married!” 

“Sure, married.” He chewed his gum real fast and then 
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CTL Esrin. 
LT-d Ee\- e: 


said, "You mean you haven’t thought 
You mean you think you’re the smartest ; 

Can shack up %vith a girl, have children ev 
think of marriage.” 

I wasn’t thinking of marriage,” I said weaki”. 

I know you weren’t,” he roared. From the cmer room 
General Webster stuck his head fcousn the door and 
asked nervously, “Everything all rishtr”' 

“Get out of here,” my father commanded, and I thought 
how rarely men like him could respect men like Webster 
or men like the one I seemed on the verge of becoming. 
Squaw man the Army %vould have called me in the old 
days. He wallced up and do\vn the room fiering his head 

She tonl "" 

® You’re gonna 

work yourseh mto a box. You-U be unable to jSnd isoln^ 

Ul'^d S mT'" on maniagel Youll mfm- it, 
Ll Yon'S K feiything just dandy. Good 
EnLlfh?^ yoais old. Wny didn’t wa r.f.-v 

Eileen that summer in San Antomor 

..3“^^''’ le asW suspictef. ... 

i.^ s son was nmyijjBjj ,, 

noi.moaaHfflTCta.eVpirF 

Damari bn« ^ .. 

^^ehsfer’s nfe 

0^. «s yop:,:osirs . _ 
^'msociTdri£,^,£A4 

Even-fcdyfegh 
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lashing. It -wasn’t that we’d spoiled Della and Ch^ley’s , 
wedding. It was that we’d spoiled her plans. I've always 
been afraid of Eileen since then.” 

"Afraidr 

“Well, sort of. After the ceremony the four of us who 
had gotten Harry drunk drove out to Randolph Field. 
Nobody said anything and we drove very fast and once 
when a Ford truck almost socked -us one of the men 
said, “rhat would be the second truck that mowed tis 
down today,’ and we all laughed and got drunk again 
and for the rest of that summer I never really seriously 
thought about marrying Eileen. Then Korea came along.” 

“But you have thought about marrying Madame Butter- 
fly?” 

“No,” I said. 

“A son doesn’t bust his father, Lloyd, unless he’s think- 
ing pretty deeply about something. Look, son. Suppose 
yop do marry this yellow girl. I’m on the selection board 
and your name comes up. Fd pass you by and if I wasn’t 
on the board Fd ad-vise the others to pass you by. We 
don't want officers with yellow wives. And where would 
you live in America? None of our friends will want you 
hanging around -with a yellow wife. What about your 
children? Tcan’t send half -Jap boys to the Point.” 

I thought it was very like my father to assume that all 
his grandchildren would be boys who would naturally 
attend the Point. I was going to say something about 
this, but he kept talking, 

“Son, Mark Webster was blustering. Fve talked him 
into forgetting your court-martial. 'W^en I was sore I 
asked him to cut orders sending you back to Korea. Even 
yet it’s a great temptation for me to approve those orders 
and tell you to get back there and fight this thing out. 
But you’ve had Korea. Say, how are those Russian jetsF’ 

I said they were good and he asked, “Y’think that Rus- 
sian pilots man those planes?” 

I said I thought so but we hadn’t captured any. - 

“Those Russian are bastards,” he said. “Real bastards.” 

I said, “We’ve been able to handle them so far." 
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He banged the chair and said, “Son, don’t take sex 
00 seriously.” 

I said, “\Vliat should you take seriously?” 

He said, “A whole life.” He chewed his gum furiously 
md said, “A whole, well-rounded, life.” 

I said, “Promotions and place in society and things like 
hat?” 

He looked at me quizzically and said, “You pulling my 
eg, son?” 

I said, “Like the way you married a general’s daugh- 
ter?” 

He said very calmly, "I ought to clout you. I just don’t 
anderstand you sometimes. In ten years you’ll be figliting 
the Japs again.” 

“Maybe, But I won’t be Bghting Hana-ogl” 

"How can an officer get mixed up with a Japanese girl 
and take it seriously?" 

1 said, “Look, Pop. Tliis gag worked once. This man-to- 
man ...” 

He looked half amused and aslced, “^\T3at do you 
mean?” 

I said, “Remember St Leonard’s when I tliought I 
wanted to skip tlie Point and study English or something 
like tliat?” 

“Long time ago. I’d forgotten,” 

“No you didn’t. Pop, All tlie way out here from the 
Presidio you tried to remember what trick it was that 
convinced me then to do what you wanted me to do.” 

He blustered a moment and said, “Son, let’s not obscure 
the facts. I’m here because you’re my son and I’m very 
proud of you. Believe it or not I’m even proud that you 
had tlie guts to ignore Mark Webster’s stupid order and 
find yourself a house in Osaka. But I don’t want to see a 
decent American kJd like you waste his life. Son, I’ve 
watched our men marry German girls and French girls 
and even Russian girls. Invariably, if you know the man, 
its a sign of weakness, Tliey’re all panty-waists. Strong 
men have tlie guts to marry tlie girls who grew up next 
door. Such marriages fit into the community. They make 
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the nation strong. In your case and mine such marriages 
fit into mihtaxy service. Leave it to the poets and painters 
and people who turn their back on America because 
they’re afraid of it to go chasing after foreign girls.” 

He chomped his gum and said, much more slowly, “I 
ever tell you about Charley Scales? Resigned his com- 
mission and joined General Motors, Said he’d make a 
lot of money and he did. Some years later he came to 
proposition me about joining him. Lloyd, that was in 
1933 when the Army was the garbage can of democracy 
but I didn’t even think twice. I’ve been tempted in my 
life but never by Charley Scales. Right now!” He snapped 
his fingers and said, "Who’d you ralher be, Charley Sc^es 
or me^ 

It was a childish trick but it had a great efFect on me. 
j In my mind’s eye I could see Charley Scales, a big, happy 
man of some distinction in Detroit and the world. But to 
compare him with my father was ridiculous. 

Father said, “You talk this over with your Madame 
Butterfly. You’ll find she agrees with me.” 

I said “I wiU.” 

He said “By the way, where’d she learn English?” 

I said she didn’t speak English and he cried “You mean 
you’ve learned Japanese?” 

I said “No.” 

He stopped chewing his gum and looked at me. 'Tou 
mean— you have no common language? French, maybe?” 

I said, “Well, you see ...” 

‘Tou mean you can’t talk together?” 

"Well, on a really intricate problem she ...” I was 
going to explain that she danced the words for me, but 
I felt that Father wouldn’t understand But he surprised 
me. 

When he realized that we shared no language he be- 
came unusually gentle. I cannot recall his ever having 
been quite as he v/as at that moment. He put his arm 
about my shoulder and said reassuringly, “Son, you’ll 
work this thing out” 

He called for General Webster and said gruffly, “Mark, 
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I v/as wrong. Tin tearing up these orders for Korea. Tt 
b*d doesn’t need Korea. His problem is right here,” 

General V/ebster said, "That’s what I told him and lo< 
how . . 

“Mark, don’t blow your top at this Idd.” 

"Why not? Disobeying an order, breaking his v/oi 
striking a superior . . ” 

Father laughed and said, “Now you and I knov/, Mai 
that it was completely silly to issue such an order to 
bunch of healthy young men surrounded by pretty gir 
But that’s beside die point Don’t get sore at Uoyd.” 

"Why not?” 

"Because he’s going to be your son-in-law.” 

"He’s what?” 

"He doesn’t know it yet, and Eileen doesn’t know 
yet but if you want to do something constructive, kei 
real-estate salesmen away from your daughter. Becau 
sooner or later she's going to be my daughter, too.” 

The t\vo generals stamped out of the barracks and 
three hours my father v/as on his way back to ti 
Presidio. 


WATANABE-SAN; "You pull this 
lever and the steel boll shoots up 
there and falls back down." 


If Father thought that the tricks which had defeated me 
in prep school would still work he was misled, for now 
I Imew my mind. I had met a delectable woman, one 
whom I could love focevec, and I simply wasn’t warned 
about fathers and generals and Air Force rules. Here 
on this earth I had found Hana-ogi and by the time my 
father arrived back in California she and I had things 
' .worked out. We made a deal with Joe and Katsumi 
> whereby we took one comer of their house and here we 
established a life as warm and loving as two human 
beings have ever known. 

I would come home from the airfield to find Joe and 
Katsumi preparing the evening meal. They would tell 
me what had happened that day and I would exchange 
military gossip widi Joe, but it would be a nervous time, 
for I would be watching the door and finally we would 
hear Hana-ogi’s soft steps coming up the alley and Kat- 
sumi and Joe would slip away for a moment to gather 
wood or buy things at the store. The door would open 
and there would be Hana-ogi, a glimmer of perspiratioh 
on her soft golden cheeks. Like all Japanese she carried 
her books and bundles wrapped in a bright silk shawl 
tied cross cornered, aud when I think of her at the sliding 
door of that little house I see her kick off her saddle 
shoes, drop the silken bimdle, run her hand through her 
hair and hurry across the tatami to Idss me. At such times 
I would catch her in my arms, swing her into the air and 
drop her behind the screen that cut off our portion of 
tlie room. There she would swiftly slip off her Western 
clothes and slowly fold herself into a brocaded kimono. 
She was lovely; beyond words she was lovely. 
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But I must not imply that the waimth and wonder 
I tliat house came solely from Hana-ogi, beautiful and 
:omplete as she was, for I think that I have*never seen a 
nore satisfactory wife than Katsiuni Kelly. She organized 
ler house to perfection and kept it immaculate, even 
hough Hana-ogi and I were apt to be careless. She 
x)uld cook, she could sevr, she could talk on many sub- 
ects and as her pregnancy advanced she gave promise 
Df being an even finer mother than she was a wife. 

Sometimes I used to watch her and I recalled with 
smbarrassment that once in the consul’s office I had al- 
nost refused to lass her because she seemed so clodden 
ind repugnant vfith her giggling and her big gold tooth. 
Niow she seemed to me one of the most perfect v/omen 
[ had ever known, for she had obviously studied her man 
ind had worked out every item of the day’s work so that 
the end resxilt would be a happy husband and a peaceful 
home. I asked Joe about this once and he said, “Ten years 
from now in America there’ll be a club. Us fellows who 
married Japanese girls. Our password will be a sup- 
pressed giggle. Because we won’t want them other lugs 
dowTQ the street to discover what gold mines we got” 

I asked, “Are all Japanese \vives as good as Katsumi?” 

He said, "I admit I got somethin’ special. But you don’t 
hear tlie other boys kickin’.” We mapped our kimonos 
around omr legs and sat back to enjoy one of the sweetest 
moments of the day. The girls were preparing supper and 
we listened to them talking Japanese. Katsumi spoke 
rapidly— the day’s gossip, no doubt— and Hana-ogi, wash- 
ing our rice, said over and over at least two dozen times, 
"Hai! Hail” The phrase shot out of her mouth vith such 
force it seemed to have come from the very bottom of 
her stomach, a cr>' of primeval terror. Actually it was 
merely tlie Japanese way of saying t/es. But in addition 
to this machine-gun ha! she kept nodding her head and 
chanting moumfuUy, "Ah, so desu-ka! Ah, so desu-ka!” 
To hear the girls in any tririal conversation would con- 
vince you tliat some sublime tragedy had overtaken us alL 
Joe finally asked, “Wliat are you sayin’?” 
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Katsumi looked up startled and explained, “I speak 
Hanako-san about a fish my father catch one day.” - 

I started to laugh but Joe asked quietly, “Was it a big 
fish?” 

“More big than this one,” Katsiuni said proudly. “Hana- 
ko-san say she never see such a fish.” I liked Katsumi’s 
name for Hana-ogL Japanese girk often take their names 
from feminine or poetic wor& to which they generally 
add -ko or -yo. Thus at Takarazuka most girls had names 
like “Misty Snow” or “Spring Blossom” or Starry Night.” 
And their names usually ended in -ko. For myself, I 
preferred the other form, Hanayo, and once Hana-ogi 
told me, “Hanako more Japanese but Hanayo more 
sweet.” 

The longer I lived with Joe Kelly, reared in an orphah- 
Vage and rejected by his foster parents, the more astonished , 
I was that he could adjust so perfectly to married life. 

' He was a considerate husband, a happy clown around, 
the house and the kind of relaxed and happy family man 
you see in the advertisements of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Speaking of the Post, it helped me understand a little 
better what married life is. On May 30th the girls were 
all whispers and at dinner they sprang the big surprise! 
It was an American holiday, so they had pumpkin pie. 
Where tliey had finagled the pumpkin we never knew, 
but the pie was something out of this world, for they had 
used the pumpkin as you would apples or cherries and 
had baked it just as it came out of the can and it was 
really dreadtfuL I took one look at it and started to say, 
“What . . .” but Joe cut me short and tasted his piece. 

“It’s good,” he said laconically. 

■ The girls bit into their pieces and you could see them 
sort of look at each other as if to say, “Americans must 
be crazy. To eat something like this on holidays.” We 
finished the disgusting dessert in silence and four days 
later Katsumi, leafing through an old copy of the Post 
saw a picture of real pumpkin pie. She waited till I got 
home and surreptitiously asked me if that was pumpkin 
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pie, I said yes and she asked me how it stayed so thici 
and so soft and I told her how you made pumpkin cus- 
tard and she started to cry and when Joe came home she 
hugged him and kissed him and told him how ashamed 
she was and since Hana-ogi wasn’t home yet I sat glumlj 
in my comer and thought about the time I had laughed 
at Hana-ogi for her sentence, "Lo, the postillion has been 
struck by hghtning,” and I concluded that Joe s way was 
better and I wondered how a kid from an orphanage 
could xmderstand a problem like tibat while I hadn’t had 
the slightest glimmer. 

However, I must not imply that all Japanese women are 
perfect \vives. A trip along our alley would convince 
anyone that Japanese homes contained every problem 
to be found in American homes; plus some very special 
ones, In the narrow house next us lived the Shibatas, 
He was a minor business oflScial who received practically 
no pay but had an enviable expense account from whicl 
he drew on most nights of the week for expensive geishs 
parties. He siphoned ofF part of the expense account tc 
support one of the pretty young geishas on the side, H 
was rumored that he kept her in a second home near 
the center of Osaka and traditionally his wife should have 
accepted such an arrangement with philosophical indif- 
ference, but Mrs, Shibata was not traditional. She was 
modem and tried to stab her husband with a knife. Al 
three in the morning when black-coated little Shibata-sar 
came creeping homo we could cxitch a moment of silence 
as tlie door to his house opened, followed by an explosior 
from his wife who used to chase him with a club. She wai 
notoriously shrewish, and Katsumi and Hana-ogi apolo- 
gized for her. "Japanese Avife expected to imderstand met 
lil'.c geisha,” they said. 

Nor were most Japanese wves the patient silent crea- 
tures I had been told. \Vlien Sato-san, a railroad em 
ployce, took his wife shopping she trailed a respectfu 
tlirce feet behind him and never spoke a word unles; 
spoken to by her immediate friends. But at home sh« 
was a tyrant and rebuked Sato-san contemptuously fo] 
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not esinuiig more money. As I came to know the wives 
of Japan I had to conclude that they were exactly like 
the wives of America: some were gentle mothere, some 
were curtain dictators and some few were ludcy charms 
who brought their men one good thing after another. I 
decided that which kind a man foimd for himself was 
pretty much a matter of chance, but whenever I looked 
at Hana-ogi I had an increasingly sure feeling that I had 
stumbled upon one of the real lucky charms. 

Across the aUey lived the widow Fukada and her twen- 
ty-year-old daughter Masako, who had had a .G.I. baby 
widiout being married. Sometimes at night we could hear 
the grandmother screaming at Masako that she was a 
slut, and other women in the alley agreed. The American 
:.;baby was not wanted and was not allowed to play with 
j pure Japanese babies, and although everyone in the alley 
ir'loved Joe Kelly and Katsumi and although they were 
^ proud to have a great Takarazuka actress Uving among 
them with her American flier, there was deep resentment 
against Masako Fukada, who had disgraced the blood of 
Japan. 

Down the alley were the hilarious Watanabes. His wife 
was almost as broad as he was taU. They got along to- 
gether fine except that Watanabe-san had a mistress even 
more compelling than a geisha: he was mad-crazy to 
play pachinko. He spent all his money at pachinko and all 
his spare hours at the pachinko parlor. When the police 
closed the parlor each night at eleven he would reluctant- 
ly come home and we would hear fat Mrs. Watanahe 
shouting derisively, “Here comes Pachinko-sanI Dead 
broke!” 

The pachinko parlor stood on the comer neaurest the 
canal, an amazing single room lined with upright pinball 
games. For a few yen Watanabe-san would be handed 
seven steel balls, which he would shoot up to the top 
of the pinball machine and watch agonizingly as they fell 
down to the bottom, almost always missing the holes 
which paid the big prizes. The pachinko parlor on our 
alley was filled from morning till night and everyone was 
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)itten by the pachinko bug, including Hana-ogi and me, 
ind it was a curious fact that my friendship with the 
lachinko players in tliat crowded parlor would later save 
my life. 

Across the alley from the pachinko room was the flower 
shop. You would have thought there could not be in that 
entire alley one rusty yen for flowers, but almost everyone 
who lived along our narrow gutters stopped into the 
flower shop for some solitary spray of blooms which was 
carried reverendy home for the alcove where the gods 
lived. I cannot recall a moment when there were not 
flowers in our alcove and I— who had never known a violet 


from a daisy— came to love them. 

The next shop is difficult to describe. In fact, it is im- 
possible because in all the rest of the world there are no 
shops quite like these in Japan. It was a sex shop where 
husbands and wives could purchase tricky devices with 
which to overcome nature’s mistakes and short changings. 
To satisfy our curiosity Katsumi-san took Joe and me 
there one day. The shy owner listened as we laughed at 
his amazing collection of sex machines. Then he said in 
Japanese, “Go ahead, laugh. Young Japanese men laugh, 
too. But when they’re married and reach forty they come 
to me for help.” !^tsurai translated and then broke into 
^ an uncontrolled giggle. I asked her what she had said 
and she explained, “I tell him Joe no need help.” The shy 
owmer smiled nervously and replied, “At twenty nobody 
needs help.” 


But the true wonders of our alley were the children. I 
; could neither coimt them nor forget them. They had 
round faces, very red cheeks, straight black bangs, fat 
little legs and boundless joy. I don’t think I ever heard 
a Japanese child cry. Certainly I never saw one struck 
- and I came to believe that the most delectable children I 
,• nad ever seen were these noisy, hilarious children. When- 

■' T crowded around me as I came up the alley 
:■ 1 loved Hana-ogi more. 

^ desperately packed, so 

: . one tiny room often became the equivalent of a full- 
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sized American home and these teeming masses o£ people 
lived and worked and had babies and argued politics just 
like all people across the world But there was this dif- 
ference. Not a shred of anything was wasted, not even 
the human manure which was so patiently gathered each 
moming and from which sprang the flowers and the food. 
I recall certain evenings that spring when I entered this 
narrow alley at close of day and the front of every house 
would he open and dozens of children would run, blade- 
bobbed, to greet me and from every open room facing 
the alley and the people of Japan would speak with me 
and I shared a warmth and goodness that I had never 
known in Lancaster or the camps where I grew up. I 
was one of the people-one of the millions of people who 
cling to whatever shred of hope and property they can 
grab hold of, and from this alley with the myriad children 
and the brawling and the flowers and the xmwanted 
American-Japanese baby and the pachinko games and the 
sake drinking I borrowed a strength I had never bad 
before. 



CONSULAR REPORT: "Eskivan. 
Pcfer. Mother says, 'No damned 
good.' " 


II expressed itself in an imforeseen way. I was in my office 
at Itami Air Base when a sergeant appeared to tell me 
dial Lt.Col. Calhoun Craford was outside. The florid 
colonel stepped in and got right down to business, “You 
think you’re smart” (he said it: YawU thank yore smaht) 
"gettin’ a four-star giniral to come out and save your 
neck. You accustomed to hidin’ behind your pappy’s 
back?” Then he let me have it “My men been trailin’ 
you, Gruver. We know you and that tramp are holed 
up in enlisted man’s quarters. But we can’t touch you 
because of your pappy. So we’re doin’ something better. 
Were sendin’ Joe Kelly back to the States.” 

But what’ll happen to Katsumi?” 

The fat colonel looked at me with disgust “Who’s Kats- 
what’s-liis-name?” 

“Kelly’s wife.” 

Shl. Not up to us to worry what happens to 


iou’re not breaking up this family?” 

Don t rail It a family. The girl’s a cheap Jap tramp.” 
1 said Uiat Katsumi was a decent girl, that she was 
Catholic, like her husband, but 
^ ‘ hated Catholics worse tha n 

when we finish 

' «nd I hadn’t done mi, Eileen look ridiculous 
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things looked brighter. I had come to know what a home 
meant, an unpretentious home where love was. I had 
found a beautiful girl filled with tenderness and grace and 
wit I had learned at last to share my heart with another 
human being. And most of all I had discovered the tre- 
mendous passion of turning down the bed roll at night 
and seeing the slim, perfect body of Hana-ogi I jumped 
up and cried, “Gruver-san, if you lose that girl you’re nuts 
'vlarry her, stupid. Marry her.” 

But as soon as I had said the words I began to swea' 
ind I remembered all the predictions my father had made 
hat m'ght in the Marine Barracks. My career gone, m 3 
ivings and their promise lost, my place in my Americai 
world vanished and I with an Asiatic wife. It v/as ther 
that my new-found courage asserted itself. 

I recognized the trick my father had played on me. He 
had planted those poisonous seeds so that they coulc 
Bouxish at just such a moment, and I decided that it wa; 
against such tricks that I was revolting. I did not .wani 
to become a general like my father, with his cold cut- 
affness from the world. I ^dn’t want to be a second 
Seneral Webster, ruled by Eileen. And I certainly didn') 
ever want to become a LtCol. Craford. I wanted to be 
one man, standing by myself, sharing whatever world 
I could make with the woman who bad helped me tc 
discover that world. In my moment of resolution and 
fight I knew that I would never waver from my purpose 
I was going to marry Hana-ogi, 

I called Joe Kelly and asked him to meet me at a tiny 
bar we knew in Osaka where M.P.’s never came. It’s 
impossible to describe such Japanese bars to Americans. 
How can you explain a bar so small that it has ^ace foi 
only four customers and two hostesses? 

“Joe,” I said in greeting, “can you keep a secret?” 

“Sure, Ace.” 

“I mean two secrets. Big ones?” 

“Hanako havin’ a baby?” 

‘7oe, Blubber-gut is laying for you. He’s going to ship 
you home first chance he gets.” 



"niat’s no secret He threatened me openly tvvo da^ 
ago. I didn’t teU anybody. Didn’t want to worry yo 
But he shouted, ‘All you nigger-lovers are goin’ horn 

Soon.’” , , , . 

“Joe, I want you to promise me you won t do anytiur 

stupid.” 

“Me? I should be stupid like him?” 

“Look, One night I heard you tell Katsumi you wei 
ing to shoot Blubber-gut.” 

‘Me? I’m no rod man. What’s your other secret?” 

I ordered another beer and took a big gulp, “Exact: 
lat papers do you have to sign to marry a Japanei 
• 1 ?” 


Joe wliistled and said, “Look, Ace. This ain’t for yoi 
ippose Hanako is beggin’ you to marry herl It air 
r you.” 

“Joe, don’t jump to conclusions. I haven’t told her ye 
ut so help me God, I’m going to marry that girL 
:e tl)e steps? ” He repeated his earlier warning and 
skcd, “You mean you’re sorry you married Katsumi! 
A big grin broke on Joe’s face and he said, “One nig] 
told you that bein’ married to that Buddha-head wi 
vin’. It ain’t It’s somethin’ much finer than livin’. It 
ike you was dead and all the stress and strain was ov( 
nd all diat was left was the very best— and it’s the be 
lecause it’s all mapped up in her. It ain’t livin’, Ac 
‘ used to live in Chicago. This is way beyond that.” 

I sat with my hands over my face and didn’t look u 
or a moment Then 1 said, “I feel exactly that way aboi 
ilanayo.” 


Joe Ignored this and said, “Ace, I don’t believe ^ 
could take the bad time they give you.” 

"Uhat do you mean?” 

“Tliey wear you down. Enlisted men get used to b^ 
but you ain’t had the experience of digj 

^tlow do you mean?” 

chaplain pr 

>011. And everythmg they do they do^vith ^ 
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nniles, like you was off your rocker and only they could 
save you. And whats worse, they ask tibe girl so many 
beart-bumin’ questions. Hana-ogi won’t tell you but some 
night when you kiss her she’ll break down and cry for 
an hour. I don’t think you could take it” 

I said, “Tomorrow morning I’m starting the paper 
work.” 

He said, “Ace, you’re a big man. It would make them 
look silly to lose you to a Japanese girl. So they’ll hit you 
with big stuff.” 

‘Tm ready.” 

“Ace, they'll hit you with generals and admirals and 
men who knew your father. The only way you can swing 
it is to get the help of your Congressman. Who is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“I don’t have , . .” 

"Well, where do you vote?” 

"I’ve never voted.” For the first time I realized that I 
was completely a military man. 'The Air Force was my 
home. I cast my vote with the talking end of an F-86. 

Joe studied this and said, “Don’t worry. Practically 
any Congressman would love to fight your battle. You 
want me to take it up with Shhnmark? He loves to get 
his name in the paper.” 

I thanked Joe and said I’d work it out somehow, but 
that very m'ght they started to throw the big reasons at 
me, even before I had told Hana-ogi that I was going 
to give up the Air Force and marry her. It happened a 
long way off, in Texas, for that night I heard a radio 
program explaining why the Democrats of Texas were 
going to support Dwight Eisenhower for President I 
had known die general at several different bases and had 
played with his son. Suddenly, there in the dark streets 
of Osaka, Eisenhower became the symbol of what a major 
in the Air Force might become: a man ready for many 
different kinds of action if his country needed him. For 
one helhsh hour I walked the streets weighing what I was 
doing and then I foimd myself at the entrance to my 
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alley, and sldnny'Watanabe-san had struck it rich 
pacliilco and ran out in the street to offer me a he 
and I got a rosy glow on, and about eleven Hana-o 
came down to take me home, but I did not tell her th£ 
oi the great decision I had made. 

In the morning I sneaked into Kobe, for I did not wa 
either General Webster or LtCoL Craford to see m 
and I went to the American consulate. Luck was wi 
me, for Mr. Carstairs, the fuddy consul, was not yet : 
and I could t^ privately with his secretary, the hors 
faced girl who had married a G.L 
She recognized me at once and said, “You made n 
kid brother the hero of his whole block.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Your autograph. The kids take Korea seriously, ev« 
if grownups don't” 

Mthough she said this with a smile I noticed that si 
was eyeing me suspiciously and after I had made a fe 
awkward starts at conversation she put her two han 
firmly on her desk and said, “Major Graver, did you cor 
here to find out about marrying a Japanese girl?” 

I gulped and must have blushed for she added ii 
mediately, “I can spot you guys a mile off. What are y 
ashamed of?” 

^ I asked her what she meant by that and she laughr 
“You all think there’s some tricky way to get around t 
red tape. And you're all ashamed to speak to your super 
officers.” She looked up at me with such infectious amu 
meat that I had to laugh, whereupon she said, “But y( 
Ace Giuver. I never thought you’d tumble for a Buddl 
head.” 

I fumbled a hit and asked, “Just what are the pat 
r requirements?” 

^ can’t teU you a thing. Major ” - 

^ou work here.” 

, Forbidden. You military heroes have to clear evei 
; fiuag through your chain of command.” 

^iou mean it’s as tough as that?” 
its tougher, Major. We don’t want men like > 

\ 

) 
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marrying Japanese girls. We make it extra tough for men 
like you.” 

“I was orJy asking,” I said. 

“Sure! There hasn’t ever been a soldier in here who 
really intended to get married. They were all only ask- 
ing!” 

“Then you won't help?” 

The big girl looked out the door to see if Mr. Carstairs 
had arrived yet Satisf^g herself on that point she said, 
"Old Droopy Drawers lives by the book. He’d fire me 
if he saw me talking with you about legal matters. But 
I figure if a man can shoot down seven MiG’s he’s entitled 
to some help.” 

She showed me a completed file on a sailor who had 
married a Japanese ghL I had heard of the paper work. 
I had even seen some of it during Joe Kelly’s marriage. 
But I had not comprehended how repetitious and de- 
grading it was. I began to understand what Joe meant 
when he said that oriy an enlisted man, conditioned to 
standing in line and taking gu£E, could see a Japanese 
wedding through. 

I said, “Isn’t this a pretty tough obstacle course?” 

The girl laughed and said, “If I had my way, we’d make 
it tougher. Men like you oughtn’t to grab Jap girls just 
becatise they're available.” 

‘T don’t want a lecture,” I protestedL 

"Look, Major. Fm yomr big sister. Remember? We just 
made a study of which Americans were marrying Japa- 
nese girls. The findings aren’t pleasant” She riffled some 
papers and read off the dismal case histories: "Wyskansld 
NoeL Orphaned. No education. Had a fist fight with tiro 
Catholic priest Reform school.” “Merchant, Nicholas. 
Ran away from home. Been in guard house regularly 
since being drafted. Two court-martials. Threatened the 
Japanese social worker who proved tihat the first girl he 
wanted to many was a notorious prostitute.” “Kelly, Joe. 
Your friend. Worst record in the Air Force in Korea. Con- 
stant discipline problem. Accused of murdering a drunk 
in Chicago but case thrown out of court on technicality. 
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teS Kett/rpier aside and asked btofly, Wd ; 
get mixed up with a dead-end mutt like himr 

“He was in my unit” , xr « ' 

“Did you meet your Japanese girl ttirou^ KeUyi 
hesitated a moment tryhag to frame an answer but 
art understood. She put aside the file and i 
dently, "Major Gruver, you’re simply not the 
ese men— these perpetual failures . . She hamme 
i file and turned away to blow her nose. At that mon 
3 front door opened and in came prim Mr. Carsts 
one instantaneous glance he saw me and the marri 
3 and his secretary wiping her eyes, He stepped ] 
sely into the middle of &e doorway and said, “My g( 
jss, Major Gruver isn’t thinking of getting married 
ipanese girl, is he?” 

The secretjuy looked up and sniffed. "Yes, damn it 
e is. And Tve been telling him he’s a complete fool. 
“You are,” Mr. Carstairs said. He passed through 
wm and said sharply as he left, “But there’s nothin 
rorry about The Air Force wouldn’t let such a st 
hing happen,” 

IVhen he was gone the secretary asked, “Has yom 
jirl started her part of the paper work?” 

I said, “Well , . . I haven’t . . 

With great relief the big girl started to “I ui 
stand! You haven’t asked her, have you? Thank God 



you men come in here to ask about getting 
ned. But most of you haven’t proposed yet Th 
orMllie easy because everything is all ri^t” 
special way of stopping it?” 

^ surprised. “It’s just that first^ilass ’ 

Rirls won t Tnarrv A *T*t_ ^ f 



on t marry you, and the land you can get, you 


want' 


woi 
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I looked at the shabby office and at the pfle of marriage 
reports. Grimly I said, “You can start a new file. ‘Gruver, 
Lloyd. Well educated. Never in trouble. Best man the Air 
Force had in Korea. Clean-cut American type. Married 
a Japanese girl because he loved her.’ Show it to your Mr. 
Carstairs every day.” 

In real anger I went over to the village of Takarazuka, 
where I waited in a vegetable stall near the Bitchi-bashi 
and toward noon I saw the first Takarazuka girls go by in 
their swaying green skirts. Then Fumiko-san passed me 
and I hid in the back of the store until she had dis- 
appeared. Finally I saw Hana-ogi approaching and I had 
that rare experience that a man sometimes knows when he 
sees the girl he loves picking her way along a crowded 
lane imaware that he is watching, and at such times— 
when the girls are not on their good behavior, you might 
\ say— they are extraordinarily lovely and ratify doubly all 
thoughts and decisions of preceding days. Hana-ogi was 
/ like diat. She wore a gray kimono fleck^ with silver and 
gold, and it encased her lovingly, and her feet in li^t 
gray zori threaded an intricate pattern through the 
crowds of noonday shoppers, and as she drew near my 
vegetable stall I was fluttering like a broken propeller but 
at last I knew what I wanted. I reached out, grabb ' 
arm, and drew her in beside me. The man who 7 
stall smiled and moved out onto the pavement a’ 
customed to having his shop invaded in that mannt 
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short hair grew down in sidehums. She looked at me fo 
moment and tears came into her dark eyes. 

‘%Ve no speak of marriage, Rroyd-saru No, No.” 

“I know it’s a surprise,” I said. “But Tve thought it 
ut and Tm willing to give up the Air Force and &d so: 
ther job.” 

“But Rroyd, I no go America.” 

"We’ll w'ork that out, too,” I said. “Some time the; 
hange this crazy law so a man can take his ^vife horn 

"You no understand, Eroyd-san, I no want to go,” 

I stepped away from the giant radishes and stared 
lana-ogL It was incomprehensible to me that any Jaj 
lese girl, living in that cramped h'ttle land with no c( 
•eniences and no future, would refuse America. W 
vas it the oiBcer’s wife in the Osaka P.X. had said: *"I 
lamned little Jap girls lay in wait at street comers w 
assos and rope American soldiers in.” I said, "111 ^ 
)Iain it all to you tonight” 

But she replied most strangely, "Some day you ler 
apan, Rroyd-san. Before you go I like you see pictures 
eal Hana-ogi. In Kyoto.” 

"I don’t v/ant to see any picturesl” I cried. "Damn il 
xune here to tell you we’re getting married.” 

"You get auto tomorrov/ morning— early.” She mov 
juicldy toward the door of the shop, then turned to 1; 
ne passionately on the lips. ‘'When you go back Amcric 
ho said, "I w^ant you remember great beauty of Har 


THE CURATOR: "It is unlikely that 
even one foreigner in all our history 
has truly understood Japan." ’ 

Early next morning we left Osaka in Lt Bailey’s Chewy 
and drove along the side of a river which for untold cen- 
turies had carried water to the rice fields of this region. It 
. lay far below the level of the road, hemmed in by strong 
dikes built many generations ago and upon all die land 
there was the mark of much toil and the footprints of 
many people. Wherever we looked women were at work 
hauling and lifting. 

Our entrance to Kyoto was memorable, for we saw in 
the distance the soaring towers of great Buddhist temples, 
their tiers built with comers upswept in the Chinese style. 
And along one street we caught a glimpse of the famed 
Heian Shinto shrine, a glorious vermilion thing with enor- 
mom blood-red torii guarding it 
’ But today we were not interested in shrines or temples. 
We went along a side street burdened with age-old pines, 
where underneath a canopy of evergreen we stopped to 
enter a museum. It was b^t like a temple, with nearly a 
hundred statues of stone and wood, as if the old heroes of 
Japan had gathered to greet us, frozen forever in their 
stiff ceremonial attitudes. The curator hurried up to us ■ 
and when he learned that I could speak no Japanese he 
summoned a striking young man. He was in. his thirties, 
I judged, and wore heavy glasses. He had excellent teeth, 
a frank smile and a rare command of English. 

“I studied at Oxford,” he explained, "and served for 
some years in our store on Fifth Avenue and for two 
years in our store in Boston. What did you wish to see?” 
It was dear that he did not know Hana-ogi and that he 
supposed her to be merely some attractive street girl I 
had picked up for the day. He was therefore somewhat 
distressed when she spoke to him in Japanese, so I in- 
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upted and said, “I imdersma you nave au 
ection of prints of Hana-ogi, of Ogi-ya. 
mmediately he withdrew deep inside himself and 
lied me carefully. Then he looked at Hana-ogi and 
7ed very low. “You are Hana-ogi-san of Takarazuka, 
said in precise English. “You are very beautifuL And 
i, Major, are Lloyd Gruver. Yes, yes. Even in Kyoto we 
re heard of you.” I did not know whether he meant that 
had heard of me as a flier or that he had heard of Hana- 
I and me, but he nodded formally and said, “I can truly 
predate your desire to see the famous prints of the 
ler Hana-ogi.” 

He led us upstairs, past the frowning Japanese heroes, 
d I felt that I was in hostile land. In this strange build' 
5 I at last got the feeling of being an invader, sur- 
unded by an alien religion and a strange art many 
nturies older than my own native land. I experienced 
e feeling even more deeply when I sat on the floor in 
out of an easel while the young curator went to a locked 
ibinet Hana-ogi must have sensed my uneasy thou^ts, 
>r she put her hand in mine and whispered, “Now you 
ie greatest beauty.” 

I was totally unprepared for what I saw. I had de- 
eloped a mental impression of the ancient Hana-ogL She 
oust have looked, I thou^t, something like my Hana- 
igi; extraordinarily beautiful, yet with a dMinctive 
dental cast I believed the pictures of her would look 
iomething like Botticellis. 


I shall never forget the extreme shock of that first print 
Hie young curator held it from me for a moment and sale 
d reverence, “The first one is of Hana-ogi as a young girl 
just come to Ogi-ya, It is by one of our finest artists 
urm^o, ’ Then, bursting with pride and affection, he dis 
played the picture. 

It was disgusting. The girls face was pasty and flat He; 

She was swathed h 
en Vnmonos that gaped at the neck. But worst of all 
^ ™ caricatures, mere slants, and her teeth wer. 
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a horrid bkck In this portrait o£ dead beauty I could 
not find one shred of loveliness. 

I must have, betrayed my disappointment for both 
Hana-ogL and the curator tri^ to explain that the design 
was controlled by Japanese artistic tradition, the way a 
portrait of a woman by Picasso does not appear re^y 
beautiful. I remember trying real hard to remember who 
Picasso was, but before I could get it they took away the 
first picture and brou^t in another by an artist whose 
nam e I didn’t catch, but my dismay was greater than be- 
fore. The famous courtesan had the same pasty face, slit 
eyes and funereal teeth, but this time her head was 
twisted into such an angle that I remember thinking, “If 
she doesn’t straighten up she’ll strangle.” In her left hand 
she held one of 9ie endless combs which she was jabbing 
into her mass of oily hair, and in her right she graqied a 
black ebony fan which made the whole picture look 
stupid. Even the half dozen kimonos were poorly painted 
and in odd colors. 

It was the third picture which caused the argument I 
took down the name of the artist Masayoshi, for he 
showed Hana-ogi returning to the House of Ogi-ya after 
her elopement She was dressed in man y kimonos covered 
by a purple robe and followed by two barefoot servants 
:arrying an umbrella and a massive bouquet of flowers. I 
studied the picture with dismay, for I recognized it im- 
mediately as one that Hana-ogi had described for me that 
ni^t when she danced the story of her predecessor, but 
what she had not told me v/as tiiat this picture of Hana- 
ogi showed a remarkably ugly woman with a big nose, 
dirt smears over her eyebrows and paunchy cheeks. "Why 
she’s ugly!” I cried. I felt defrauded. 

My Hana-ogi withdrew as if she had been struck and 
the young man pulled the print away. “I am afraid,” he 
said in clipped syllables, “that you have no appreciation 
of our art” 

T was told that this Hana-ogi was the most beautiful 
woman in Japanese history.” 

“She was,” the young man insisted. 
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“But these pictures . . 

“It’s our style of art,” he explained 
“But look at Hana-ogi-san here. This one. She’s rea 
heautifuL” 

The young man did not look at Hana-ogi-san. Inste 
e took de portrait of the ancient Hana-ogi back to- i 
ibinet and returned vsdth another. Quietly he said, "I i 
fraid you are blind to the problem. Major. But woi 
ou like me to explain in a few words?” 

"Indeed I would,” I said 

“You’ll forgive me if they’re very simple words?” 

“I \vill. Tve heard so much of this Hana-ogi I don’t wi 
0 go home disappointed” 

“IE you have a free mind” he assured me, “you will 
lome elated. The picture Tm about to show you is by c 
)f Japan’s supreme artists, Utamaro. Have you heard 
lim?” 

“No.” 

"No bother, but will you believe me when I say 
work is prized all over the world? Good You are going 
see one of bis loveliest creations. When you look at it dc 
tliink of Hana-o^ Think only of this heavenly yeUoi 
He flashed the picture before me and the yellow 
indeed like a fine sunli^t He continued his narrati 
pointing out the perfect proportions of the design, the 
quisite line, the subdued color harmonies and the si 
gested textures. I followed him carefully and agreed w 
what be said. Then brusquely he said “As for de face 
Hana-ogi, we Japanese think it was sent down £r 
heaven.” 


The intensity of his comment caught me unaware i 
hom some distant comer of my brain came the afBn 
*^0 men who knew tibis woman thought she i 
beautiful.” And immediately there came another terri 
rnemoi^-— of a time when some of us young officers Vi 
f uending a wedding and we saw the bride and there i 

5 ^ M _____ 
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to introduce my Hana-ogi to strangers who had never 
known her and I could feel them cringing away from my 
Japanese girl— unlovely to them— as I now caringed away 
from the long-dead Hana-ogi I looked again at the 
treasured face, at the curious slanted eyes and the black 
teeth and from my own humility and the vanished green 
houses of the Yoshiwara came the assurance that she was 
beautiful. I said, *1 think I understand.” 

The yoimg man started to take the Utamaro away but 
I said, "Let me study it some more.” I pointed to the color- 
ful printing in the upper comer and asked what it was. 
During the remarkable discussion that followed the 
young curator stood crisply at attention with his left hand 
upon the easeL I have only to close my eyes to see him 
standing there with his faded echo of the great Hana-ogi. 

“It’s impossible to say what this printing means. Major. 
It’s a poem, written by some unimportant man who 
visited Hana-ogi. These symbols are his name: ’The man 
from the other side of Yanagiwara. That’s all we know 
about him, a stranger who came from a distant village 
and saw the great woman once. But his poem will live 
among us forever.” 

"What did he write?” 

. “I’m sorry but I cannot tell you the meaning.” 

"You can't translate the symbols?” 

“Oh, yesl” he assured me proudly. “I was translator to 
our Foreign Office during the peace treaty at San Fran- 
cisco. But the Japanese language like Japanese beauty 
and Japanese life can never be truly translated. For ex- 
ample, the name Hana-ogi means flower and fan, and its 
symbols are woven into fire poem, but what they are in- 
tended to mean in this particular poem no one can say. 
The stranger from Yanagiwara himself did not know.” 

“What do you mean, he didn’t know?” 

“In Japan a man sees a beautiful woman and he ex- 
presses words, but they have no specific meaning.” 

“How can words have no specific meaning? There’s the 
symbol. Right there. Why can’t you read it?” 

“Ah, but I can. Major. Trouble is, I can read it in sc 
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many vrays. Accordmg to one v^v 
Yanagi'n'ara is sa>±ig,. ^ven s. 
of that night-bloonaiiig liara- 

Viith summer.’” 

“That's clear ermigL" I s^ 

“But it isn't clear, rscame l~ cr_~ 



vjhatthe 
‘Hana-ogi is 
onf" 
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for whom Hana-ogi now felt Fev « 'a'w 

minutes after leaving tlie museum I bad feared t Ivat baew- 
ing my Hana-ogi’s history might make it impossible fo.v 
me to marry her, but one mention of her father ended 
such doubts, for I recalled the old Japanese fanner wo 
had \vatched on that first night we had slept together. 
That was poverty, when a man sifted each grain of soil 
by hand to make it yield a little more rice. I knew lliat if 
Hana-ogi’s father had sold her it was because he had no 
human alternative. I said with new dedication, "Now 
we’ll get married,” but she merely drev/ closer to me and 
I believe that she had taken me to Kyoto so that I might 
know of her childhood and that if the curator had not told 


me, she would ha^-e done so when we s: 
With my right arm I crew hen tsrzilsd 
drove the car enfre slowfj hande the 
river. 



I was distmhed- how 
said that she wrnid cor 
that she was 
escape frem my nor 
in a dramatic T 
determined net tr mr 







TtX;‘'C>NXi.V; sS- 

cv'S.x'' J-Tv'N tV 

— tN.'- v.r,- K-K-v-^f; iSv-f 


r --i-^ ^ TsBsrar'A-A ftcvs.'x'.'iv^nvted 

?-=nC '^cv— sn stVK?* yjxx? siu? f^iov 

’siriefi Sjc}' \vished me to scsx-'mpa'iiy tlvew iM\ s 
ratter ci preatest i-mpc>rt;r.iee, I ^'llew'T.xi tlsem to 
Itssbi'biisHi, &en tliioiigli £iie ve^eh'^Me shells ftntt »'oto 
re feetp-ith leeditist to five girls’ donnitories. ■ 

TKs ^v 3S &e £rst time 1 liad becii on this path atnl ,‘>s 
approached die buildurg where Ihma-etgi had Uv'e<l ; 
e&re she mot me I grow qnite exeitod hnt then 1 f^a"* 
re domiitorj* itself and it was forhidditig; a x>lain wvodoa 
nildmg covered "with bamboo niattiirg and pn'toi'led h,V j 
row of crj'ptomexia trees jvlanted to make a high ho<l}to. .: 
Tie house was like a fortroas and I was pleased at tia' 
respect of imirding it ' 

But my piide didn’t stop there. Tnste.ad, .she led i"'' . 
orvn a narrow path past the crj’plomeria tree's and tip *'* ’ 
small hill tliat ovc.rloirked the river, Thor<> she) stopped 
..t a enrions gate lliat loe^kod like the minteetem) 
to a temple and after opening this sho took we fato ft ■ 
beautiful g.arden which surrounded a sujH'iiur 
house made of highly polished wood. It was guarded h>'. 
an enormous flat slono upon which sot nine young gjd’ 
wearing tlio green .skirls of tho Takarn/uko ujilfonvii 'io'. 
girls jumped to their feet and hewed vocy hw <'*d}! ib 
elderly womnn had passed. 

Sho led mo to a room (!ovor«id with osvpilriKu wltK 
tatmni and containing ni ono end a laim'd plaiiocai f 
matched cyprcjs.s planks ptflljilmd of a g/dden hrowift ! 
was obvious that this was tho room of a diutoing 
TIjo woman iniroduticd hurmdf as TerukO'fsui, ouo • 
llio Amt groat 'rakava’/uka sttuft, film had hcmi, iu lu'f' da . 
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a legend and now she handed the legend dovMi to die 
young girls waiting for her on tlie rocla They came to 
her £vc days a week and submitted themselves to the 
l>Tanny of her roasWike face which co^v drew close to 
mine. 

Tcrul:o-san sat with me on tlie floor, arranging her 
kimono with precision, and I saw that her gannents were 
five shades of gray matched in delicate harmony and 
accented by a single thin line of blue showing about the 
nccL Her tabi wenj white and accentuated the outlines 
of beautiful and powerful fecL They reminded me of 
Hana-ogis superb feet and Teruko-san must have in- 
tended this, for she said promptly, "Major Gruver, if you 
cause Hana-ogi to leave us it is not only the great stage 
she avail lose. It is also this.” With a slow motion of her 
hand, as if she were participating in a dance, she indi- 
cated the perfect room, stopping with her finger pointed 
at a frame containing a massive motto written in strong 
cliaractcrs by a great Japanese novelist 

She said, "Our motto; 'Be pure. Be right Be beautiful.’ ” 

T];en she sciid, "When I ^e Hana-ogi is to follow me, 
. for she is our finest dancer. I believe she is to be even 
greater than I, for when I danced I was alone and stood 
out like Fuji-san. But today there are many good dancers 
and Hana-ogi dominates them all. And do you know 
why tliey are good?” 

I bowed defcrenb'allv toward her and she said, "Yes, 
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here, Major Gruver, for I am to give a lesson,” and the 
interpreter v?ent to fetch the nine young girls. They came 
in quietly, practiced little stgrs on tire tatami then deftly 
dropped away their green sldrts and climbed onto the 
low stage in hri^t dicing ti^ts, 

Teruko-san was transformed Instead of a gracious eld- 
erly lady she became a vigorous, stage-stamping dancer 
much better than even her best pupil She led them 
throu^ one single step for a long time and I detected 
one or two girls who looked as if they might honestly 
become dancers and I realized that Teruko-san had in- 
tended that I see in these strug glin g children— they were 
fifteen I judged— the Hana-ogi of some years back and 
as I look^ at these lovely faces now perspiring as Hana- 
ogi did when she had run through the alleys to our home, 
I could imagine the da5rs and years she had studied. 

When the girls left, Teruko-san said, “I have wanted 
you to imderstand exactly what you are doing.” She led 
me to the gate and to my surprise dismissed the inter- 
j preter and walked with me back to the dormitory, which 
was deserted in the late afternoon. She nodded to the 
guard and took me to a small room, pushed aside the 
paper door and told me to enter saying, ”Hana-ogi.” 

The room was as beautiful as the girl I loved. Along 
one wall were the lacquered drawers and trays and chests 
in which she kept her belongings. The rest of the room 
was bare and dean and glittering. There were eight 
cr^my white tatami, so it was not a big room, and six 
bright cushions arormd a very old brazier of gold and 
green ceramic in which charcoal rested on a pile of 
gleaming white sand. A low table and four jet-black 
bowls for food completed the furniture except for one 
Aelf which held copies of the plays Hana-ogi had acted 
in. The only ornamentation was a sin^e Japanese print 
in excellent colors of a bridge suspended in the moon- 
light over a rocky gorge with a crescent moon low in the 
sly. I felt that I was growing to understand Japanese 
prints, and the more I imderstood them the more I liked 
them. 
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But this time Tcrulco-san had been too clever, fc 
bad been her intention tliat I see this room and Ian 
[hat I was taking Hana-ogi from it; but it had quite 
apposite effect Tlic room cried out in tlie late aftem 
shadows that I should go aliead and man)’ its owner, 
woman so vatal ns Hana-ogi could be destined for so 
rov,' a prison. Tlic wood of die room was beautifuh 
Hana-ogi was more so. Ilic tatami were nent tlie be 
vere important and tlie Japanese print no doubt re 
;ented one of the peaks of art— but so did Hana-ogi, 
n addition she ^^'as a glorious woman, one who deli 
;d in hurr>Thg through tiio dark alleys of OsaJai to 
he man she loved 

But if her room gave me permission to love her, v 
t saw next gave me a direct order to do so, for as Ten 
;an and I passed down the hall from Ilana-ogi’s roe 
happened to look through sliding doors tliat were 
md saw tlie room nc.vt to Hana-ogi’s. 

It was remarkable in tliat it was also of only c 
Latami, but it was crowded wth dolls and fluffy hr 
bears and pillows edged witli pink and blue lace stre 
ers and tables witli birds out of glass and comers £ 
vrith delightful odds and ends. It was tlie room of a ye 
girl who enjoyed all aspects of life and it abounde 
tliat happy clutter so loved by people who don’t hav 
make up their minds. I looked at Temko-san and 
said, ’'Fumiko-san.” Then she pointed to tlie table, 
and c^xquisitely carx'cd in tlie ornate Cluneso style, 
with no English at her comrn.and told me Uiat tliat 
tlie table Fumiko-sans father used when he commi 
hara-ldri in the debacle of August, 19-15. Tlio room fri 
ened me and I wanted to get out of it. 

At the entrance to the dormitor)’ I bowed verj* low 
said, "Domo arigato gozaimasu. Temko-san.’" She 
plc.ascd tliat I spoke oven tliat triWal Japa.nese. so 
bowc'd cqu.ally low and said, “Do itnshi mashite, de 
and I hurried* to tlie train tliat would lake mo bac 
Os.akn just as fast as possible. ^ 

How can 1 recall tlie journey of a young ma,n i . 
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ately in love as he moves across the picture-book land- 
scape of Japan to a city of canals where he will meet his 
beloved? My train crossed the Muko River and I could 
see the Bitchi-bashi, where I had often waited for Hana- 
ogi and where yoimg girls now passed swirling their 
green skirts. For a few seconds I followed the footpath 
that led to the dormitory and here four of the great stars 
walked arm in arm. At the dormitory itself I saw Fumiko- 
san entering the dark and towering wall of cryptomerias. 

Now I was in the countryside and I could see the rice 
fields crowding right up to the last inch of railroad tie. 
Beyond were the trim clean villages with roofs of red 
tile and temple roofs of golden tile. In the fields were old 
men pulling harrows and women digging, while along the 
village streets children laughed and played loud jumping 
games. 

There was a momentary thrill as the train pulled into 
the junction town of Nishinomiya, for I knew that when 
I looked across the station platform I would see a gigantic 
poster for Swing Butterfly with a huge picture of Hana- 
y ogi in the middle. I spent my time waiting for the through , 
' express, wondering what the people on the platform 
would think if they could have known that in a few end- 
-less minutes I would be with Hana-ogi and she would be 
slipping into a gray and blue kimono so that she could 
sit upon the floor with me for a bowl of cold fish and 
vinegar rice? 

The express from Kobe roared in and I avoided the 
coach where the officers of General Webster’s command 
sat very formally in freshly pressed rmiforms. Instead I 
sought out a back car from which I caught glimpses of 
the Inland Sea and soon we came to where the river 
emptied into the sea through great concrete culverts, and 
promptly we entered Osaka itself, where the train plunged 
through a canyon of ugly houses hung with laimdry and 
into a tunnel which brought me to 3ie noisy, crowded 
station. As I approached 5ie canal I was alive with ex- 
citement. I was young and I was coming to the end of a 
journey that I wished I might make each day of my life; 
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{Toxa Takarazuka to Osaka, v/kere Hana-ogi v.'as v?aiti 
And when I reached home the wonder of my joun 
■was increased, for there was Hana-ogi waitmg for 
with the news that Joe had driven a colonel to Tokyo £ 
Katsumi would be gone for two days on business of ; 
ovm. Once more we had a home to ourselves. I slipj 
into my blue-and-'white cotton Idmono and shared c 
fish and rice with her. %Vhen the meal was over I S£ 
"Teruko-san came to see me today. She showed me ' 
dancing school The one that could be yours some d 
Now I know why you want to stay at Takarazuksu” 

She sighed and said she was glad that I underst( 
why she could not come ■with me to America, but I add 
"And I also saw your little room. With the lovely pru 
1 made my hands fall like the gorge in her solitary j 
turc. At this she blushed and held her hand against 
stray-hair sideburns along her cheek. I said, "And wl 
I saw that bare room w'hich holds you like a prisoner- 
life—no one to love . . 

I caught her in my arms and a tremendous surge 
love attacked us and later when I lay upon the tab 
^TOtching her select her clothes for tomorrow I said, ' 
w'cll be married as soon as possible. You’ll love New Yc 
You can see hundreds of shows, some like Takarazu 
but none of the actresses will be beautiful like you.” 

I \vds imaj^ing her in New York, so I rose and sho\’i 
her ho*.v she could pull the wanton hair that crept up 
her cliecks up into place. She did so and studied hers 
in a mirror. “Now you look like an American girk” I sa 
She pulled the hair hack dovm and said, ‘7apanese w 
more better.” But I com-inced her that if she wanted 
she could look almost American, so she tucked her k 
in and the Japanese sideburns were gone. This soun( 
strange, but I believe that on a New York street fe 
would recognize that she was from Japan. 


PHARMACtSTS MATE: "In Kobo 
there’s this guy who can straighten 
her eyes for eight bucks." 

la &e morning I begged her to stay with me to tibe last 
minute, but she insisted upon leaving early and asked me 
to call a 1 recall the Imiguage we had finally invented 
for ourselves; 

Hana-ogi: Rroyd-san, you takushi preeze. (Please get 
a taxi.) 

1: Daijobu, I takushi, get, ne? (All right. I’ll get one.) 

Hana-ogi; I rike stay with you. Keredomo I train go, 
honto. (But I must catch the train, really.) 

■ I: More sukoshi stay, kudasai, (Stay a little longer, 
please. ) 

Hana-ogi: Dekinai, Rroyd-san. No can stay. (Pm sorry. 
I can’t stay.) 

I: Do shi’te, whatsahurry? (Hey, why hiury?) 

Hana-ogi: Anone! Takarazuka, my job-u, ne? I ]*ob-u 
go, ne? (Listen, I have a job.) 

I; Chotto, chotto goddamn matte! Takarazuka idhi-ji 
start now. Ima only 10 o’clock, ne? (Wait a minutel) 

Hana-ogi: Anonel Rroyd-san, you mess my hair, ne? I 
beauty saron go, make nice, desho? (Desho is the s\veet 
meaningless word which makes the sentences of Japanese 
ghls musical and tender. ) 

I: No, no, no. Anonei You takusan steky now. (Listen! 
You’re plenty pretty now.) 

But Sie lefC nevertheless, and my last warning was 
that she must have her hair done American style. Toward 
evening Joe blew in with some Suntory, the Japanese 
whislcjf we had both come to like so much, and we had a 
quiet celebration while we waited for the girls and pretty 
soon Hana-ogi arrived in her new hair-do. It was a trans- 
formation. “Wow!” I cried. “She could ^vaIk down Fifth 
Avenue and knock them aU dead.” She blushed nervously 
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id I believe sbe would have been pleased with Lct 
merican look except that Kat^ arrived and ruined 


ae h^ bandages over her eyes and peCT^ out 
hxou^ slits. Joe immediately guessed that she had be^ 
a an accident but I remember looking a certain 
igony at Hana-o^ and muttering to myself, “Oh, damn it 
JO belli She’s gone and had that lousy operation!” 

And I v^^as ri^t Dear, good Katsumi wanted more 

anything else to look like an American. Then Joe 
would be proud when he took her home; so on the &st 
day he had left her alone she had sneaked over to the 
quack doctor in Kobe. For eight dollars he had slashed 
her upper lids to make the Mongolian fold fall back into 
place. He had performed this operation over a thousand 
times and sometimes his remodeling enabled girls to lose 
their Japanese look completely. 

Proudly Katsumi stood before us and dropped away 
her bandages. Joe cried, “What have you done?” 

Even more proudly the little girl opened her eyes 
slowly, one by one. "Now I have good eyes,” she said. 

The result was horrible. I gasped and Hana-ogi looked 
away. But Joe just stood there. He was about six feet 
from her when she turned to face him and he could see 
Ui3t what had been a glorious and typical Japanese face 
was now a conglomeration. I was watching Joe but no 
one could ever guess what he thought just then. Once he 
started to sp^ but stopped. Then he went over and 
Idsscd lus wife and said, "By damn, Katsumi, you look 
more hke an American than I do.” 

I so proud, she said, dropping her new face against 
lus arms. ■ * 


Tliero was a moment of silent intensity in the room and 
fen said, -Rroyd-san, we faie, SToe 

b^gerenHy, "Whateamatta, aiy- 

^ readied the canal <!,. 

er-rf, WTiy sie d„ toy ghe ^ 
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Deftly slie ftmist ter two forefingers onto her upper lids 
and pulled, them up into mere sUts, caying, "I like Japa- 
nese eye. I like!” 'ftien she started to sob and I tried io 
comfort her, but she pushed me away and with strong 
fingers clawed down the strands of hair that I had 
tucked up and they fell upon her cheeks in the Japanese 
style. As she did this her fingernails caught in her flesh 
and a tfiin stream of blood trickled down to her chin. I 
tried to wipe it away but she cried, “I proud to be Japa- 
nese. I not want to be American. I like Tokyo, not New 
York.” 

I had to stand there in the cool ni^t and watch her 
slapping at her face until the blood stopped. Then she 
turned to me defiantly and said, “You no like Japanese 
girl, eh? You ashamed Japanese face. You want me cut 
my eyes, too?” 

•I put my arm about her and kissed the tom skin. I 
said, “When you pulled your eyes far up you looked like 
the Utaroaro print You were beautiful. But that day in 
Kyoto I wasn’t prepared for such beauty.” 

I was about to say more when she clutched my arm and 
whispered, “Sssshl” pointing to a group of young street- 
walkers lounging by the canaL They were the unlucky 
ones who had not been able to ^b onto a G.L for the 
night Osaka was a leave city for our troops in Korea and 
had accumulated more streetwalkers than any other city 
in the world, so that any one girl’s chances were shm. 
They recognized Hana-ogi and gathered about her. 

“Is it true,” they asked, “that you are marrying an 
American?” 

When she said she didn’t know they were depressed, 
for to them the highest dream they could envisage was to 
trap a G.L who might take them to the States, but they 
knew there was little chance, for American chaplains and 
Japanese secret police investigated all girls, and prosti- 
tutes were weeded out. Unemployed for the ni^t, they 
pressed in on Hana-ogi and asked, “Have you a picture?” 
She had none, so they produced strips of paper on which 
she printed her name in the Chinese characters used for 
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all names. One of the girls studied her signature an 
asiced, “mat’s your real name, Hana-ogir 
At first the actress refused to say, then, feeling deep i 
the Japanese mood, she said softly, ““My name was Kaji. 
Immediately the girl touched Hana-ogi on the wrist an 
cried, “You are kaji, kajil” Then she twisted her hanc 

hi^ into the air. . . i -r 

I asked what this meant and Hana-o^ said. In Japj 
nese my real name means fire.” 

One of the girls v;ho knew English struck a light* 
some G.L had given her and cried, “Fire, firel” 

Another girl quickly called, “Cigaretto, Major?” 
passed a package around and in the ni^t I could see 
ring of little flames, and later Hana-ogi said defiantly, ‘ 
am proud to be an actress for such girls — ^for all the gir 
in Nihon.” 


When the streetwalkers had departed I resumed n 
argument and asked, “What did you mean when you sa 
you didn't know if you were marrying an American?” 

She made a sign with her hands, like a flame fallii 
throu^ night air, and said, “The fire goes out.” 

“Nol” I cried, “There are some fires that never go ou 
She leaned against a tree growing near the c anal m 
said, “Long ago Teruko-san loved die Supervisor. Th 
v;ero very happy and were going to commit suicide 
Kegoa Falls. But they didn’t and now he’s a famous m 
and she’s a famous woman and they meet sometimes a 
have tea. She speak me today.” 

But the flame didn’t go out — or she’d have forgott* 
Believe me, the flame was still there.” 

Then she said an astonishiog thing. “You’ll go hoi 
and many Eileen . . 

“Eileen?” I cried. 'TVhere did you hear ...” I h 
never spoken her name, 

Ics, she s^d, “You marry Eileen (she pronounced 
Eirccn) your father tell me." 

"My father?” 


“Vcs. General Hot Shot Harry. He 
nigtit” 


come see me 


lateo 
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Bitterly I kicked the earth, for I could feel my father 
ordering things again, “Did he talk you into this?” I 
demanded. 

“No! He say if I want to marry you OX, but he know 
I never do it.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He very nice, very kind man. He speak you marry 
Eileen. I think so too.” 

I pleaded, “Don’t beHeve what he said. Years ago he 
dragged me into a life . . . I've done all right but it \vas 
never my decision.” 

She touched the insignia on my blouse and asked, 
“You no happy? Air Force?” 

I cried, ^t’s been one life . . . Fve liked it . . . But 
there could be others.” 

She grasped my hand tightly and said, “Sometimes I 
have been afraid of you because you are in uniform. My 
brother was in uniform and he became crueL Your army 
. hang him. I am afraid of uniforms.” Then she put her 
1 ;,head on my shoulder and said, “But you— your father— 
'/good men.” 

I was deeply agitated and struggled desperately to get 
down — for once in my life — ^to the hard bed rock of living. 
I said, “Hanayo, you are the hope of my life. If you leave 
me all the things . . .” 

She said in Japanese, “I know, Rroyd. For me you are 
also the key. With you I could become a woman and a 
mother and we could travel in London. I could love you 
and help you . . 

She became exquisitely tender and I knew then that 
with her as my wife I could find the solid basis for ex- 
istence tiiat had so far escaped me; and I was aware that 
for her, too, I was the only escape she could ever know. 
If she rejected me now she could become only the ^ori- 
ous outihie of a woman, imprisoned in little rooms or on 
mammoth stages— loved only by other women. 

I lifted her in the air and cried, “Then well be mar- 

riedr 

She stared at me and said “No.” 
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Iropped her gently to the bank 
Ive, golden face, thinldng bitterly of the stones I had 
. about white men in strange lands. Always ^ y^ow 
tried to seduce these dean-cut men away from meir 
mt white s\veethearts, for everyone knew that yell^ 
s plotted evil ways to lure white men. And if the 
ow girls succeeded the white men sank lower and 
er toward barbarism. ‘Damn it, I cned, this story s 
loused upr When Hana-ogi looked up in surprise I 
1, Tm a West Point honor man. In the story you’re sup- 
sed to beg me to marry you, Hanayo-chan, please beg 


She started to lau^ at my comic plea, but then I think 
e glimpsed the empty years that faced her, for die 
ok my hands and held diem to her face, confessing in a 
nc of Japanese doom, *1 don’t want to become the 
inely old woman who teaches dancing.” (I recall her 
•or(h! ‘T not grad be woman old in house dance teach 
0 man come.") 

Her lament burned my heart and I cried, “Tlien marry 
nc.” 


Tlhs time she answered in a lower voice, still freighted 
ivith that inevitable sense of tragedy that seems to haunt 
die Japanese, “I never intended marrying you, Broyd-sam 
Japanese-Amcrican marriages are no gooi Weread about 
Japanese girls in America— what happened in Cedar 
Rapids.” ^ 


\lTien why did you come to live with me?” I de- 
manded in anguish. 

She pressed her lovely head against mine and said 
so y in Japanese, I know it was wrong. But for me it 
was my ody chance in life to love a man. No Japanese 
man would many me-what the man in museum told 
vxm, b, maybe a Hsh-catch boy or a rice-plant boy, 

Japanese men Je 
ry cruel to wives like me. Eroyd-san, in all the world 
i oinvcre die only roan I dare love.” 

for 0 section of her 
mmg to an end at age twenty-nine. It was hellish to 
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be there with her, to hear her committing herself to the 
invert^ world of the Takarazuka girls and die green, 
flowing skirts and me to airplanes and the management 
of war. I grasped her han(k and cried, “Hanayo-ehanI 
Pleasel It’s our lives you’re speaking of. Marry mel” 

Limply and in despair she drew her hands away. Then, 
raising her arms as if to embrace the entire sleeping city 
of Osaka she said with tragic finality, ‘T Japanese. I al- 
ways Japanese. I never be happy nowhere.” (As she said 
it; “I nebber be grad.”) Then the misery of her heart 
overcame her and she st^ed to cry again. Looking down, 
to ke^ her tears from me^ she saw one of the crumpled 
Kodalc envelopes used by the P.X.’s in Japan. One of the 
prostitutes, photographed by some soldier lover, had dis- 
carded it Delicately Hana-ogi stooped for the orange 
paper and pressed it out Ihen with an achingly beauti- 
ful hand she pointed to the trademark used by Kodak in 
Japan; that tremendous and sacred statue of Buddha at 
Kamakura, the ancient capital. Its vast, impassive face 
was enshrined as a symbol of the Japanese nation and 
slowly Hana-ogi’s hand left it and indicated her own sym- 
bolic face with its beautiful Japanese eyes and classic 
mouth. "One poet say my face same like this face of 
K a m a k ura. I very proud.” Then in a tender, forgiving 
gesture she pointed to omr dark alley and asked sadly, 
“Katsumi-san many American boy, ne? What happen 
to her, desho?” 

The answer to that one arrived nert day in the form of 
a special Fourth of July present for Joe Kelly, our over- 
seas hero. We had celebrated the holiday by sneaking 
out into the country with a couple of picnic baskets. In 
the distance we had heard fireworks going off in some 
village near Kyoto and Katsumi had sai^ “Japanese love 
to celebrate. Even American holidays we enjoy.” But 
when we got back to Osaka, Joe found the fateful letter 
tucked tmder the door. We had all known it must arrive 
soon but even so we were unprepared. Joe’s hands trem- 
bled as he read the bad news. 

“They sending you home?” I asked. 
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"I’cD." be said weaHy. , , ^ 

He showed me the sheet o£ paper which I at once lec- 
ognized as one not intended for edited men to see, and 
my West Point training welled np. How d yon get hold 


of this?” 

“A friend of a friend,” he said. v r 

I read the impersonal phrases which two months betore 
would have meant nothing to me. “American militar y 
personnel married to Japanese wives will he rotated home 
immediately lest dieir allegiance to the United States be 
eroded.” Farther down it said, “This applies especiahy to 
personnel whose marriages have occmred since April 1, 
1932.” Then there was die nsual baloney passage about 
commanders providing every assistance to men who must 
make unusual arrangements for wives forced to remain 


in Japan. 

Joe asked bitterly, “What do they mean by unusual 
arrangements? Getting her a job in a good whore house?” 
"Joe, take it easyl” 

“It ain’t easy to tal:e.” 

“Joe, Fve seen hundreds of orders like this. ’They aH 
peter cnL” 

"I thill: they mean it this time, Ace, Should I write to 
my ConzreaTris:?’' 

In spits cf rr/ orrsiaal feelings on diis point I now said, 
“Talie it clear to tte Freridsnt, Joe.” I turned and kissed 
blacKcned-eyea Platrumi on tbs cheek and said, “I wish 
wc had a million gals like you back home.” 

, Joe said, “Hus is important to you, Ace, because one of 
Uiese days you may be tryin’ to bring Hanayo into the 
Slates," 


1 m already trying,” I said. Then desperately I added, 
iianayo can t make up her mind but I started the paper 
woTK tnis morning. Just in case.” I noticed that Hana-Sgi 

. J u' . . ^ protest, but Joe inter- 

to the corners of the wood-and-paper 


^ ® “Wonderful wife, 

cjuim , fncnds, a home. Well, that’s the way the ball 
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bounces ” As he surveyed the impending ruin he tooh 
refuge in the phrase which our men across Korea had 
adopted as their reaction to the dismal tricks of war; 
“That's the way the ball bounces,” 

For Joe the ball took an evil twist An implementing 
letter arrived next day with a cold, hard list of the men 
- who were to be sent home and under the ETs Joe found 
’’is name. He took the list immediately to LtCoL Cra- 
3rd, who said, "I told you you were goin’ home. I got 
OUT men on that list Everyone of ’em's been in to cry tibe 
lues.” 

“But my wife is havin’ a baby.” 

“AH wives have babies. 'That’s what wives are for.” 
“Can I be transferred back to Korea?” 

The colonel grunted, “YouTe the fourth guy who would 
ather go back to war in Korea than go home to the States, 
'ou really prefer Korea?” 

Joe saw a chance to remain in the area and cried 
agerly, "Yes!” 

LtC^l. Craford turned away in disgust and said, “It’s 
lisgraceful when a man prefers Japan to America, but 
?hen he’d rather go back to Korea it’s insanity.” 

. ^Then I can go?” Joe begged. 

“No!” Craford shouted. “You get to hell home. All of 
ou Jap-Iovers, get home where you belong.” He looked 
t Joe's papers and asked, "Where is your home?” 

Joe said, “Osaka.” 

Craford flushed and said, “I mean your real home.” 
“Osaka,” Joe Treated doggedly. 

Craford banged the desk and shouted, “You get out of 
here, I oughta court-martial you.” 

Without thinking Joe caught him up on it “Would 
that mean I could say in Japan?” 

Craford became apoplectic and sputtered, “All right, 
wise guy. AH right 'V^en the shipping list comes out you 
won’t have to look. Because your name is gonna he first” 
When Joe reported all this I got sore. Tve watched my 
father deal with hundreds of human problems and al- 



puts men first- In France there was a sajring in liis 
outfit: "If your ^vife is dying, don’t botier wth the colo- 
nel. He’ll say no. See General Gruver. He’ll say yes.” So 
I told Joe, ‘Ton hate the military, lad, but this isn’t stand- 
ard. Ill fight this all the way to General Webster.” 

I caught the train to Kobe and when we stopped at 
Nishinomiya there was the poster of Hana-ogi s mi ling 
dowTv at me. 

General Webster didn’t smile. For the first three min- 
utes he never gave me a chance to get a word in. “Who in 
heU do you think was just in here?” he concluded. “The 
Supervisor of the Keihanshin Kyuko Railroadr He waited 
for this to take effect, but I didn’t comprehend, so he said 
in disgust, "The railroad that runs the theater where 
you’ve distinguished yoimself— beyond the call of duty.” 

I waited for the ej^losion but there was none. General 
Webster smiled pleasantly and said, "It’s all been settled. 
The Japanese-American scandal has been solved by the 
Webrter-Ishikawa negotiations.” He bowed and said, “His 
name was Ishikawa.” 

Mimicking a diplomat he continued, “The terms of the 
Wcbster-IsMkawa treaty are these.” He handed me a 
sheaf of stapled papers and said, “You fly back to Ran- 
lolph Field. The actress girl goes to Tokyo.” 

“\Vhen?” I cried. 

“Both of you exit these parts on July 10— five days.” 

Then, to my amazement, he insisted that I have lunch 
rith him, and when we got to the OflBcers Club Mrs. 
Webster and Eileen were waiting. We conducted our- 
ilves with the punctilious indifference you give a man 
ko has returned from a leprosarium, but Mrs. Webster 
•as too old a veteran of the social battlefields to play 
jch a game for long. Her opening salvo was, “Have you 
^n this month’s show at Takarazuka? The girl who 
kij's the lead is lovely.” 

1 was stfil sore about the way Joe Kelly was being 
reated, so I said to myself, “If all bets are off, here goes,” 
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and I said aloud, "I know the girl and she’s very talented, 
but I Aamft to Kobe to tcy to argue your husband into 
letting Private Kelly remain in Japan ” 

"Who’s Private Kelly?” Mrs. Webster asked. 

"His Japanese wife is having a baby and he’ s being sent 
home— without her.” 

The general grew red in the face and tried to change 
the subject but Eileen jumped in on my side, "Rotten 
tricl^ rd say.” 

Her father said, “Don’t scowl at me. It’s an area order.” 

"What happens to the baby?” Eileen asked. 

The generd laid down his napkin and said, “I argued 
with Kelly for half an hour, warning him not to marry a 
Japanrae girl.” 

This did not satisfy Eileen who asked, “Does the Army 
force them to desert tbeir wives? Aren’t they legally 
married?” 

“Yes, they’re legally married,” snapped the general. 
"We have to allow them to get married and then we have 
to leave the vrife stranded.” 

“This is serious,” Eileen protested. ‘Doesn’t anyone try 
to prevent such inhuman foolishness?” 

General Webster addressed Eileen directly, "1 argued 
with this boy. Lloyd argued with him. Where’d it get 
us?” 

But Eileen said, ‘Tm not talking about what has hap- 
pened. Fm talking about the injustice of what’s going to 
happen.” 

Mrs. Webster interrupted and asked, “How are you 
involved in this, Lloyd?” 

I took a deep breath and said, “Kelly’s from my outfit 
in Korea.” (From the comer of my eye I saw the general 
si^ with relief that I had not embarrassed him by men- 
tioning Hana-ogi, but I had no intention of avoiding the 
issue.) “And it also happens that Pm pl anning to many 
a Japanese girl myself.” 

I had dropped my napahn. The general gulped. Mrs. 
Webster blushed an absolute scarlet and Eileen put her 
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Land on mine and said, "I always knew you had guts.' 

I said, ‘Thanks, I guess I’d better go now.” 

Mrs. Webster asked weakly, “The actress?” 

“Yes.” 

The general said, ‘Xloyd’s not marrying any actress. 
He’s being sent home on Thtmsday.” 

I started to leave but Eileen insisted upon walking to 
the door voth me, as if I were the girl and she the escort 
"I’m proud of you, Lloyd,” she said. “I wish you all the 
luck in the world.” We shook hands and I thought of a 
dozen things to say but none of them made much sense, 
so I said, ‘Tm sorry we got things loused up,” and she 
said, “It was mostly my fault” and then as I was leaving 
she laughed and said, "Remember the time I asked you 
if you ever felt like just grabbing me and hauling me ofi 
to some shack?” 

We both smiled awkwardly at this and she said, “That’s 
just about what you did, wasn’t it? But with somebody 
else." She Idssed me on the cheek and said good- 
naturedly, "Well, Tm glad you turned out to be a man 
and not a mouse.” 

When I got back home I found Joe and Katsumi alone 
in a kind of dull panic. “I been all over it with every- 
body,” he said. “Even went to see the consul, but every- 
one flashes the marriage papers at you and says, *¥00 
signed 'em. You knew you couldn’t t^e her to America,’ 
As if that made everything just dandy.” 

Since I already knew that his name was at the head of 
the list I hadn't the courage to ask him what the latest 
hot dope was, but he came out with it, T’m first on the 
first di^L” 

Katsumi, saying nothing, prepared the meal while 1 
watched the door for Hana-ogL She arrived about seven 
and I could tell that she had already been ordered tc 
Tol:yo. She had a nervousness about her that I had not 
seen before and I w’ondered if she was aware that I was 
being flown home. We looked at each other for a moment 
as she lacked off her zori and then neither of us could 
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continue the duplicity. She ran weeping across the tatami 
and cded, “Eroyd, Eroydl I Tokyo go five days!” 

I cau^t her in my arms and hugged her as if I intended 
to crush her fiien so that she could never escape. “I fly 
back to Texas li^t away.” 

She pushed me away- and cried, “You leave Japan?” I 
nodded and she burst into sobs, calling to Katsumi in 
Japanese. The two girls stood in the middle of the room 
and looked at Joe and me and for the four of us the 
world slowly fell apart 



f^*ryc*'SniT. 


ir lira’s 


2r Tz 

iiccneraECitsirE? 


Tiiere is one Japanese 
Hana-ogi fled to this zs i- 

crumbling home. She T^’ent to u-=i _ 

a charcoal Ere rsging under 

When the water was hot she czLec, Ll^ ru ^ 

I scrub your hack.” ^ 

I went into the little room whem stsrrz 
and \vashed down with soap, nnamg r 

climbed into the tub. The water was zzzzisnszzj — = 
Hana-ogi took a kind of soft tsi^ 
for twenty minutes while we taSec czj soee feers . 

When my heartache had ibesa sezkee stt^j sae 
herself down, rinsed o5 and tcc-k n^ pl^_^ wl^ I 
scrubbed her back As scon as ws eafed Jz^ ano iiatsunii 
took over, and at nine we were ah sfitfcg ercss-Isgged 
about the suldyala bowl while Katsomi served us an ex- 
cellent meal Hana-ogi said, “We never forget this time,” 
and the wannth of the Isath, the vigoi of the scrubbing 

T T » r 



all Imew that never again in our lifetimes would we know 
quite the same intense hieadsbip and love that we shared 
that m'ght and Joe said glumly, “I hate to think of livin’ 
in some Chicago roomin’ house— waitin’.” 

Toward midm'ght the inescapable gloom of our position 

^fT^/^rt _ • TT • >• 


.uix. over usara were me same that had shone upon 
.ornery seven horn earh'er: Vega and Arctuius and!^- 
lau. Hiey rerognized no national barriers and I fonnd 
m)'seU-an officer sworn to protect the United Statc'^ 
'h^nlnng that some day we might catch up with the lais. 
m 
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But as so often is the case, no sooner had I entertained 
this fleeting thought than I vrillingly became more of an 
American than I had ever been before. For at the head of 
our alley appeared a large gang of toughs screaming 
“Americans go home! America go to hell! Go home!” 

They swarmed down the alley in frenzy. When they 
reached the house of Masako Fukada, the girl with the 
G.I. baby, they knocked the door in and dragged her into 
the street, screaming, “Kill the American bastard.” 

Before I could do anything, Hana-ogi dashed toward 
the center of the infuriated mob. Although she was risking 
her life at Takarazuka, and more besides, she dived for 
Masako, who was being kicked in the stomach, and threw 
herself across the girl's body. 

This enraged the hoodlums, who waved their tordhes 
and shouted in high-pitched voices that Hana-ogi should 
be killed for going with an American. I started for them 
but Hana-ogi cried a warning to stay away. This caused 
the mob tolnm toward me and in the lurid light of their 
ffickering torches these fanatical faces looked exactly like 
i lhe cartoons of the Japanese barbarians we had kept 
fj^sted in our ready rooms during the war years. I remem- 
ber one horrible face rushing at me. It was distorted, evil, 
brutal and inhuman. 

"You’re for me, you Japanese bastardl” I cried and 
laimched a dive at his belly. Another Japanese swung a 
dub upward at the same moment and I thought my head 
had been knocked away, but my momentum carried me 
on and I crashed into the ring leader and felt the wonder- 
ful impact of my body against his and the thudding fall 
onto grotmd with him uttering a shaken grunt I 
started to smash at his distorted and hateful face. At the 
same time I had sense enough to shout, “Hey, Joel” 

The little tou^ burst right through his own paper 
doors brandishing a rifle butt He flailed a path to me and 
we tried to defend ourselves, but I was bleeding from the 
face and started to faint 

"For Christ sake,” the little gangster cried. “Not now! 
We got 'em runnin’.” 
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Hie next secx)nd ho collapsed under tlircc Japai 
clubs and I fainted. Later I learned Hint tlic anti-An 
can mob would have Idllcd us excqjt for the paclii 
players. Tlicy were at the canal end of tlic alley, sit 
gloomily in tlio dark after tlie closing of tlie pinball p.i 
and one of diem to whom I used to speak in English v, 
I played pachinko heard Joe .shout my name. 7 
realized we were in troubib and they knesv wo wcto t 
friends. 

Little Watanabe-san and the man who was kcej 
two geishas and the man whose wife beat him and 
man who beat his wife and tho man who had been in 
penitentiary rushed up the alley. I am told tlicre sv 
violent battle, but I Icnew notlung of it. Tlie last till 
sav/ was a Japanese face— not one of the evil masks, 
Hana-ogis oval and yellow beauty as she lay fc.arful 
uitli her eyes closed across tho body of unconsc 
Masako Fukada. 


Wien tliey brought me to I heard h'ttle Joe repen 
quietly, "No, nol Don’t send for an Army doctor. C’. 
Jap doctor." Ho was c.xplaining to one of the [ini ln 
players, "I learned it in Chicago. Never call a o'P ^ 
never help anybody.” When I awal:cned, witli .a toti 
streak of bniised face, I saw Hana-ogi again. M"' 
not hurt.” Immediately I felt better ami ■>' ft*'' 
progressed I began to feel absoluteJv T 

house was crowded \vith alley people t •• ev ^ 

in kimonos or sat cross-legged ou tee ^ 
in tlieir breatli and sipping tlie gnvn ^ 
san sen’ed them. They said, ah of tiieea „ . 

emphasis, "The hoodlums ulio e 

not Japanese. They were 


Jnp.ancse. We are your friends. I 


man, a tough, capable J. pachinke vw 

mn nf tlin Tnn.ancse army. I 


cap of tlie Japanese army. i t _ 

him and hnd ^yen but be sai 


in mumbled tones and knew no j^te yc 

•‘They weren't all Koreans. Many i 


’They weren't all i^oreans. ^'"Guadalcanal” 

Americans, But I fought against y 
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thought: “la those days you’d have beheaded me.”) “And 
you have behaved much better in Japan than I expected. 
Now I am your friend. Those in the street, they were 
communists.” 

All the same, next day Masaho-san and her Amenc^ 
baby left our ^ey and we never heard of them again. 
Masato’s mother stood in the roadway cursing the girl 
for having caused the riot and the other women of the 
alley looked away. 

That was Sunday. On Monday the Air Force ofBcially 
notified Joe that he would be flown back to America on 
Wednesday. To Joe it was the sentence of torture. I found 
him sitting cross-legged on the floor studying the notice 
with dull resignation. He looked up grimly and asked, 
“Why should I be punished? Why should I have to go 
back to the States?” 

Automatically I replied, “The way the ball bounces.” 

“Nol” he shouted. “What^s there for me in America?” 

I assured him, “You’ll get out of the Air Force and find 
■a Job and pretty soon KatsumiH follow you.” 

He looked at me sadly and said, ‘T wish it was goin' 
to be so simple.” 

I recall every incident of that powerful and uneventful 
day. I drifted out to Itami to wind up my paper work and 
have lunch with Mike Bailey who told me, "My affair with 
Fumiko-san is washed up deaner than a sergeant’s shirt 
on inspection. She said she was afraid something had 
would happen. Suicide, broken life, unwanted baby. She 
said sudh things occurr^ in her family faeause they were 
aristocrats and took life awful hard. She said Hana-ogi 
was the kind of girl to be. Strong and brave,” 

I went over to Takarazufca for my mail and found a ^ 
letter from my father which said, “I follow the war news 
more intelligently since my talk vrith you. No doubt your 
attractive little Butterfly has told you I called on her 
that night. You’re lucky to have known such a fine ^1* 

I have hopes Mother and I shall see you in Lancaster one 
day soon. Until then, I am profoundly proud of a son 
who can bag seven enemy plmes. Harry." . 
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In mid-aftcmoon I caught tlie train into OsaJ:a c 
once more experienced an overpowering sense of idei 
fication with this strange land. The fields I saw co; 
have been fields that Hana-ogi and I were working. I 
old people were her parents and the fat yotmg bah 
v.’cre ours. The endless struggle for life was our strugt 

Once when Joe Kelly had cried, "I don't %vant to 
back to America,” I was on the point of knocking i 
down as an unpatriotic moron. Now, on the Takarax; 
train, I knew that a man can have many homes and c 
of them must be that place on earth, however forei 
where he first perceives that he and some woman coi 
happily become part of the immortal passage of burr 
beings over the face of the earth: the childbearers, 
field tillers, the builders, the Sgliters and ev'entually 
ones who i e and go hack to the earth. 

I had discovered this passionate emotion in Hana-o 
country and for me— a United States oificeT bred 
patriotism— the crowded fields behveen Takarazuka £ 
Osaka, the insignificant canals, the tiny house, the tafc 
mats and the bed roll unfurled at night would bo fore 
one of my homes. 

This haimting sensation stayed with me as I wall 
tlirough Osaka that simny afternoon for on passing 
print shop I saw in die window an old wood-block p 
trait of some classic be.auty of Japan. She had a mounts 
of black Lair vrith big yellow combs stuck through, a 
she reminded me of Siat day in the Kyoto museum, 
stinctively, I stepped inside the tiny shop and bo\ved 
the proprietor. “Do you happen to have a wood-blo 
print of Hana-ogi?” I asked. I wanted to take her un 
me when I left Japan. The proprietor grew quite moumi 
and indicated that ho had no Englisli, but in a whi 
ho W'as out in the street shouting and soon the inevitah 
girl who had learned the Language from sleeping va: 
A.merican soldiers appeared. 

”\Miat you want, Afajor?” she asked. 

'Td like a picture of Hana-ogi," 

"All, so desu-kal" The man hurried back to a case ani 
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soon appeared with, six of the glossy photographs sold at 
Takarmilca. They showed my Hana-ogi as a sheik, a 
Venetian gondolier, a Chinese prince and as three other 
handsome yormg men. I bow^ very low and said, *1 
did not mean that Hana-ogL I meant . . and I pointed 
to the picture in the window. 

“Sodar cried the man. 

“Ah, soka, soka!” cried the girl, and tihey indicated by 
their manner that if I were interested in such a picture I 
was one of them. Two hangers-on in the store joined us 
as the man shuffled through a stack of prints. Finally he 
produced one, a brilliant thing with iridescent black 
background shorving Hana-ogi upon the day of her return 
to the green cages of Yoshiwara: glorious with amber 
needles through her hair and many kimonos. Her eyes . 
were notably slanted and tinged with blue, her teeth were 
jet black and the hair around her ear came down in side- 
bums. She was timeless and she was Japan. 

The little street girl said, "This picture not real. Only 
copy. But very old. Maybe one hunner years.” The men 
watching sucked in their breath and complimented me 
as I carried away the living memory of Hana-ogi. 



THE NOODLE VENDOR: "Soba. soba, 
toba.” 

3ems Strange, but I can remember each of the trivial 
gs that filled this lovely Japanese day. When I en- 
d our alley I passed the pachinho parlor and stuck 
head in to thank the men v/ho had helped me in my 
wl with the communists, but most of them were so 
Tossed in their pinball games that they scarcely 
\ed up, I then crossed the alley to the flower shop and 
icated that I wanted a bouquet for our bouse. The lit- 
man— I keep using that word because these men 
re really so very small — started a cascade of Japanese, 
n went to the street and shouted till a boy came, Al- 
ys, in Japan, there is someone who knows English, 
is boy explained that since I must soon go back to 
lerica, the flower man wanted to give me three most 
!cial flowers. When the shopkeeper handed them to 
! they looked lil:e the ordinary flowers that American 
Is wear to football games. I had often bought them 
■ Eileen Webster but now the boy said, sucking in his 
sath in astonishment, “Very imusual, chrysanthemum 
X)ming in July,” He added that this was the national 
vver of Japan and looked with absolute covetousness as 
ook them from the flower man. 

ThinJdng little of the gift I carried the flowers to our 
tuse, but as soon as the girls saw them they sucked in 
eir breath just as the boy had done, and ^tsumi ran 
to the street to announce that we had chrysanthemums 
July. Soon our little room was filled with neighbors 
ho sat upon their ankles staring at the three wonderful 
!ooms. From time to time new men would arrive, bow 
' Hana-ogi, sit upon the floor and contemplate this mi- 
tcndous accomplishmenL Even Watanabe-san left his 
nchinko to see. The boy who had been my translator 
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joined us and explained this strange thing; “On the road 
to Kobe a florist has a big glass house in which he grows 
these flowers. In one section there are cloth blinds to 
keep out the s\m. With an almanac to guide him, this 
clever man causes the sun to set earlier each day so that 
within the space of three weeks it seems to run the 
course of four months. The flowers are fooled. They think 
that autumn is upon them and they bloom,” The men 
sucked in their breath in admiration. 

Now Katsumi suddenly felt the first life in her womb 
and fell slightly forward. Hana-ogi washed her forehead 
in cold water and Joe, faced by 8ie necessity of leaving 
his pregnant wife behind in Japan said loudly, “I hope 
just one thing. I hope Colonel Craford goes home and 
buys himself a new Buick, light blue, and I hope he’s 
drivin’ it down the avenue when Tm cornin’ up the other 
way with a Mack truck.” 

I was about to caution Joe against talMg a pass at 
Craford when I looked up to see Hana-ogi arranging 
■her kimono. It was blue and white, very soft for summer 
wear. With it she wore two undergarments of thinnest 
cloth: pink silk and white cotton, I thought I had never 
seen her so lovely. Unmindful of me she experimented 
with the sheer lines of her garments until Ae brought 
them into a pattern which made her more beautiful than 
the picture I had bought I was about to share this with 
her when she raised both hands and combed down the 
hair about her face so that it rested in the Japanese style. 
Studying herself in the mirror, she nodd^ approvaL 
Then she heard me laugh and quickly knelt beside me. 
“Broyd-san,” she said. “I got to be this way. I Japmese,” 
I think she e:q)ected me to be bint, but I imrolled the 
print and as soon as she saw the bold characters in the 
upper comer she cried, “Hana-ogi! Rroyd-san, you buy?” 
When we had studied the picture for a moment she went 
to Katsumi’s trunk and returned with a drawing brush 
and an ink stone. Using the firm Chinese characters long 
ago adopted for Japanese writing, she added a fresh 
column of print at the picture’s side: “Hana-ogi of Taka- 
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organizing human life, and I became truly engrossed in 
the tragedy of these dolls. 

We were watdhing one of the many classical plays in 
which two lovers commit suicide. In this one a married 
man fell in love with a beautiful Yoshiwara girl, whom 
Hana-ogi identified for me in the dark as “just like old 
time Hana-ogi.” I don’t imagine any American has eve 
really understood the ins and outs of a Japanese traged 
but I did get the impression of two people cau^t in a 
increasingly unbearable set of pressures. Just what thes' 
pressures were I never grasped but Hana-ogi and Kat 
sumi wept softly and when I asked what about they said 
“It’s so sad- People talking about this man.” 

But what I did understand was the musicians. For thi 
mysterious men in black never spoke. The dialogue wa 
sung by an amazing man accompanied by four musician 
playing samisens. Maybe sung isn’t the right word, fo 
I have never heard more eerie sounds. The singer wa 
a fat, bald-headed man in his late sixties who sat on hi 
haunches, and as tragedy on the puppet stage deepene( 
he woiJd lean fonvard and scream in unbelievable fur 
until his round face became purple and the veins stooc 
out in his neck. During love passages he would niurati 
the scene in a quivering feminine w^ and as the remorse 
less pressure of society bore down on the lovers he woulc 
make his voice rough and horrible like a broken sav 
against a rusted nail. To hear this man was a terrifyinj 
e^erience for I had not known the human voice to b( 
capable of such overpowering emotion. I would defj 
anyone not to be unnerved by that stupefying voice. 

Now, as the hounded lovers approached the historic 
scene at Amijima where they would commit suicide to- 
gether, the mysterious black figures on the stage whirled 
about in what seemed lifce a confusion of fates, the 
wooden dolls marched stiffly to their doom and the in- 
spired story-teller shrieked in positive terror while the 
muted samisens played doleful music. There was another 
sound m this remarkable tragedy, but this I wasn’t aware 
of xmtil the curtain had closed: all the women near me 
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were weeping and a- I ^ 

singer, his face at last reZanar* - ff gme ^ddetdy 

dead, I saw lovely Lands folded 

in her Hmono, sohbing cesp-sraia^- ans 

tliat tears might have corns to mj sy^ t>9. tmt wnea 1 

turned her face toward mme I caw teat ecs was rs no 


way unhappy. A look of ecstasy had czptur&i her ■won- 
derful face and her eyes glowed. I was asto^Lsd and 
whispered, ‘^What’s the matter, Hanayo-chanf^ 

“It was so beautiful,” she said. 


“\\Tiat? The siagingF’ 

"No,” she repli^ softly, taking my hand. “The double 
suicide. It was so tender.” 


"What do you mean?” I asked. 

The women around me were rising now and on each 
face I saw this same look of ecstatic satisfaction. Appar- 
ently the double suicide had inspired them oven more 
than it had Hana-ogi. I was not surprised, therefore, 
when she made no attempt to explain this mystery, but 
when I looked at Katsumi and saw on her tear-stained 


face the same look of rapture 1 had to acknowledge that 
for the Japanese audience this double suicide had pro- 
rided a vitally satisfying experience. 

"What’s it all about?” I asked Katsumi, indicating the 
weeping women. 

"The lovers,” she said quietly, pointing to the now 
barren stage. “At last they found happiness.” 

"They’re dead,” Joe said. 

As w’e walked through the broad, clean street.? of Oaaka, 
hack to our canal I became hurtin^y aware tf.st 
would always be many parts of Japan tL,at Joe ■ToT.-i' and 
I could never penetrate, “WTiat happecef"b 5 dr 
I asked Joe. All I saw was a or icj'.ft and "nny 
shouting.” 


Tuo little guy lanrLod 
worry ebout and saf.d.^ "E-- 
breaks do'-vn into sohdirt 
brokfrr,. Used to coaro r-:c 
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shot Mmself because be was charged with steato' gov- 
ermnent money. Katsumi said it was so beautiful she 
had to cry. Next time it was a geisha from Kyoto. Cut 
her teoat That was especially lovely.” 

Haoa-ogi heard me laugh and turned sharply, I ex- 
pected her to upbraid me but instead took my hand 
and sniffled. ‘Tou not imderstand,” she said. “To have 
courage. To have honor. Is very beautiful.'’ 

As we entered the pathway leading to our canal, con- 
versation was broken by a substantial commotion. We 
heard voices crying and hurried to our own aEey in time 
to see &e launctog of a magnificent display of fire- 
works. “Ahr Hana-ogi whispered, “I forget Tanahataf 
And long after the fireworks had ceased the people of our 
alley stood staring up at the stars. In Japanese Hana-ogi 
explained: "Vega, the princess star, fell in love with 
Altair, the herdboy star. Unlike American fairy stories, 
the herdboy married the princess without any trouble; 
then like our stories, he loved his wife so much that he 
allowed his sheep to stray so that the king threw him onto 
I the other side of the Mificy Way river. Once each year in 
July he swims the river and makes love with his princess. 
For the people of Japan this Tanabata is the ni^it ot 
love” 

But Hana-ogi and I as we spread our bed roll reasoned 
that we had two more nights to spend together, so we 
left the love-making to the princess and her shepherd 
while we lay side by side listening to the exquisite sounds 
of the Japanese ni^t The old blind man who massaged 
sore muscles and burned moxa powder on nerves to 
make them well passed along our alley, sounding his 
melancholy flute and tapping with his gnarled cane. For . 
a while there was silence. Then we could hear Watanabe- 
san coining home from his pachinko game with his wife 
snapping at his heels. Hana-ogi snuggled close to me 
and said, “All time we never fight,” but I touched the 
trivial scar beneath her sideburns and asked, "What about 
the time I wanted you to become American?^ Then she 
©rew somber and said, “Because I know you, now I 
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better Japanese. You better American.” Then I almost 
broke down. I wanted to lose myself in her love and con- 
fess, “I can’t live without you, Hanayo-chan. God, I can- 
not face the lonely world wi&out your tenderness.” But 
I loiew that we hiad two more ni^ts to spend together 
and I was afraid that if I allowed myself f^ sorrow now 
the next nights mi^t be imbearable. I choked once and 
buried my face against hers, feeling her Japanese eyes 
against my lips, her black Japanese hair against my face. 
“Oh, darling,” I whispered “why can’t you marry me?” 
She clasped her arms about me as she had done that first 
night in the woods by the Shinto shrine and said, “Some 
people never love anyone,” (She said it; “Rots peopre 
nebber mb nobody.”) “Oh, Broyd-san, I love you till my 
feet are old for dancing— till my teeth break off same like 
Hana-ogfs.” 

I thou^t I could not bear this but then came the 
sweetest night sormd I have ever heard, the soft passage 
of the noodle vendor, pushing his belled cart while he 
played a rhythmic melody upon his flute. All throu^ the 
night the noodle men passed through the streets of Osaka 
sounding their lovely melody. Some used five running 
notes ending in a faint cafl. Others played a minor tune. 
Some played random notes and a few, whom you came 
to remember and cberisb, played songs that mi^t have 
been termed love songs, for they seemed always to come 
by when you were sleeping with the girl who shared your 
bed roll on the tatami. 

For the rest of this ni^t, as I recall, Hana-o^ didn’t 
even place her arm across my body and althou^ it seems 
ridiculous this is what we said. I asked, “Don’t you tViinl 
v,’o ought to take Joe arid Katsumi to dinner tomorrow?’ 

She replied, “No, I think we should.” 

Damn it, Hanayo, will you explain once more wh; 
you say, 'No, we should,’ and 'Yes, we shouldn’t.’ ” 

Patiently she went over it again. “In Japanese polit 
to say that way. If you speak no to me, I say no to agre 
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"Ask me a question.” 

“Don't you want to marry me?” 

“Yes, I not marry you,” 

“But wliat I asked was, ‘Don’t you want to?’” 

The game stopped for she whi^ered, "No, no, Eroyd- 
san, I do want to." 

I grumbled, “I can’t understand either your grammar 
or your heart.” 

placed my hand upon her heart and the delicate 
golden warmth of her slim body swept over me and she 
said, “My heart for you takusan, tekusan. Remember 
wben you say me that?" 

I remembered, and as the sweet song of the noodle 
vendor echoed down our alley we fell asleep. 



OSAKA GIRL TO MARINE ON LEAVE 
FROM KOREA: For Japanese dancing 
Hana-ogi now Ichl-ban. 


If Monday ^vas peaceful, Tuesday was not Hana-ogi 
and I woke about eight-thirty to find that Joe had left 
for one last appeal to LtCol. Craford. Katsumi, sensing 
that we would want to be alone, went out to lament 
^ feends, so I started a fire and Hana-ogi, wrapped 
ffi a sheet, tried to get breakfast, but 1 kept pulling the 
sheet away until she finally surrendered it altogether 

I. -T ° 


go dmvn the aUey 4d 1 watched her 

noming. OQ that summa 

He t fiSSeSf 

“ S “Ace, what ca?I dor^® 

to change thdaw?^ ^ °^t. TheyTl have 

^’ou t^fee ®®°^tors like Craford 

^^d-eyed. ^ge the law^e ^ 

Ease 

^C6, 1*11) Q ni% 1 

honii 



^woJ'in’ttakeif 

^ofawhileyouhaveto.” 
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orrov? Mike Bailey's cax, but as I left the air base for tlic 
iicatcr, where I v/as to sec tlie last performance of Swing 
hiitcfjlij, I had a disgusting experience which cr/en .at the 
[rne seemed to me a prcmonib'on of tragedy. Outside 
he main gate of Uic air base at Itami a broad road 
trctched for more than lialf a mile. It v/as filled v/ith 
heap dance halls, beer joints, raTzlo-dazzl.e dives and 
ilain whore homes. In front of each estabh'shme-nt 
Dunged gangs of young girls and the stretch was knov.m 
5 '"Ihe 1,000 Yard Dash.” It v/a.s claimed that any Ameri- 
:an in uniform who could negotiate tins bonlry-fonk itrip 
nd keep his pants on would receive a prize of .fl,000 for 
icroism l>cyond the call of duty. 

As I drove out of llic air base for the last time I saw 
he frowsy halls; "Village Bar,” "Club Little Idan,” "Tlie 
dying BuU,” and "Air Force Heaven.'* Tliem, to my dis- 
gust, my car stalled and tlirec girls promptly surroundrd 
t. One climbed in and said, "O.K. Genial. Wlierc v/o 
to?* LmmedLatcly an M.P. appeared and hauled the 
girl back onto the strip and gave me some brotherly 
ivaming, "Watch out for her, Ivfajer. Sim’s no go"'' 
saluted and pointed to a saloon up the stretch . 
want something real nice. Major, you con trust 
at the 'Silver Donar.’" ' T 

Vljcn I got my car .started I saw widi di.sT;. '■ 
from tlie other direction had cf;me a Paclmrd ft 
yama Ilciglits, tlic ncarlrv residential dLstrict .• 

I'ljg brars lived, and in it were two colojiels' v/i 
Jmew me. Tljey switched witli di-sgu-st ra> the (' 
sirtent little street girls rtarted to climb back 
car as soon as tlic M.P. had left As I chiK-ly.-d 1 
I thrnirht lliat .some day i.o the future I wot.:; 
Hana-ogi and I ss-ould h.v/c to speak hw nam'’- to s 
and if he had bcfm nt It.imi he v.T.f*;!d rwr-ms; 


LIK'D Yani Do-'h” and tlse brawrv prosggjtfo end 1; 
s*';nk at rne nnd ray, ‘’ii-oy, do I knrrw ti.-.'.-'e Js; 
Pi'.:* he wouldn’t krmw, and nothdr.-.g I could , 


nuyc'ce v.rm hsd Itarni wo-i-dd 'f /jd 
.ddsTrc'd j'.t tiiC vli'.'cl of rriy cor and me 
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He sat down, cross-legged on the tatami and said 
grimly, “In Chicago I IdU^ a man. A mixed-up affair— 
not all my fault They couldn’t pin anything on me. Tm 
not apologizin', because it could just as well have been 
my fault. Because I was no damn good. And if I lose 
Katsumi ITl be no damn good again.” 

I knew there was something I ought to say, some 
standard word of courage, but I couldn’t think of any. 
Joe said, “A guy like you, from a good home— you 
wouldn’t xmderstand. For the first time in my life I’m 
livin’. At ni^t when I hear Katsumi come up the alley 
shufflin’ her wboden shoes— later when she puts that 
crazy hard, little pillow next to mine — ^when I see the 
plain goddanm goodness in that girl . . He looked down 
at the tatami and I guessed that he had tears in his throat. 
I wanted to say that I knew but I was tied up. 

"Joe, promise me you won’t get into trouble with CoL 
Craford.” 

He looked up at me as if Craford were already dead. 
"Him?” he sniffed. “The only time I believe in God is 
when I think of that fat slob. God miist be keepin’ score 
on bastards like that Otherwise nothin’ makes sense.” 

I said, “Remember, Joe. You promised you’d make no 
trouble with that ...” I searched for a name and sud- 
denly the total misery of Joe’s problem rose in my mouth 
like bile. I grew pmple and cursed Craford for several 
minutes. I cursed my father and General Webster and 
Mrs. Webster and every convention that made it im- 
possible for Hana-o^ and me to marry. Then I stopped, 
but I was still quivering with accumulated fury. 

Joe looked up at me and said, “Thanks, Major. I 
thou^t you felt that way,” 

I was still shaking. I said, “Even so I believe things’!! 
work out” 

He said, *T don’t” 

There was nothing to add. He knew how I felt He 
knew I was with htoa. Maybe I had steered him away 
from some hot-brained mistake. That’s the best I could 
hope, so I went over to Itami to clear out my desk and 
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borro’.v Mike Bailej' 5 car, but ns I left the air base for t 
theater, %v}jcre I was to see tfie last performance of S;!':: 
Butfcrjly, I had a disgusting c-spcricnce vrhldi rv*en at i] 
tlwo seemed to me a premonition of tragodv. Ontsi. 
llie main gale of the air base at Itami a broad ro; 
stretched for more Uian half a mile. It was filled vd 
cheap dance kalis, beer joints, razzle-darde dives nr 
plain whore houses. In front of each cstablishme; 
lounged gangs of yoimg girls and tlie stretch wo? knov 
P.5 “TIjo 1,000 Yard Dash.'’ It was claimed that any Ame: 
can in txniform who could negotiate this honl:\--tonk str 
and keep liis pants on ss-ould receive a prirs of ^IjOX* f; 
heroism beyond the call of duly. 

As I drove out of die air base for the last tim? I sa^ 
the fro\vs>' halls; "Villago Bar,” "Club Little Man,” "Ta 
FIjang Bull,” and "Air Force Heaa-ea.” Then, tc my ci 
g\jst, my car stalled and three girls promptly snrrcnnae 
it. One climbed in and said, "O-K. GeaersL Where w 
oil to?” ImmedLately an MF. appeared and hanled th 
girl back onto the strip and ga^-e me some hrathmi' 
warning, "IValch out for ber, Major. She's no croa.’’ H": 
saluted and pointed to a saloon up the stretrh. "I: ~ 
v,’ant something real nice. Major, tcu can tmst the m£s 
at (he 'Silver Dollar.'” 

Wlicn I got my car started I saw with mmnr mm 
from the other direcb’on had come a Faalmf hrm rm?- 
5’ama Heights, the ne.arby residenthl <mt±r -hwi me 
big brass ii\’c^ and in it were tw? cclmeh' mem: mm 
knew me. The)* watched with dirrmr as the mrm rm- 
sislent little sliwt girls started tr ham mm am 
car as soon as the .MF. had Zem As h - — m— am 
I thouglit tint some day in the ~- e I mam: maal 
IfpJia-ogi and I would ha • r ia — a am mm 

and if he had been at Imam he ammeamm ’Tam 
Yard D.ish”aad the hamy amramais: aaa hemaam 
vink at me and say. Toy, ah T haam — amma^ 

But he wouldn’t imm aa£ aamaam I arahf =mr 
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should have happened fifty years from now. Then maybe 
there would have been a chance. In my day there was no 
chance for such a marriage.” I sa%v myself in years to 
come. Junior officers would boast, “You can say that 
General Graver looks tough and formal but did you know 
that when be served in Japan be ran off with a geisha 
g irl? Yep, took her right out of a house.” But they would 
never know. 

However, the distaste of this esperience along the 
strip was expelled by Hana-ogi’s exquisite performance. 
When I had first seen her I had been insulted by her 
burlesque of Americians and I had been unable to appre- 
ciate her ability. Now my reaction was different, for I 
discovered that even against my will I had to laugh at 
her lampoon of Americans. The reason was simple. She 
had studied with intimate care my mannerisms and now 
reproduced them in burlesque form. When she lit a ciga- 
rette she mimicked me, when she propositioned Madame 
Butterfly it was me trying to Idss her on the Bitchi-bashL 
This time I, more than anyone else in die audience, en- 
joyed her burlesque of Americans. 

As her big dance number approached I became ap- 
prehensive, for I suspected that her aping of American- 
isms would dull her Japanese touch, but I was wrong, 
for in her samurai there was now a beedom and swagger 
that no maiko girl, as Hana-ogi termed the virgin dancers, 
could have created. Hana-ogi was the artist Even more 
:than mistress or wife, she was an artist, and if her Amer- 
ican j'itterbugging was more hilarious for having studied 
an American at close hand, her Japanese classical dance 
was stronger for having known that American not as a 
subject for study but as a lover — as one who cried eagerly 
to marry her. I understood what she had said the night 
before. She was now a better Japanese. 

When intermission came I wanted to rush backstage 
and embraco her and tell her that no matter if she lived 
a million years cooped up at Takarazuka, I would be 
with her every time she danced — but I was not to see 
her, for I could not get into the dressing-rooms. 
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Insubordination and desertion would be the charge and 
he might never get Katsumi into the States, so I asked, 
“Jesiis, are you sure he deserted?” 

“I diecked him in. Sharkey saw him leave.” 

We stopped at the canal and I led the way to the 
alley, where two M.P.’s tried the door. It seemed to be 
barr^ so they were going to break the freshly mended 
paper, but at that moment it seemed like my house and 
I didn't want the paper broken, so I said, “Maybe a 
chair’s against it. m use the window.” 

One M.P. came with me to the back of the house while 
I forced open a window and started to crawl in. While 
my leg was still suspended I saw Joe. He was on the floor 
with bis head blown apart by a .45. Across him, obviously 
having died later, lay Katsumi with a kitchen knife 
plimged completely through her neck. 

For a moment I didn’t out or anything. All I could 
do was look at the floor~at the two lovers who had 
needed each other so much. The M.P. came up and 
looked over my shoulder. Then he called loudly, “You 
better break the door down, Sharkey.” 

I watched the frail doors bend and break. I heard the 
clatter of wood and the tearing of paper and the doors 
through which Hana-ogi had so often come at dusk, drop- 
ping her silken packages on the floor, were gone. Shar- 
key took one look and said, “Get the camera. You wanna 
catch this just as it happened.” 

^ Sharkey barked to the man at my shoulder, “Eddie, 
you inform the Jap police.” Then he saw me and said, 
“We’ll need you here. Major.” 

I got down out of the window and walked around to 
the front of the house where a crowd had gathered and 
where children were screaming the tragedy across the 
canal to other children. An old man pried his way in 
through the broken doors and came out to report accu- 
rately upon the double suicide. 

I was numb with helpless auger. Of all die people in 
the world, Joe and Katsumi Kelly should have been pro- 
tected and kept alive. I thought of them laughing and 
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helping each otlicr and I got nil sick in.sidc, hut then 
tijought of Hnna-ogi, who would be coming home soc 
and I grew panicly for her because the photographe 
had arrived and were taking pictures like mad* 

And tlien I saw, on tlio outskirts of tlic crowd, t\\ 
of the Httle prostitutes Hana-ogi and I had met the otlu 
night They were already working the main streets an 
had stopp^ by to witness the tragedy. I said to then 
"You remember Hana-ogi?” 

“Sure, Major." 

‘Tou watch up there, TeU her to go back. Please,” 

"Sure, Major. You got cigaretto^ 

Tlie other girl pointed to tlie house and jabbed he: 
self in the stomach as if with a knife. "They IdU?” 

I nodded and they stared at the house widi grim fasc 
nation. "Japanese girl and G.L?” 

I said yes and the little girls moved toward the hea 
of tlie canal where they could intercept Hana-ogi whil 
the reporters swarmed at me. They were bright youn 
men, most of whom spoke English, and I had enougl 
sense to keep my moudi shut, for if I had said anjihini 
at all I woidd have blurted out, "They wanted to sbijf 
him back to America but he insisted upon sta>ing is 
Japan." Finally I composed myself and said, “He was 
witli my outGt in Korea, This is a complete shock.” 

Tlie reporters saw somebody else and sn-anned away 
but one stayed and asked, “Aren’t you Ace Gruver?” 

I nodded. 

"You the one h\ing wth Hana-ogi?” , ^ 

I w.onted to shoot liim dead but eveijthisf had cc-- 
lapsed now, so I nodded grimly and be pc±tsd i:p tas 
canal, 

Tlicre at last she was, Hana-ogL 
played upon her tousled black hair arc iirrrfcated 
fall of her kimono. With eager pir-wsd steps see hsrrM 
along tlie canal, coming so dose test I csdd s//- the 
slant of her adorable eyes and that swaet xsenth 
ready with a teasing smile. 

Hie tsvo prostitutes stopped iss, informed her of too 
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' suici'des and tried to prevent her from joining the crowd. 
She ignored them and started coming toward me down 
the canal hank but die newspaperman who was standing 
with me broke away, ran toward her and spoke rapidly. 
She peered across the crowd searching for me, and when 
she failed to find me she broke away from the guardian 
prostitutes and the warning newspaperman to fight her 
way resolutely toward the very spot where the police 
'srated. 

Tn that moment I could see the reckless collapse of 
her world and instinctively a shout rose to my lips. 
I called in panic, “Lo, the postillionr 

She stopped. The smile that had crept upon the edge 
of her lips vanished and her lovely face once more be- 
came an impersonal mask. Standing on tiptoe, she peered 
across the crowd, still seeking me, but 1 hid myself so 
that she would have to go back. After a moment she 
turned away from the crowds that shoved toward the 
suicide house and I last saw her moving with extraordi- 
nary grace back to the main street The summer breeze, 
drifting down the canal, tugged at her kimono and tsvi- 
light rested on her hair. I can still see the .folds of cloth 
. meticulous about her neck. Then she moved behind a 
pillar and I never saw her again. 

For just as I started to run after her, LtCol. Craford 
waddl^ up and he seemed almost to relish the tragedy. 
It proved he was right and that guys like Kelly were no 
damned good. He saw me and lu^ed over to repeat 
bis warning that he was shipping me ... 

“You bastard!” I cried. “You stinlang bastardi” 

He jumped back as if I had kicked him and began to 
bluster but I couldn’t take any more. “You swinel Kelly 
told me what you said to him, you bastardi You lolled 
ihiskidl” 

He was astonished at my outbursts and suddenly be- 
came aware that if I was really outraged I might carry 
the fight to my father, so he tried to pacify me, but I 
said, “Don’t be afraid of me, you dirty bastard. I’m not 
going to squeal on you — but you murdered this kid.” 
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He wUidrcw and a Japanese police oSicIal said 
come with me," and for three liours while I ndwd t' 
out Hana-ogi I had to answer questions and f-ll o 
ports as to tJie death of Katsumi-san. It was nft( 
o'clock when I was released and I caught a cab ' 
driver gasped when I said TaLirajaika, but he dro 
tliere and at eleven that Sunday niglit I hurried pn 
cryptomerias and into tJm dormitory' where Ha.' 
lived. 

Apparently I was expected, for old TeniI:o-.s.ai 
her grim-faced interpreter were waiting for me, 
ogi-san is not here,” tliey said firmly, 

“I kno^v she's here!" I cried. 

"Hana-ogi-saii is on her way to Toky'o,” 

“She can’t be! I saw her!” 

"Please, Major Gruver. Hana-ogi-san is not here.' 
Unthinkingly, I forced my way past tlje hvo w 
and along the corridor on which Hana-ogi lived 
Taloirazuka girls peered at me as I stoimcd past, 
sighed when I reached Hana-ogi’s empty room. It s 
empty. The little things that made it hers were 
From tlie nc.xt room Fumiko-san appeared and 
weeping, "Hana-ogi-sau really go. Major." 

I tnroed around like a madman. It couldnt cn< 
•\vay — across a canal, over the heads of a Inindrcd p 
at tlie scene of a suicide and Hana-ogi departs fo 


"She's here!” I insisted. 

I stood helpless and tlien saw in one comer o 
room a zori that sho had forgotten. I stepped aem.' 
tatami on tip-toe as if she were still 
for not having removed my shoes, .and I hdea^^H 
and it seemed as if her powerful, inspired ioo. sv t , t 
in my hand, with tlie big toe clinging to tim ^on 
and the Japanese music beginning nno toe 
about to stint and Hana-ogi . . . ob, 



makes you a hotter man makes you 
a bettor husband." 


General Webster called me in to Kobe next day and saidj 
“HatsTas a dreadful affair last niglit in Osaka.” He asked 
E5 if I had heaxd any rumors that LtCol Craford had 
Med the affair badly. I wanted to put a blast on the 
fa! blubber-gut who had murdered Kelly, but somethint 
o.d sad powerful inside me argued, “Why start a militorj 
and I kept my mouth shut. Then I shrugged xxij 
Jiioalders and. said, "I guess Craford handled it O.K.’ 
iiut ^^tely I knew that I was reverting to th< 
I had been when I Erst argued with Kelly agains 
Sft ^ eirl. I was defending the Arm' 

^ ashamed of myself. I mus 

5 M Webster said gruffly, “Lloyc 

take this so bitterly. KeUy’s dead. Nobody can d 

c-^ It. You told me yourself he was a deac 

CM punk-beyond saving ” 

^ under his common 

late?n^^ to the Unite 

6 it off. I asked, “What aboi 

Slamnnf tather than lea^ 

piicsr “ Yokohama? Were th« 

second-class men. Tve seen reports ( 
F^^st-c^^s<! they were all shoddy materi 

0^0 ^ >itive gu 

Sbh aS t£7 \ over it they forget t 

“Damn^f? P,^®®®;Tbey go back to work.” 

Sirls? Can't you believe ...” 
wo W remarkably patient He stopi 

• > u ig man s no good if he doesn’t have the c 
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to fight for what he thinks is right,” he said. “You've had 
the courage to fi^t for Joe Kelly and his native girl. It 
was gallant^ Lloyd, hut it wasn’t necessary. Bead it.” 

The yellow paper was from Washmgton and it said a 
law was being passed to pemait men like Joe Kelly to 
bring their Japanese wives into the States. “Now they 
do itr I cried. 

"Ihey were doing it all along,” Webster said. “Every- 
one knew the old law was bad.” 

I thought of Joe and Katsumi lying in blood and I felt 
sick. I had to see Hana-ogi. In aU the world she was the 
only person who could help me now. My heart and my 
mind cried out for her. “Sir,” I blurted, “Tve got to get 
to Tokyo.” 

"It’s forbidden, Lloyd. You’re flying home.” 

"I don’t care what happens. I've got to see Hana-ogi.” 

The general winced as I used the strange name, then 
said cahnly, “If you disobey another order . . 

“All ri^l^ ni leave the Air Force. HI get a . . 

I expected General Webster to hit the roof, but when 
he’s away from his wife he isn’t so bad. He said, "Sit 
down, Lloyd Tm not going to throw my weight at you. 
You’re being a stupid idiot and we both know it, but you 
come by it naturally.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This seems like 1924.” 

“1 don’t understand” I said dully. 

“Your father was mixed up with a girl— the one I told 
you about There was one member of our class you’ve 
never met Chap named Charley Scales. He had a chance 
in '24 to drop out of service and take a good job /with 
General Motors. So your father decided to many the 
girl and chuck the Army and go along with Charley, but 
some of us saner fellows talked him out of it Must run 
in your family.” 

“^y fa&er was going to leave the Army?” 

“Yep. He was all broken up.” General Webster laughed 
and scratched his diin. “I remember that we were quite 
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sorry for him. We ibou^t be was pretty weak to be 
broken up like that over a waitress. Look at him now.” 

I said, "I think he made a mistake in 1924.” 

General Webster breathed a sigh of relief and said, 
‘So do I but I guess any man has a right to get mixed up 
will a waitress once . . 

“I don't mean that I mean he probably should have 
married the waitress,” 

*l.loydi Your father a Chevrolet salesman!” 

“I mean he should never have married my mother, 
ley ve never been happy.” 

“Happ)'? What’s happy? He’s a great general.” 

“i think he’s made a mess of his life,” 

General Webster got mad. “You think! WTio in hell are 
m to think? Only a few men in any generation can be 
eat generals. Don’t you forget it!” 

I said, *I still want to marry this girl” 

“Son,” General Webster said, “the Supervisor of T/ua- 
ruJa and I stayed up late last night jBguricg hovr to 
;ep his outfit and mine free of bad publiatv trrer tne 
ucides. We protected ourselves and we can t ht 
m things,” 

“At least give me a chance to say good-bye to fce. . 

“No, she herself wanted it this way.” 

“She didn’t!” ^ r. 

“I saw her. She said to send you back to 

I said, “I don’t believe that” So he 

kich had been written two days before, i “ r 

!ana-ogi had written it on my 

- 1 could hear her gentle \'Oice gropfre - 

'<}■ language: 


krring, 


a phT' 


■f - , '■'V 

ise i .'i 


'■as scratched out then 
£0 out. I think you fruir.y 
'asuge from her Dhrase book . • */. 
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and the letter V7as signed v?ith the Chinese characters 
representing her name. How strange they were, those 
chaxactsrs, how beautiful, how deeply hidden horn, me 
behind tibe wall of Asia! 

I wanted to fling myself upon the floor and weep as 
Hana-ogi might have wept l^d we been at home, but 
instead fiiere came to me diat sad and final Japanrae 
word which she had refused to teach me: “Sayonara, 
Hana-ogL Sayonara, you beautifnl dancer. YouVe chosen 
the tough way. I hope smur gods give you the courage to 
follow it Sayonara, Katsumi, little mother. Forgive me 
that- 1 once ihou^t you too ugly to loss. You can't Imow 
it now but I fou^t my way through four MJP.'s to kiss 
you good-bye and fat Col. Craford shuddered. Oh, Eat- 
sumi, sayonara. And Goddamn it, Sulcoshi Joe, you died 
too soon. They’re passing a law ri^t now to let guys 
like you bring your wives home. It was a good fi^t that 
night xmtil I fainted. Sayonara, Sukoshi Joe. You did it 
too soon. To the alley and the canal and foe little houses 
and foe pachinko parlor and to foe flutes at night— 
sayonara. And 5 r>u, Japan, you crowded islands, you 
tragic land— sayonara, you enemy, you friend." 

But even as I said foese words I knew that I had to 
put them out of mind, for I was forced to acknowledge 
foat I lived in an age when the only honorable profession 
was soldiering, when foe only acceptable attitude toward 
strange lands and people of another color must be not 
love but fear. 

Like foe voice of my own conscience I heard, as from 
a great distance. General Webster saying, "Pull yourself 
together, son. "Vlfoatever makra you a better man makes 
you a better officer." 

I looked iqy and said, "What?” 

“I ou^tn’t to teH you this, Lloyd, because it isn’t 
official yet But as soon as you get back to Randolph Field 
they’re making you a lieutenant-coIoneL" 

Instinctively I saluted. 

The generd said, "We’d better move along. Eileen 
wants to drive us to foe airport" 
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The car followed him at a walking pace, with a sub- 
dued humming sound caressing to the ear. After about 
twenty yards it passed him and stopped a short distance 
ahead; then the door opened again. He walked on with- 
out turning and again heard tlrat melting voice imploring 
him. “Marcello, jump in . . . please do . . . forget what 
I said yesterday . . . Marcello, d'you hear me?" Marcello 
could not help saying to himself that the voice was rather 
repugnant— why should he moan in tliat way? It was lucky, 
there was no one going along the street or he would have 
been ashamed. Nevertheless, he did not want to discour- 
age the man altogether, and as he went on past the car he 
half turned and looked back, as though inviting him to 
persevere. He found himself throwing him a glance almost 
of encouragement, and was suddenly and unmistakably 
aware of the same feeling of not unpleasant humiliation, 
of playing a part not entirely unnatural to him, that he 
had felt for a moment tvhen the boys had fastened the 
petticoat round his waist. It was as though fundamentally 
he did not dislike acting the part of the coy, disdainful 
woman— was, in fact, led on by nature to do so. 

Meanwhile the car had started again behind him. Mar- 
cello wondered whether the moment had come to yield, 
and decided, on reflection, that it had not yet arrived. The 
car passed close to him, not stopping but merely slowing 
down. He heard the man’s voice calling to him, "Mar- 
cello . . .” and immediately afterward, the sudden hum 
of the engine as the car moved fonvard. He was afraid 
that Lino had lost patience and was going away; he was 
assailed by a great fear of having to show himself at 
school ne-vt day empty-handed; and he started running, 
crying out, “Lino . . . Lino . . . stop. Lino." But the 
wind carried his words a%vay, scattering them in the air 
with the dead leaves in a cheerless, noisy squall; the car 
was growing smaller and smaller in the distance— evident- 
ly Lino had not heard and was going away— and he would 
not get the revolver, and Turchi would start tormenting 
him again. Then he sighed with relief and walked on at a . 
more or less normal pace. The car had gone on ahead 
not to avoid him but to wait for him at a crossing; and it 
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had now stopped, blocking the whole width of the pave- 
ment. . 

He felt a kind of annoyance at Lino for having given 
him this humiliating moment of suspense, and he made 
an inward decision, in a sudden access of cruelty, to make 
him pay for it by carefully calculated harshness. Mean- 
while, without hurrying, he had reached the crossing. The 
car was standing there, long, black, all its old brass fittings 
and antiquated coachwork glistening. Marcello started ofi 
as though he were going to walk round it: immediately 
the door opened and Lino looked out. 

"Marcello,” he said in a decided but despairing voice. 
"Forget what I said to you on Saturday . . . You’ve done 
your duty now . . . Come on, get in, Marcello.” 

Marcello had stopped beside the hood of the car. He 
turned and came back a step and said coldly, ivithoui 
looking at the man, “No, I’m not coming . . . but noi 
because you told me on Saturday not to come - . . jusi 
because I don’t want to.” 

"Why don’t you want to?” 

"Why should I? . . . Why should I get into the car?’ 
"To please me . . .” 

"But I don’t want to please you,” 

“Why? You don’t like me?” 

"No,” said Marcello, lowering his eyes and playing witi 
the handle of the door. He was aware that he had put or 
a vexed, obstinate, hostile expression, and no longer knew 
whether he did this as part of the game or in earnest. It 
was certainly a game that he was playing with Lino, but if 
; it was only a game, why did he have such strong and com- 
plicated feelings about it— a mixture of vanity and repug- 
nance, of humiliation and cruelty and contempt? He 
heard Lino laugh softly and affectionately and ask him, 
“Why don’t you like me?” 

This time he raised his eyes and looked him in the face. 
It was true. Lino was unattractive, he thought; but be bad 
never asked himself why. He looked at his face, almost 
ascetic in its thin severity, and then he understood 
he was not attracted to Lino: it was a double fare, 
in which dishonesty had found, positively, a 
pression. It seemed to him as he looked at if ' 
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detect this dishonesty especially in the mouth-a mouth 
that at fiist sight was subtle, thin, contemptuous, chaste, 
but which, when the lips were parted and turned back in 
a smile, showed an expanse o£ glowing mucous membrane 
that glistened with the water of appetite. He hesitated, 
looking at Lino who was -^vaiting for his anstver with a 
smile, and then said with sincerity, "I don't like you be- 
cause you've got a wet mouth." 

Lino’s smile vanished and his face darkened. "What 
nonsense are you inventing notv^?’’ he said. And then, 
qui^y recovering himself, he added tvith easy facetious- 
ness; “Well then, does Mister Marcello wish to get into 
his motorcar?” 

'TU get in,” said Marcello, making up his mind at last, 
"only on one condition.” 

“And what’s that?" 

“That you’ll really give me the revolver.” 

“Yes, that's understood . . . Now come on, get in.” 

“No, you've got to give it to me now, at once,” Marcello 
obstinately insisted. 

"But I haven’t got it here, Marcello,” said the man 
with sincerity, “it was left in my room on Saturday . . . 
We'll go to tire house now and fetch it." 

"Then I’m not coming,” Marcello decided in a way 
that be himself had not expected. "Good-bye." 

He moved a step fonvard as if to go away; and this time 
Lino lost patience. “Come along, don't behave like a 
child,” he exclaimed. Leaning out, be took hold of Mar- 
cello by the arm and pulled him into the seat beside 
him. “Now we'il go straight to the house,” he added, 
“and I promise you, you shall have the revolver.” Mar- 
cello, secretly delighted to have been compelled to get 
into the car, made no protest; all he did was to pout 
childishly. Lino closed the door with alacrity and started 
the engine; the car moved off. 

For a long time they did not speak. Lino did not appear 
talkative— perhaps, thought Marcello, because he was tod 
pleased to talk; and as for Marcello, he had nothing to 
say. Now Lino would give him the revolver and then he 
would go home and next day he would take the revolver 
to school with him and show it to Xurchi. Beyond these 
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simple and pleasing anticipations his mind did not 
His only fear was that Lino might tty in v/;#y 

defraud him. In that case, he thought, he v/ould Ui’/f'. 
some other trick to drive Lino to desperation and i',v 
him to keep his promise. 

Sitting still, with his package of books on hh knee, 
watched the great plane trees and the buildings slippi: 
past, until they reached the far end of the avenue. As t 
car started up the hill. Lino, as though he had been thir 
ing about it for a long time, asked, “Who taught you 
be so coquettish, Marcello?’’ 

Marcello, not quite certain of the meaning of the woi 
hesitated before answering. Lino seemed to become aws 
of his innocent ignorance, and added, “I mean so cleve; 
“Why?” asked Marcello. 

“Well, never mind.” 

“It’s you who are the clever one,” said Marcello; “y 
promise me the revolver and never give it to me.” 

Lino laughed and put out his hand and patted M; 
cello’s bare knee, “Yes,” he said, “today I’m the clet 
one.” Marcello, embarrassed, moved his knee; but Lit 
still keeping his hand on it, added in an exultant toi 
"You know, Marcello, I'm so pleased you came today ; 
'WTien I think that the other day I was begging you n 
to take any notice of me and not to come, I realize wh 
a fool one can be sometimes , . . yes, an absolute fool . 
But luckily you had more sense than I did, Marcello." 

Marcello said nothing. He did not altogether und( 
stand what Lino was saying to him, and besides, the hai 
resting on his knee irritated him. He tried more th; 
once to move his knee away but the hand still remaine 
Fortunately, at a bend in the road, there was a car comii 
in the opposite direction. Marcello pretended to 1 
frightened, and exclaimed, “Look out, that car's comir 
straight at us!”— and this time Lino withdrew his ban 
to turn the steering-wheel. Marcello breathed again. 

They reached the country road with its high tvallsanc 
hedges, then the archway with its green-paint' ' ’’"op 
and finally the drive, with its rows of 
cypresses on each side and the light gl ■ \ 
glass of the veranda at the far end. . M ' » . , 
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hat the ^ymd -was tormenting the cypresses just as.it had 
he last time, under a dark and stormy sky. The car 
topped, Lino jumped out and gave a hand to Marcello, 
ind then they went off together toward the door. To- 
lay Lino did not go on ahead but held him tightly 
^y the arm, as though he feared he would try to escape. 
Vfarcello wanted to tell him to slacken his grip, but there 
was no time. Lino seemed almost to be holding him 
iuspended in the air, as if they were flying; and in this 
way he hurried him through the hall and pushed him 
into the passage. There, quite unexpectedly, he seized 
tiim roughly by the neck, saying, “How stupid you are 
. . . how stupid . . . why didn’t you want to come?" 

His voice was no longer jovial, but hoarse and broken, 
though with a mechanical sort of tenderness in it. Mar- 
cello, surprised, was on the point of raising his eyes to 
look into Lino’s face, but at that moment he received 
a violent shove from behind. Just as one might thrust 
away a cat or a dog after seizing it by the back of the 
neck, so Lino had hurled him into his room. Then Mar- 
cello saw him turn the key in the lock, put it in his 
pocket and turn toward him with an expression of 
mingled joy and raging triumph. Lino cried in a loud 
voice, “That's enough now . . . now you’ve got to do 
what / want . , , that's enough, Marcello, you tyrant, you 
little beast, that's enough . . . come along, do as you’re 
told and not another word.” 

These commanding, contemptuous, arrogant expres- 
sions were uttered with savage delight, with an almost 
sensual enjoyment; and Marcello, bewildered as he was, 
could not but notice that they were words without sense, 
more like fragments of some triumphal chant than ex- 
pressions of conscious thought and will. Frightened and 
astonished, he watched Lino as he strode up and dovm 
the room, pulling his cap from his head and flinging 
it on the window sill, snatching a shirt that was hanging 
over a chair, rolling it up in a ball and then shutting 
it up in a drawer, smoothing the crumpled bedspread, 
performing all sorts of practical acts with a frenzy, full of 
obscure significance. Then, still shouting out incoher- 
ent phrases of an insolent, peremptory nature, he went 
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3ver to the wall at the head of the bed, tore dotm the 
Tudfix and threw it %vith pretentious brutality into the 
:upboard drawer; and Marcello realized that by this ges- 
.uie Lino intended in some way or other to make it dear 
that he had swept aside his last scruples. As though to con- 
5nn Marcello's fear of this, Lino took the coveted revol- 
ver from the drawer of the bedside table and showed it to 
him, shouting, “You see it? . . . Well, you’re not going 
to have it— never . . . You've got to do what I ivant xvith- 
out any presents, without any revolvers . . . either for 
love or by force." 

So it was true, thought Marcello; Lino intended to 
cheat him, just as he had feared. He felt himself turn 
white in the face with anger; and he said, "Give me 
the revolver or I’ll go away.” 

“No, no, there isn’t a chance of it . . . either for love 
or by force.” Lino was now brandishing the revolver 
in one hand; and with the other he seized Marcello 
by the arm and hurled him on to the bed. MarceUo 
fell in a sitting position, but with such violence that he 
banged his head against the wall. At once. Lino, pass- 
ing suddenly from violence to gentleness and from com- 
mand to entreaty, knelt down in front of him. He put 
one arm round his legs and laid his other hand, still 
grasping the weapon, on the bedspread. He groaned and 
called upon Marcello by name; then, still groaning, 
flung both arms round his knees. The revolver now lay 
loose on the, bed, black against the white coverlet. Mar- 
cello looked I at Lino as be knelt there, his suppliant, 
tear-stained face, burning with desire, now raised toward 
him and now lowered again and rubbed, like the muzzle 
of some devoted dog, against his legs. Then he grasped 
the revolver and, with a violent thrust, rose to his feet. 
Immediately Lino, thinking possibly that the boy meant 
. to return his embrace, opened his arms and let hitn go. 
Marcello took a step into the middle of the room and 
then turned round. 

Later, thinking over what had happened, MarcsSo 
could not help recalling that the mere touch of 
butt of the weapon had aroused in his mind 3 - , ' 


of the most ruthless and. bloodthirsty kind; but at that ' 
moment all he was atvare of was a violent pain in his. 
head , where he had knocked it against the wall, and an 
acute sense of ' irritation and repugnance toward Lino. 
The latter had remained on his knees beside the bed; 
but when he saw Marcello take a step backward and 
)oint the revolver at him, he turned slightly but ivithout 
■•etting up, and throwing out his arms with a theatrical 
gesture, he cried dramatically, “Shoot, Marcello . . . kill 
ne . . . yes, kill me like a dog.” 

It seemed to Marcello that he had never hated him so 
nuch as at that moment, for that repulsive mixture of 
icnsuality and austerity, of repentance and lust; and in 
1 manner that was both terrified and deliberate— just as 
tliough he felt he had to comply with the man’s request- 
lie pressed the trigger. 

The shot resounded with sudden violence in the little 
room; and he saw Lino fall and then raise himself again 
with his back towards him, clutching at the side of the bed 
with both hands. He pulled himself up very slowly, fell 
sideways onto the bed and lay still. Marcello went over 
to him, put down the revolver at the head of the bed, 
called in a low voice, "Lino,” and, without waiting for 
an answer, went to the door. But it was locked, and he 
remembered that Lino had taken the key out and put 
it in his pocket. He hesitated, disliking intensely the idea 
of fumbling in the dead man’s pockets; then, his eyes 
falling on the window, he remembered that the room 
was on the ground floor. Sitting astride the window sill, 
he turned his head hastily, casting a long, frightened, 
cautious look at the open space in front of the house 
and tire car standing outside the door: he knew that if ■ 
anyone happened to pass at that moment, they could 
not fail to see him sitting there in the window; yet there 
was nothing else to be done. But there %vas no one, and 
beyond the scattered trees round the house even the bare, 
hilly countryside appeared to be deserted as far as the 
eye could reach. He climbed down from the windotv, 
took his package of books from the seat of the car and • 
walked off in a leisurely fashion toward the "gate. As he 
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walked there was reflected in his consciousness, as in a 
mirror, tire picture of himself, a boy iir shorts with sonrc 
hooks under his arm, -walking down the cypress-hordercd 
drive, an incomprehensible figure full of gloomy fore- 
boding. 




PART ONE 




CHAPTER 4 


Folding his hat in one hand, Marcello took his dark 
jlasses off his nose with tlie other and put them away 
n his jacket pocket. He entered the hall of the library 
ind asked the attendant ^vhere he could find the files of 
aewspapers. Then, witliout hurrying, he ^vent up the 
broad staircase where a big u-indow on the landing at the 
top blazed with tlie strong light of May. He felt light and 
almost empty, with a sense of perfect physical well-being, 
of intact youthful vigor. The new gray, plain-cut suit 
he was wearing added to tliis feeling anotlier that was 
no less pleasant, that of a serious, precise elegance that 
accorded with his oAvn tastes. 

On the first floor, after filling in a slip at tlie entrance, 
he made his way to the reading room, to a desk behind 
which were an elderly attendant and a girl. He ivaited 
his turn and then handed in his slip, requesting the com- 
plete 1920 issues of the chief local newspaper. He waited 
patiently, leaning against the desk and looking at the 
reading room in front of him. Rows of writing tables, 
each with a green-shaded lamp, stretdied away to tlie far 
end of the room. Marcello looked carefully at these 
ivriting tables scantily populated for tlie most part by 
students, and mentally selected his otvn— the last one at 
the back of the room on the right. The girl reappeared, 
her two outstretched arms supporting- the big bound 
volume of newspapers he had asked for. Marcello took 
it and went to the table he had chosen. 

He put down the volume on tlie sloping top 
ivnting table and then sat down, taking care to hui- 
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at last decided to hunt out in the library the notice o£ 
•what had occurred so many years before. His anxiety, 
•which had never been entirely lulled during these years, 
had never considered the material consequences of his 
act. It was, on the contrary, in order to see what sort o£ 
feeling the confirmation of Lino’s death would arouse in 
him that he had that morning crossed the library 
threshold. From this feeling he would judge whether he 
tvas still the boy he had once been, obsessed by his own 
fatal abnormality, or the new, completely normal man 
that he had since intended to be and that he was con- 
vinced he was. 

He felt a singular relief and, perhaps more than relief, 
astonishment, when he realized that the printed news on 
the yellow paper of seventeen years before aroused no 
appreciable echo in his mind. His reaction, he felt, was 
like that of a man who, having had a bandage over a 
deep wound for a very long time, makes up his mind at 
last to take it off and discovers, to his surprise, that the 
skin where he expected to find at least a scar, is clear and 
^ooth rvithout a mark of any kind. Looking for the 
paragraph in the paper had been like removing the 
•bandage; and to find himself unaffected by it was to 
find himself cured. How this cure had been accom- 
plished, he could not have said. But tliere amid be no 
doubt that it was not merely time that had produced this 
result. Much was owing to himself too, to his own con- 
dous will, during all those years, to escape from abnor- 
mality and make himself like other men. 

Nevertheless a kind of conscientious scruple made him 
take his eyes from the newspaper and gaze into space, 
with a feeling that he wished to visualize Lino’s death 
clearly— a thing that until now he had always instinctively 
avoided doing. The paragraph in the paper was written 
in the conventional language of journalism, and this in 
itself might be a further inducement to indifference and 
apathy, but his own evocation of the occurrence could 
not fail to be vivid and moving and therefore well fitted 
to rearvaken those ancient terrors in his mind, if they 
still existed. And so, following obediently in the wake 
of memory, which, like a pitiless, impartial guide con-, 
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turned the pages of the old newspaper— like taking \ht 
bandages from a wound and finding it completely healed; 
and he said to himself that perhaps under die smooth 
skin the old poison was still lurking in die" form of a 
closed, invisible abscess. He was confirmed in this suspi- 
cion not only by the transient quality of the relief he had 
felt when first he had discovered that Lino’s death was 
a matter of indifference to him, but also by the faint, 
depressing sense of melandioly, hanging like a trans- 
parent mourning veil between him and reality. It was as 
if the memory of the Lino incident, even though dissolved 
by the potent acids of dme, had yet cast an inexplicable 
shadow over all his thoughts and feelings. 

As he walked slowly through the crowded, sun-filled 
streets he tried to establish a comparison between him- 
self as he had been seventeen years before and as he was 
now. He remembered that at thirteen he had been a 
timid boy, rather feminine, impressionable, unmethod- 
ical, imaginative, impetuous, passionate. Now, at thirty, 
he was not in die least timid but perfectly sure of himself, 
entirely masculine in his tastes and in his general attitude, 
calm, methodical to a fault, almost completely lacking 
in imagination, cool and self-controlled. It seemed to 
him he could remember having had, at that time, a 
certain tumultuous, indefinable richness of character. 
Now his whole character was well-defined though per- 
haps a little barren, and the poverty and rigidity of a few 
ideas and convictions had taken the place of that former 
generous, confused fecundity. Lastly, he had been con- 
fiding, expansive, sometimes positively exuberant. Now 
he vras reserved, always equable in temper, lacking in 
vivadty if not actually gloomy, silent. The most dis- 
tinctive feature, however, of die radical change that had 
come about in diose seventeen years was the disappear- 
ance of a kind of excess of vitality resulting from a fer- 
ment of unusual and perhaps even abnormal instincts; 
its place seemed to have been taken by a sort of be- 
numbed, gray normality. 

It had been merely diance, he went on to think, that 
had prevented his submitting to Lino’s desires; and 
certainly his demeanor toward the chauffeur, full as it 
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was of coquettishness and of feminine tyranny, had bee 
actuated not merely by diildish venality but also by 
confused, unconscious inclination of the senses. But no 
he was really and truly a man just like any other man. h 
stopped in front of a mirror in a shop window and looke 
at himself for some time, examining himself %vith an o 
jective detachment in which there was no complacenc 
Yes, he was a man just like any other man, with his gr: 
suit, his sober tie, his tall, •well-proportioned figure, h 
round, brown face, his well-brushed hair, his dark glasse 
He remembered how, at the university, he had discovert 
with a kind of delight that there were at least a tliousar 
young men of his age who dressed, spoke, thought ar 
behaved like him. Now, probably, that number could 1 
multiplied by a million. He was a normal man, 1 
thought with a sharp, disdainful satisfaction, there cou' 
be no doubt about it, although he could not say how 
had come about. 

He remembered suddenly that he had finished h 
cigarettes and went into a tobacco shop in the Piaz; 
Colonna arcade. He went up to the counter and aske 
for his favorite brand. At that same moment three oth( 
people were asking for the same kind and the tobacconi 
quickly put down on the marble-topped counter, in froi 
of the four outstretclied hands holding money, foi 
identical packs tvhich the four hands removed with tl 
same identical gesture. Marcello observed that he too 
his pack, felt it to see that it was soft enough, and the 
tore open die paper in the same way as the other thre 
He observed also that two of the three put the pack c 
cigarettes, just as he did, into a small inside pocket t 
their jackets. Lastly, one of the tliree, as soon as he gc 
outside the shop, stopped to light a cigarette widi a silvt 
lighter exactly like Marcello's. These details gave him a 
almost voluptuous satisfaction. Yes, he was just like othe 
people, just like everyone else. Just like those who wei 
buying cigarettes of die same brand and ivith the sam 
movements as he, and just like those who, when a ivoma 
in red walked past, turned— and he wdth them— to eye th 
quivering solid buttocks beneath the thin stuff of ht 
dress. Except that sometimes, a: ' ' ' ’ ’’ 


blancfi to other men was deliberate and imitative rather 
tlian a result of a conformity of inclinations. 

A short, misshapen newsboy came toward him with a 
bundle of papers over his arm, waving one of tirem and 
shouting at the top of his voice, his face purple with 
the effort, some incomprehensible phrase in which the 
only recognizable words were “Victory” and “Spain.” 
Marcello bought a paper and carefully read the heading 
stretched across the top of the page; in the war in Spain 
the supporters of Franco had won another victory. He 
was conscious of reading this piece of news with unde- 
niable pleasure, and he felt this was another sign of his 
complete and absolute normality. He had watched the 
birth of the war from the first hypocritical heading: 
“What is Happening in Spain?"; and then the war had 
spread and become of immense importance, had turned 
into a contest not merely of arms but of ideas; and 
gradually he had noticed that he was participating in it 
with a curious feeling that was entirely detached from any 
political or moral consideration (although such consid- 
erations often came up in his mind) , a feeling very like 
that of a sports enthusiast who takes the side of one foot- 
'ball team against another. 

From the very beginning he had wanted Franco to 
'win— not with any feeling of bitterness but with a pro- 
found, tenacious desire, as though such a victory would 
provide confirmation of the goodness and rightness of 
his own tastes and ideas not merely in the political field 
but in all others as well. It was, perhaps, from a love 
of symmetry that he had desired, and still desired. 
Franco’s victory— like someone furnishing his house who 
is. anxious to collect in it furniture that is all of the 
same style. For he seemed to read this symmetry in the 
events of the last few years, with a steady increase in its 
clarity and importance: first the advent of fascism in 
Italy, then in Germany, then the war in Ethiopia, and 
then the war in Spain. This progress pleased him for 
some reason— possibly because it was easy to recognize 
in it a more than human logic, and the ability to recog- 
nize this gave one a sense of security and infallibility. 
Furthermore, he thought, folding the newspaper and put- 
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ing it in his pocket, it could not be said that he had be- 
:ome convinced of the rightness of Franco’s cause for 
reasons of politics or propaganda. This conviction had 
:ome to him from nowhere, as it may be supposed to come 
.o ignorant, ordinary people— out of the air, in fact, just as 
Dne says an idea is ‘‘in the air.” He took Franco’s side just 
like innumerable other perfectly ordinar)’ people who 
knew little or nothing about Spain, tvho scarcely glanced 
at the headlines of the newspaper, Avho were not culti- 
vated. 

It was, in fact, out of symipathy— using that v/ord in an 
entirely unthinking, nonlogical, irrational sense. A sym- 
pathy that could be said only metaphorically to come out 
of the air; for in the air there may be pollen, smoke from 
houses, dust, light, but not ideas. This sympathy therefore 
must come from deeper layers of consciousness, and it pro- 
vided yet another proof that his normality was neither 
superficial nor botched up in a deliberately arbitrary fash- 
ion, with arguments and motives that were mere matters 
of opinion. It was closely bound up with an instinctive, 
almost physiological condition, with a faith which he 
shared with millions of other persons. Here was one 
single, complete thing he had in common tvith the society 
and the people among whom he found himself living. 
He was not a solitary, an abnormal person, a mad-nan, 
he was one of them, a brother, a fellow-dtizen, a comrade; 
and this, after his great fear that the killing of Lino might 
separate him from the rest of humanity, was in the 
highest degree comforting. 

In any case, whether it was Franco or another, it 
mattered little, provided there was a bond, a bridge, a 
symbol of attachment and communion. But the fact that 
it was Franco and not another proved that his emotional 
participation in the Spanish war, besides being an indica- 
tion of unity and companionship, was also a true and 
right thing. What else could truth be, if not somethinc 
that was evident to all, that was believed and held in'.'^- 
testable by all? And so there was an unbroken 
with all its links firmly joined, from his feeling 
pathy, prior to all thought, to the consdousness 
sympathy was felt in exactly the same way by _ 
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of other -persons; from riiat consciousness to the con- 
viction of being in the right; from the conviction of 
being in the right, to action. For, he thought, the pos- 
. session of the truth did not merely permit, it also im- 
posed, action. Action was a confirmation of one’s own 
normality that must be provided both for oneself and 
for others; for it was not normality at all unless it was 
- deepened and reinforced and demonstrated continually. 

By this time he had arrived. The big, open archway of 
the Ministry was on the other side of the street, beyond 
a, double row of moving cars and buses. He waited a 
moment and then slipped in behind a large black car 
that was making for the same archway. He followed the 
car in, gave the commissionaire the name of the ofBdal 
he wanted to speak to, and then sat down in the waiting 
room, almost pleased to be waiting there like other 
people, among other people. He had no feeling of haste 
. or impatience, nor of intolerance for the routine and 
etiquette of the Ministry. On the contrary this routine, 
this etiquette pleased him, as symbols of a yet vaster and 
more general routine and etiquette, and he adapted him- 
self willingly to them. He felt perfectly calm and cool, 
^ .even if— and this was nothing new to him— a little sad. 
' ^ was a sadness of a mysterious kind he had come to con- 
sider, by now, as inseparable from his character. He had 
always been sad in this way, lacking in gaiety, like some 
lake in whose waters is reflected a very high mountain 
that shuts out the sunlight from it and makes it black 
and melancholy. One knows that if the mountain could 
be removed the sun would bring a smile to the face of 
the waters, but the mountain is always there and the 
lake is always sad. Like the lake, he too was sad, but 
what the mountain was, he could not have told. 

The waiting room, a small room leading out of the 
porter's lodge, was filled with a heterogeneous mixture 
of people, quite the opposite of what one might have 
expected to find in the antichamber of a Ministry so 
. famous for the elegance and social distinction of its 
officials. Three individuals of debauched and sinister ap- 
pearance-informers, perhaps, or plain-clothes policemen 
—were smoking and chattering together in low voices 
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next to a young woman with black hair and a white 
and red face, who was gaudily painted and dressed and 
was to all appearances a prostitute of the lowest kind. 
Next was an old man, cleanly though poorly dressed in 
black, with a white mustache and beard, possibly a school- 
teacher. Finally, next to Marcello himself, a small, tliin, 
gray-haired woman with a troubled, anxious expression, 
who looked like a housetvife and mother. 

He observed all these people stealthily, with a strong 
feeling of repugnance. This was what always happened 
to him. He thought he was normal and just like every- 
one else when he pictured the crowd to himself as an 
abstract whole, as a great, existing army held together 
by common feelings, common ideals, common aims, an 
army of which it was comforting to form a part. But as 
soon as individuals rose to the surface of this crowd, his 
illusion of normality broke to pieces against their 
diversity, since he failed completely to recognize himself 
in them and felt at the same time both repugnance and 
detachment. What was there in common between him 
and those three sinister, vulgar men, between him and 
that woman of the streets, bettveen him and that white- 
haired old man, between him and that humble, worn-out 
mother? Nothing at all, except for the repulsion, the 
pity, that he felt. '‘Clerid,” called the voice of the com- 
missionaire. He started and rose to his feet. “First stair- 
case on the right.” Without turning, he went o£E in the 
direction he had been shown. 

He walked up a very wide staircase with a narrow red 
carpet in the middle and found himself, after the second 
flight of stairs, on a vast landing with three large double 
doors opening from it. He went to the door in the middle, 
opened it and came into a big, half-dark room. In it was 
a long, massive table, and on the table, in the middle, 
a globe. Marcello walked about this room for a few mo- 
ments (evidently, judging by the half-closed shutters and 
the covers over the settees along the walls, it was not in 
use) , then opened one of the many doors and came out 
into a dark, narrow passage with glass-fronted book- 
shelves on each side. At the end of the passage was a 
partly closed door with light coming through the crack. 
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Vfarcello went up to it, hesitated, and then very gently 
pushed the door slightly. It was not so much curiosity 
that urged him to this as a desire to find an attendant 
to show him the ^Vay to the room he was looking for. 
Peeping in through the crack he realized that his suspi- 
cion- that he had come to the wrong place was not un- 
founded. In front of him was a long, narrow room into 
whidi a suave light penetrated from a single, yellow cur- 
tained ivindow. In front of the window was a table, and 
sitting at the table with his back profiled against the 
window was a young man with a broad, massive face 
and a plump figure. 

Standing by the table, with her back toward him, 
Marcello could see a tvoraan in a light dress with a 
pattern of big black flowers on a white background, and 
a wide black hat of gauze and lace. She was very tall and 
very slim in the waist, but broad in the shoulders and 
hips, with long legs and thin calves. She was leaning 
over the table and talking in a low voice to the man 
who sat quite still listening to her, in profile, looking 
not at her but at his own hand playing with a pencil 
-on the slope of the desk in front of him. Then she moved 
^oyer and stood close to the armchair, opposite the man, 
fer back against the desk and facing the window, in a 
^ore confidential attitude; but the black hat tilted over 
her eye prevented Marcello from seeing her face. She 
hesitated, then bent over sideways and with an awkward 
movement, bending one leg— like someone stooping down 
to catch tile jet of a fountain in his mouth— sought the 
man’s lips with her own, while he allowed himself to be 
kissed without moving or giving the slightest visible 
sign that the kiss was agreeable to him. She threw herself 
backward again, both her own and the man’s face hidden 
by the wide siveep of her hat, and staggered and would 
have lost her balance had not the man put his arm 
round her ivaist and held her up. Then she stood upright, 
and the man sitting in the chair was concealed by her 
body. It looked as if she might be stroking his head. 
The man’s arm was still round her waist; tlien he ap- 
peared to relax his hold and his Uiick, square hand, as 
tliough pulled downward by its own weight, slid onto 
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woman’s buttock and remained there open and with 
angers spread wide, like a crab or a spider bn a smooth, 
spherical surface that provides no foothold. Marcello 
dosed the door again. 

He went back along the passage to the room where the 
jlobe stood. Wdiat he had seen confirmed the Ministry’s 
reputation for libertinism, for the man sitting at tlie desk 
in the room was the Minister himself and Marcello had 
It once recognized him; but strangely enough, in spite 
af his inclination to make moral judgments, this did 
not make any impression on the ba(±ground of his con- 
victions. Marcello was not conscious of any liking for 
this social, woman-chasing minister, in fact he rather 
disliked him; and the intrusion of his love-life into his 
office seemed to him highly unbecoming. But none of 
this afEected in the slightest degree his political beliefs. 
It was like being told, by trustworthy people, that other 
important personages were thieves or incompetent or 
used their political influence for personal ends. He regis- 
tered these items of news with a rather gloomy feeling 
of indifference as things that did not concern him, inas- 
much as he had made his choice once and for all and did 
not intend to alter it. He felt moreover that such things 
did not surprise him because he had, in a sense, dis- 
counted them from time immemorial owing to preco- 
cious knowledge of tlie less amiable characteristics of 
mankind. But he was above all conscious that, between 
his loyalty to the regime and the highly rigid moral 
standards that governed his own conduct, there could 
be no possible relation. The reasons for his loyalty had 
origins deeper than any moral criterion and could not be 
shaken by a hand feeling a woman’s hip in a government 
office, or by a theft, or by any otlier crime or error. What 
those origins were, he could not have stated precisely; 
bemeen them and his conscious thought stood the dull, 
opaque barrier of his obstinate melancholy. 

Calmly, impassively, patiently he went to another of the 
doors, glanced tlirough it into another corridor, drew 
back, tried a third door and at last found his tvay into 
tlie antechamber he was seeking. There were people 
sitting on tlie settees round the walls, and gold-laced co^ 
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lissionaires .stbod in the doomays. In a low voice he 
ave one ol them the name oE'the official he wished to 
:e, and then went and sat down on one of the settees. 
:o’ while away tlie time he opened the newspaper again. 
The news of the victory' in Spain was printed right across 
he top, and this irritated him as an extravagance in 
louhtfui taste. He reread tlie message in heavy type an- 
louncing tire victory and then went on to a long despatdi, 
jut gave up reading it almost at once because he was 
mnoyed by the mannered, would-be soldierly style of the 
tpecial correspondent. He stopped a moment to ask him- 
!elf how he would have written this article, and was 
iurprised to find himself thinking that if they had de- 
pended upon him, not merely die article from Spain 
but all the other aspects of die regime as well, from the 
Least important to the most showy, would have been en- 
tirely different. In reality, he thought, there was practical- 
ly nothing about the regime that he did not dislike pro- 
foundly; yet that was the path he had chosen and he must 
stick to it. He opened the paper again and skimmed over 
a few other news items, carefully avoiding patriotic or 
propagandist articles. Then at last he raised his eyes from 
jyfie paper and looked round the room. 

There was no one left but one old gentleman with a 
round white head and a ruddy face imprinted with an 
e.xpression of mingled impudence, cupidity and cunning. 
Dressed in light colors, witli a youthful, sport jacket 
witli a slit at the back, heavy crepe-soled shoes and a gay 
tie, he assumed an air of being quite at home in the 
Ministry, walking up and down the room and calling 
out questions in a self-possessed, joking, impatient way to 
the obsequious ushers who stood at the doors. Then one 
of the doors opened and out came a bald, middle-aged 
man, thin e.vcept for a prominent paunch, ivith a drawn, 
yellow face, eyes buried deep in big, dark sockets, and a 
brisk, skeptical, witty expression on his sharp features. 
The old man went straight up to him with an exclama- 
tion of humorous protest, the other man greeted him in a 
ceremonious, deferential manner, and then die old man, 
with a confidential gesture, took hold of the yellow- 
faced man not by the arm but actually around the waist, 
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; he had been a woman, and as he v.'alked beside him 
>ss the room, he began speaking in a low, urgent 
5 per, 

[arcello had followed the scene wdth an indifferent 
then all of a sudden he realized to his surprise that 
:elt a crazy sort of hatred for the old man, for some 
on unknown to himself. Marcello tvas aware that at 
moment and for the most diverse reasons an excess 
atred of this kind might rise up to the dead surface 
is accustomed apathy, unexpected as a monster emerg- 
from a motionless sea; yet each time it happened he 
astonished at coming face to face with an unknovm 
:ct of his ov.m character, which all its other aspects, 
rell-known and so secure, seemed to contradict- This 
man, for instance— he felt he could kiU him, or have 
killed, W’ith the greatest ease; in fact he wanted to 
him. And why? Perhaps it was because he saw skep- 
m, the fault he most ^ted, so plainly v/ritten upon 
rubicund countenance. Or was it because his jacket- 
a slit at the back and the old man’s hand in his 
iet raised a flap of the material, thus res'eah'ng the 
ier part of his too-limp and too-full pants and so gave 
revolting impression of a dummy in a tailor shop 
dow? Anyhow he hated him, and with an intensity 
trong and so insufferable that he preferred, in the 
, to losver his eyes and read the newspaper again- 
en he looked up again the old man and his com- 
ion had disappeared and the room was empty, 
fter a short time one of the ushers came and mur- 
-ed to him that he could be received now, and Mar- 
3 rose and followed him. The usher ojjcned one of 
doors and showed him in. Marcello found himself 
, spacious room witlr frescoed walls and ceiling, at the 
end of which v/as a table covered with papers. Behind 
table was sitting the yellow-faced man whom he had 
ady seen in the other room; at the side sat another 
1 tvhom hfarcello knew well, his own immediate 
erior in the Secret Service. As Marcello came in the 
owTaced man, who was one of the Minister's secn^ 
es, rose to his feet; the other man remained 
eted him wdth a nod. The latter, a thin 
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Military appearance, with a scarlet, wooden-looking face ; 
md a pair of mustaches of an improbable, mask-like 
blackness and bristliness, formed a complete contrast 
with the secretary. He was a loyal, rigid, honest man, 
accustomed to carrying out orders without discussion, 
putting what he considered to be his duty above every- 
thing, even above conscience; whereas the secretary, from 
what Marcello remembered hearing, was a man of a more 
recent and entirely different type— ambitious, skeptical, 
of social tastes, with a passion for intrigue that was carried 
to the point of cruelty, beyond all professional obligation 
and all limit of conscience. Marcello’s whole preference 
was, naturally, for the old man, for the added reason that 
he thought he could discern, in that red and ravaged 
face, the same obscure melancholy that so often oppressed 
himself. Perhaps like him Colonel Baudino was aware 
of the contrast between a rigid, almost bewitched loyalty 
with nodiing rational about it and the too often deplor- 
able aspects of everyday reality. But perhaps, he thought 
again as he looked at the old man, perhaps it was only 
an illusion; perhaps he himself ivas, out of sympathy, 
endowing his superior with his own feelings in the hope of 
not being the only one to experience them. 

The colonel, without looking either at Marcello or at 
the secretary, said drily, "This is Dr. Clerici about whom 
I spoke to you not long ago.” The secretary, with a cere- 
monious, almost ironical promptitude, leaned across the 
table, held out his hand and invited him to be seated. 
Marcello sat down; the secretary sat down, took a box of 
cigarettes and offered it first to the colonel, who refused, 
and then to Marcello, who accepted. After he himself had 
also lit a cigarette, he said, "Clerici, I’m very pleased to 
make your acquaintance . . . The Colonel, here, never 
stops singing your praises . . . From all he says you seem 
to be an ‘ace’ as they call it.” He underlined die ivords "as 
they call it" with a smile, and then ivent on: "We’ve gone 
carefully over your plan with the Minister and we judge 
it to be quite excellent . . . You know Quadri well?” 

"Yes," said Marcello, "he was my tutor at die Univer- 
sity.” 
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"And you’e sure Quadri knows nothing of your official 
position?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Your idea of a faked political conversion with the 
object of inspiring confidence and getting inside their or 
ganization and even contriving to be entrusted with a jof 
in Italy,” went on the secretary, looking down at some 
notes in front of him on the table, "is a good one . . 
The Minister, too, agrees that something of the kinc 
should be tried without any delay . • . W^en tvould yoi 
feel inclined to start, Clerici?” 

“As soon as required.” 

"Excellent,” said the secretary, a little surprised, never 
theless, as if he had expected the answer to be different 
“admirable . . . However there’s one point that must hi 
made clear . . . You’re proposing to carry out a— let u; 
say— rather delicate, dangerous mission . . . and w< 
were saying, with the Colonel, that in order not to b< 
conspicuous you ought to find, to think out, to inven 
some plausible pretext for your presence in Paris . . 
I’m not saying iat they’d know who you are or would 
be in a position to discover . . . but, in a word, you can’i 
be too careful— all the more so since Quadri, as you tel 
us in your report, was perfectly well aware at one time ol 
your feelings of loyalty towards the regime. . . .” 

"If it hadn’t been for those feelings,” Marcello ob- 
served drily, "there couldn’t have been my conversion 
either ...” 

"Of course, exactly . . . But one doesn’t go to Paris 
on purpose to call at Quadri's and say to him, ‘Here I 
am.’ No, you must give the impression of happening to be 
in Paris for private reasons— nonpolitical reasons— and of 
taking advantage of this to tell Quadri all about your 
spiritual crisis . . . What you must do,” concluded die 
secretary, looking up at Marcello, “is to combine 
mission with something personal, something uno.'Sjy--; 
The secretary turned toward the colonel and a---"" 
"Don’t you think so. Colonel?” _ 

"Yes, that’s my opinion,” said the colond^/,l'S 
raising his eyes. After a moment he went 
Dr. Clerid can find the pretext tliat’s ' 


Marcello bent his' head, having no particular idea on 
le subject. It seemed to him that no answer could be 
lade lor the moment, since such a pretext required calm 
tamination. He was on the point of replying, "Give me 
,vo or three days to think about it,” when suddenly his 
mgue spoke for him almost against his will. “I’m getting 
lasted in a week's time . . . The mission could be 
ombined with my honeymoon." 

This time the secretary’s surprise, though immediately 
overed by a prompt endiusiasm, was obvious and pro- 
aund. The colonel, on the other hand, remained entirely 
lassive, just as though Marcello had not spoken. "Ex- 
ellent . . . admirable," exclaimed the secretary, look- 
ng rather disconcerted; "you’re getting married ... no 
letter pretext could possibly be found . . . the classic 
*aris honeymoon.” 

"Yes," said Marcello without smiling, "the classic Paris 
loneymoon.” 

The secretary was afraid that he had offended him. 
‘What I meant was that Paris is just the right place for 
i honeymoon ... Of course I’m not married . . . but 
£ I was going to be, I think I should go to Paris too." 

This time Marcello did not speak. It often happened 
hat his answer to people he did not like took this form— 
i complete silence. The secretary, in order to recover 
limself, turned to the colonel and said, "You’re quite 
•ight, colonel . . . Only Dr. Clerici could have found 
luch a pretext . . . We, even if we’d found it, couldn't 
rave suggested it to him." 

This remark, uttered in an ambiguous, half-serious 
tone of voice, could be taken, thought Marcello, in two 
ways. It could be meant as a real if slightly ironical praise, 
as much as to say, "Devil take it, what fanaticism!’’; or it 
could be the expression of a feeling of amazed contempt, 
"Wiat servility! He doesn’t even respect his own mar- 
riage." Probably, he thought, it was both these things, 
since it was dear that in the case of the secretary himself 
the boundary between fanaticism and servility was not 
very precisely marked; both of them were means that he 
used to achieve the same ends. He noticed with satisfac- 
tion that the colonel, too, withheld from the secretary 
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he smile which the latter’s double-edged remark seemed 
o be asking for. A moment’s silence ensued. Marcello was 
low looking straight into the secretary’s eyes with a fixity 
ind a lack of timidity that he both knew and wshed to 
)e disconcerting. The secretary did not return his look, 
>ut, leaning with both hands on the top of the table, rose 
o his feet. 

“All right, then . . . Colonel, will you and Dr. Clerici 
nake all necessary arrangements about the practical de- 
ails of the mission? . . . And you,” he went on, turning 
owards Marcello, “I want you to understand that you 
lave the full support of the Minister as well as mine . . . 
n fact,” he added, with an affectation of casualness, “the 
Minister has expressed the wish to make your personal 
icquaintance.” 

Once again Marcello did not open his mouth; all he 
lid was to rise to his feet and make a slight, deferential 
jow. The secretary, who was perhaps expecting some 
vords of gratitude, again made a movement of surprise 
hat he quickly repressed. “Wait a moment, Clerici . . . 
Se told me to take you straight to him now.” 

The colonel rose and said, “Clerici, you know where 
;o find me.” He held out his hand to the secretary, but the 
atter insisted on accompanying him to the door with 
:eremonious, obsequious zeal. Marcello saw them shake 
lands, and then the colonel vanished and the secretary 
:ame back to him. 

“Come along, Clerici,” he said. “The Minister is ex- 
^emely busy, but in spite of that he insists on seeing you 
in order to show hoiv pleased he is with you . . . It’s the 
first time, isn’t it, that you’ve been taken in to see the 
Minister?” These words ivere spoken as they were cross- 
ing a small antechamber adjoining the secretary’s room. 
The latter went to a door, opened it and disappeared, 
making a sign to him to wait, and then, almost immedi- 
ately reappeared and invited him to follow. 

Marcello entered the same long, narrow room that he 
had looked into not long before through the crack in the 
door, only now the room lay before him in breadth, w-’ 
the table in front of him. Behind the table ivas ^htiaej-'^ 
man with the broad, massive face and plump hgtire 


had peeped in upon as the Minister was allowing him- 
f -to be kissed by the tvoman in the big black hat,, 
ircello noticed that the table was quite bare, polished 
e a mirror, with no papers on it, only a large bronze 
kpot and a closed portfolio of dark-colored leather. 
Ixcellency, this is Dr. Clerici," said the secretary. 

The Minister rose and held out his hand to Marcello 
;th a zealous cordiality even more conspicuous than 
at of the secretary, but entirely lacking in pleasantness, 
fact decidedly commanding. "How are you, Clerici?" 
e pronounced his words slowly and with care, haught- 
as though they contained some special meaning. "I 
:ar you spoken of in the highest terms . . . The regime 
IS need of men like you.” The Minister sat down again, 
lok his handkerchief out of his pocket and blew his 
3se, at the same time examining certain papers that the 
cretary laid before him, Marcello retired discreetly to- 
ard the farthest corner of the room. The Minister 
loked at the papers while the seaetary whispered in his 
ir, then he looked at his handkerchief, and Marcello 
iw that the white linen was stained with scarlet. He re- 
lembered tliat as he had come into the room the Min- 
ter’s mouth had looked to him unnaturally red— witli 
pstick from the woman in the black hat. Still examin- 
ig the papers that the secretary was showing him, dis- 
laying no embarrassment, no concera at being observed, 
le Minister started vigorously rubbing his mouth with 
is handkerchief, looking at it every now and then to see 
; the lipstick was still coming off. At last his examination 
of the papers and of the handkerchief came to a simul- 
taneous end, and the Minister rose to his feet and again 
held out his hand to Marcello. “Good-bye, Clerici,” he 
said; "as my secretary will have already told you, the 
mission you are undertaking has ray complete and un- 
qualified support." 

Marcello bowed, grasped the thick, square hand, and 
followed the secretary out of the room. 

They went back to the secretary’s room. The latter put 
dotvn on the table the papers that had been examined by 
&e Minister and then accompanied Marcello to the door. 
“Well dien, Clerici, into the lion’s mouthl” he said with 
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a smile, "and best wishes for your marriage.” Marcello 
thanked him with a nod and a bow and a murmured 
phrase. The secretary, with a last smile, shook his hand. 
Then the door closed. 


CHAPTER 5 


It was late now and, as soon as he came out of the Min- 
istry, Marcello hastened his step. He took his place in the 
line at the bus stop, in the midst of the hungry, irritable 
midday crowd, and patiently awaited his turn to get on 
to the already crowded vehide. He accomplished part of 
his journey hanging on outside, on the step, then with a 
great effort managed to squeeze himself onto the plat- 
form; and there he remained, hemmed in on every side by 
other passengers, while the bus, jolting and roaring, 
dimbed up the steep streets running from the center of 
the town to tlie suburbs. 


These discomforts did not worry him; in fact he found 
them helpful to him, inasmuch as they were shared with 
so many others and contributed, if only in a small degree, 
to make him like everybody else. Besides, contacts with a 
crowd, however disagreeable and inconvenient, pleased 
him and always seemed to him preferable to contacts with 
individuals. From a crowd, he thought, raising himself 
on tiptoe to breathe more freely, from a crowd he derived 
the comforting feeling of many-sided fellowship, whether 
it was a matter of cramming oneself into a bus or of 
patriotic enthusiasm at political meetings; whereas from 
individuals he derived nothing but doubts, both about 
himself and about others— %vhich was what had happened 


that morning during his visit to the Ministry. 

Why, for instance, why, the moment after he h; 
fered to combine his mission with his honeymoon, 
he experienced that painful feeling of having 
an act either of gratuitous servility or of clunijy' j 
dsm? Because, he told himself, tlie offer 
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to that skeptical, designing, corrupt man, that despicable, 
odious secretary. It was he tvho, by his mere present, had 
inspired in him a sense of shame for an act which had in 
reality been profoundly spontaneous and disinterested. 
And now, while the bus rolled on from one stop to an- 
other, he excused himself by saying that he would not 
have had a sense of shame if he had not found himself 
face to face with a man like that, a man for whom neither 
loyalty nor devotion nor sacrifice existed, but only calcu- 
lation, discretion, self-interest. His offer had not sprung 
from any mental speculation but from the obscure depths 
of his spirit— a sure proof, apart from anything else, of 
the authentic nature of his absorption into social and 
political normality. Another man— the secretary, for in- 
stance— would only have made such an offer after long 
and careful calculation; he had made it on the spur of 
the moment. As for the impropriety of combining his 
honeymoon with a political mission, it was not worth 
wasting time even in thinking about it. He was what he 
was, and all that he did was right if it was governed by 
what he was. 

With these thoughts in his mind he got off the bus and 
talked along tlie street of this quarter where minor o£- 
fidals lived, on a pavement bordered with white and pink 
oleanders. The great doorways of massive, shabby blocks 
of flats occupied by government officials opened on to 
this pavement, and through them one could see vast, 
dreaiy courtyards. Alternating with the doorways was a 
series of modest shops tiiat Marcello knew well— the 
tobacconist, the baker, the grocer, the butcher, the drug- 
gist. It was midday and there were many revealing signs, 
even in these humble concerns, of the mild and transi- 
tory gaiety that comes with the breaking-off of work and 
the family gathering-smells of cooking coming from 
half-dosed windows on the ground floor; badly dressed 
men hurrying into doorways, almost at a run; voices on 
the radio and the sound of a phonograph. From a little 
endosed garden in a recess of one of the buildings an 
espalier of climbing roses on the railings greeted him 
ivith a wave of sharp, dusty fragrance. Marcello quick- 
ened his step and went in at the doonvay marked 19, . 
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together wth two or three other officials— and imitatinj 
their haste, not without satisfaction— started to walk uj 
the stairs. 

He went slowly up the broad stairs, where dreary twi 
light alternated with sumptuous light from big window 
on the landings. But at the second floor he rememberec 
that he had forgotten something— the flowers he neve; 
failed to bring to his fiancee each time he was invited t( 
lunch at her home. Glad that he remembered in time, h( 
ran down the stairs again, went out into the street anc 
walked straight to the comer of tire building, where ; 
woman squatted on a stool with a few jars of seasona 
flowers in front of her. He hurriedly selected half a dozer 
roses, the best the flower seller had, tall and straight 
stalked, dark red in color, and, holding them to his nose t( 
breathe their perfume, went back into the building anr 
upstairs, this time to the top floor. Here, there was onl 
one door on the landing, and a smaller staircase led up t< 
a little rustic door, underneath which a brilliant ligh 
shone from an open terrace. He rang the bell, thinking 
“Let's hope her mother doesn’t come and open the door tt 
me.” For his future mother-in-law displayed an almos 
doting love for him that embarrassed him profoundly 

A moment later the door opened and Marcello wa; 
relieved to see in the dim light of the hall the figure of the 
little sers'ant girl— almost a child— bunched up in a w'hitt 
apron much too big for her, her pale face crowned by 2 
double coil of black plaits. She shut the door again, bul 
not before she had stuck her head out for a moment to 
peer inquisitively onto the landing; while Marcello, 
breathing in the strong smell of cooking that filled the 
air, went through into the dratving room. 

The window of this room was almost closed, to keep 
out the heat and light, but it was still possible in the 
dimness to distinguish the dark, sham-Renaissance furni- 
ture that cumbered it. They were massive pieces, severe, 
heavily carved, and they made a curious contrast with 
the ornaments scattered about the room on brackets and 
on the small table, all of them in a coquettish but rather 
out-of-date taste— a little nude woman kneeling on the 
edge of an ash trav. a blue ootterv sailor plavinc fl'e 


accordion, a group of white and btek dogs, mo or three 
lamps shaped like buds or Howers. There were many ash 
trays made of metal or china which originally, Marcello 
knew, had contained wedding sweetmeats from friends or 
relations of his fiancee. The walls were hung with red, 
imitation damask, and bright-colored landscapes and 
still-life paintings in black frames were hung upon them. 
Marcello sat down on the sofa, already clothed in its sum- 
mer covering, and looked round with satisfaction. It was 
a real middle-class home, he reflected once again, the 
home. of a middle-class family of the most conventional 
and most modest type, similar in every way to other 
homes in this same building, in this same quarter, and 
tliis was for him its most pleasing aspect— the sensation • 
of finding himself face to face with something absolutely 
ordinary, almost common, and yet completely reassuring. 
He was aware of an almost abject feeling of complacency 
at the ugliness of the house. He himself had groivn up in 
a pretty house where everything was in good taste, and he 
realized that everything that surrounded him at this mo- 
ment was hopelessly ugly; but it was just this that he 
needed, this perfectly anonymous ugliness, as a further 
’-means of bringing him into line with his equals. 

'• He remembered that for lack of money— anyhow for the 
first few years— the two of them, Giulia and he, would 
have to live in this house after they were married, and he 
almost blessed their poverty. By himself, following his 
own taste, he would never have been capable of making 
his home look so ugly and so ordinary. Quite soon, then, 
this room would be his own sitting room; just as the “art- 
nouveau” bedroom, in which his future mother-in-law 
and her late husband had slept for thirty years, would be 
his bedroom, and the mahogany dining room in which 
Giulia and her parents had eaten their meals twice a day 
for the whole of their lives would be his dining room. ' 
Giulia’s father had been an important official in one of 
tlie ministries, and this home of his, furnished according 
to the Caste of the period when he was young, was a kind 
of temple elevated in rather a touching manner in honor 
of the twin divinities of respectability and normality. 
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Soon, he thought, with a joy that was almost greedy, 
almost lascivious yet at the same time melancholy, soon 
he would be absorbed rightfully into this normality and 
this respectability. 

The door opened and Giulia came rushing in, talking 
to someone in the passage, perhaps the maid When she 
had finished talking she closed the door and hurried over 
to her fiance. Giulia, at twenty, was as handsomely de- 
veloped as a woman of thirty, with a slightly coarse, al- 
most vulgar yet fresh and solid handsomeness that showed 
her youthfulness and also gave an indefinable impression 
of a capacity for sensual self-deception and enjoyment. 
She had a very white skin, large eyes of a dark and lan- 
guid clearness, thick, wavy chestnut hair and full, red 
lips. Marcello, as he saw her coming toward him in a 
light, tailormade suit through which the curves of her 
exuberant figure seemed to be bursting, could not help 
thinking with renewed satisfaction that he was marrying 
a really normal, ordinary girl, very similar to the drawing 
room that had just given him such a feeling of relief. And 
the same feeling of relief and comfort came over him 
when he heard once again her drawling, good-natured 
voice with its local accent saying: “What lovely rosesl . . . 
But why? I’ve already told you you mustn’t bother . . . 
It's not as if it was the first time you were coming to lunch 
with us.’’ As she spoke, she walked across and put the 
roses into a blue vase that stood on a yellow marble 
column in a corner of the room. 

"I like to bring you flowers,’’ said Marcello. 

Giulia gave a sigh of satisfaction and plumped dotvn on 
the sofa beside him. Marcello looked at her and noticed 
that a sudden embarrassment— unmistakable sign of in- 
cipient excitement— had taken the place of the impulsive 
self-possession of a moment before. ITen, all at once, she 
turned toward him and, throwing her arms round his 
neck, murmured, "Give me a kiss." 

Marcello put his arm round her waist and kissed her 
on the mouth. Giulia was of a sensual nature, and in 
tliese kisses— which were almost always demanded by her 
from a reluctant Marcello— there came invariably a ino- 
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menfwlien. this sensuality of hers crept in in an aggressive ^ 
manner and altered the chaste, pre-ordained character of 
their relations as in' engaged couple. This time again, just 
•when their lips' were on the point of separating; she 
seemed to be carried away by a violent onslaught of 
desire, and throwing her arm suddenly round Marcello's 
neck, pressed her mouth once more fiercely against his. 
He felt iier tongue work its %vay between his lips and then ■ 
move rapidly round, twisting and turning inside his 
mouth. Meanwhile she had seized his hand and was hold- 
ing it against her body, guiding it until it lay clasping her ' 
left breast. At the same time she was blowing through her 
nostrils and breathing hard, with an innocent, unsatis- 
fied, animal sound. 

Marcello was not in love tvith his future wife; but he 
liked Giulia and these sensual embraces never failed to 
excite him. But he did not feel inclined to reciprocate the 
transports; he wished his relations with his fiancee to be 
kept within the bounds of tradition, feeling that a greatf" 
intimacy would reintroduce into his life the disorder, tl 
abnormality that he was all the time seeking to banisl 
1. After a moment he took his hand away from her brea 
;'and very gently pushed her away. “Oh, how cold yo 
are!" said Giulia, witlidrawing from him and looking i 
him with a smile. “Really there are times when I thir 
you aren't fond of me at all.” 

• “You know I'm fond of you," said Marcello. 

, She went on talking volubly. “I’m so pleased when yc 
say that," she said. “I've never been so happy ... I 
the rvay, d’you know, just this morning Mummy w; 
insisting that we must have her bedroom . . . She’ll f 
into that little room at the end of the passage . . . Wh 
d’you think about it? . . . Ought we to accept?” 

“I think,” said Marcello, “that she wouldn't like it 
we refused.” 

“That's what I think too . . . Just fancy, when I Wi 
a little girl I used to dream of sleeping one day in a rooi 
like that . . . Now I don't know whether I like it s 
mudi . . . D’you like it?” she asked, in a doubtful an 
at the same time complacent tone of voice, as if she wei 
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afraid of his criticism of her taste and also anxious to 
have it approved. 

Marcello hastened to reply: “I like it very much . . , 
It’s a lovely roomi” And he saw that these words aroused 
a visible satisfaction in Giulia. 

Delighted, she planted a kiss on his cheek and tvent on. 
“This morning I ran into Signora Persico ... I invited 
her to the reception . . . D'you know, she didn’t know I 
was getting married? . . , She asked me such a lot of 
questions . . . When I told her who you were, she told 
me she knew your mother . . . She met her at the seaside 
some years ago.” 

Marcello said nothing. It was always highly disagree- 
able to him to talk about his mother, with whom he had 
not lived for years and whom he rarely saw. Giulia, un- 
aware of his embarrassment, went on chattering and 
again changed the subject. “Now, about the reception 
. . . We’ve made out a list of people to be invited . . . 
Would you like to see it?” 

“Yes, let me see it.” 

She irew a sheet of paper out of her pocket and handed 
it to him. Marcello took it and looked at it. It was a long 
list of names, grouped by families— fathers, mothers, 
daughters, sons. Then men were indicated not only by 
their Christian names and surnames but by their profes- 
sional designations as well— doctors, law^'ers, engineers, 
professors; and, if they had them, by their titles too— 
Commendatore, Grande Ufficiale, Cavaliere. Beside each 
family Gitilia, to be on the safe side, had witten do'^vn 
the number of persons tliat composed it— three, five, two, 
four. Almost all the names were unknown to Marcello, 
yet he felt he had known tliem for a long time. They were 
all essentially middle-class people, in the professions or 
the dvil service, people who had homes exactly like tlus 
one, with drawing rooms like this and furniture like this; 
and they had marriageable daughters very like Giulia, 
whom they married off to young officials with doctor's 
degrees very similar, he hoped, to himself. He examined 
the long list, pausing at some of the most characteristic. 


ordinary names, with a profound satisfaction tinged with ■ . 
his usSi cold, settled melandioly. “Now who,' for in- ^ 
stance is Arcangeli?" he could not help asking, taking a 
name at random. “Commendatore Giuseppe Arcangeli, 
with his wife lole, his daughters Cilvana and Beatrice. 

and his son t>r. Gino?" • i- 

“Never mind,- you don’t know them . . Ar^geli 
was a friend of poor Daddy's at tlie Ministry.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Two steps from here, in Via Porpora.” 

“And what's his drawing room like?” 

“You do ask the funniest questions, you know," she ex- 
claimed with a laugh. “Why, what d’you expect it to be 
like? It’s a room just like this one and like lots of otliers 
too . . . Why does it interest you so much to know what 
the Arcangeli's drawing-room is like?” 

“And die daughters, are they engaged to be married?” 

“Yes, Beatrice is . . . But why . . . 

■ “What's her fianc6 like?" 

“Well really— you even want to know about him! Well, 
he's got an odd name, Schirinzi, and he works in a law- 
yer's office.” 

I Marcello noted that no inferences of any kind as to the 
nature of her guests could be deduced from Giulia's an- 
swers. Probably they had no more character in her mind 
tlian they had on the piece of paper; they were simply 
names of respectable, indistinguishable, normal people. 

; He ran his eye down the list again and stopped at random 
at another name. “And who is Dr. Cesare Spadoni, with 
his Avife Livia and his laivyer brother Tullio?" 

“He’s a children’s doctor . . . His wife was at school 
with me. You may have met her— very attractive, dark, 
small, pale . . . He’s a good-looking young man, clever 
too, and well-bred . . . The brotlier's good-looking too 
. ; . They’re twins." 

"And Cavaiiere Luigi Pace and his wife Teresa and his 
four sons, Maurizio, Giovanni, Vittorio and Riccardo?” 

“Another of poor Daddy’s friends . , . The sons are all 
students . . . Riccardo’s still at school.” 
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Marcello saw that it was useless to go on asking foi 
information about the people on the list. Giulia ^^uld 
not be able to tell him much more than could be told 
from the list itself. Besides, he thought, even if she gave 
him minute information about the characters and the 
lives of these people, that information would necessarilj 
he confined v/ithin the extremely narrow limits of hex 
own judgment and intelligence. But he was conscious ol 
an almost voluptuous contentment— even though its vo- 
luptuous quality had no joy in it— at being able, thanke 
to his marriage, to enter into and become a part of this 
extremely oxrdinary society. But there was still one ques- 
tion on the tip of his tongue, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he decided to put it to her: "Now tell me— am I like 
these guests of youis?” 

"How d'you mean— physically?” 

“No . . . what I xvant to Imoxv is whether in youi 
opinion I have any points of resemblance with them— in 
manner, in look, in general appearance ... in fact, 
whether I’m like them.” 

‘Tor me, you’re better than anyone else,” she ansivered 
impetuously. "But apart from that— yes— you are the same 
sort of person . . . You’re well-bred, serious-minded, clever 
... in fact, one can see that, like them, you’re a good, 
honest person . . . But "why d'you ask me that question?” 

“Nevermind.” 

"How strange you are,” she said, looking at him with a 
kind of curiosity; "most people xvant to be different from 
everyone else . . . but you’re just the opposite; anyone 
would think you wanted to be like everyone else.” 

Marcello said nothing, but handed the list back to her, 
remarking in an offhand manner, “Anyhoxv I don’t know 
a single one of them.” 

"Well, d’you think I know them all?” said Giulia gaily. 
'With lots of them, it’s only Mummy who knows even 
who they are . . . Besides, the reception is all over in a 
minute . . . just an hour or so, and then you’ll never see 
them again.” 

"/ don’t mind seeing them,” said Marcello. 
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ordinary names, with a proformd satisfaction tinged with 
his usual cold, settled melancholy. “Now who, for in- 
stance, is Arcangeli?" he could not help asking, taking a 
name at random. "Gommendatore. Giuseppe, Arcangeli, ' 
\vith his wife lole, his daughters Cilvana and Beatrice 
and his son Dr. Gino?’' , . 

“Never mind, you don’t know them . ... Arcangeli 
was a friend of poor Daddy’s at the Ministry." 

“Where does he live?” ‘ r 

“Two steps from here, in Via Porpora.” 

“And what’s his drawing room like?" 

"You do ask the funniest questions, you know,” she ex- 
claimed with a laugh. “Why, what d’you expect it to be 
like? it’s a room just like this one and like lots of others 
too . . . Why does it interest you so much to know what 
the Arcangeli's drawing-room is like?” 

“And the daughters, are they engaged to be married?” 

"Yes, Beatrice is . . . But why . . . ?” 

"What’s her fianc6 like?” 

“Well really— you even want to know about him) Well; 
he's got an odd name, Schiiinzi, and he works in a law- 
yer’s office.” 

Marcello noted that no inferences of any kind as to the 
nature of her guests could be deduced from Giulia’s an- 
swers. Probably they had no more character in her mind 
than they had on the piece of paper: they were simply 
names of respectable, indistinguishable, normal people. 
He ran his eye down the list again and stopped at random 
at anotlrer name. “And who is Dr. Cesare Spadoni, with 
his wife Livia and his lawyer brother Tullio?” 

“He’s a children’s doctor . . . His wife was at school 
with me. You may have met her— very attractive, dark, 
small, pale . . . He’s a good-looking young man, clever 
too, and well-bred . . . The bro titer’s good-looking too 
. . . They’re ttvins.” 

"And Cavaliere Luigi Pace and his wife Teresa and his 
four sons, Maurizio, Giovanni, Vittorio and Riccardo?” 

“Another of poor Daddy’s friends . . . The sons are all 
students . . . Riccardo’s still at sdiool.” 
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maiccuo baw uiat it was useless to go on asking foi 
information about the people on the list. Giulia iv^ulc 
not be able to tell him much more than could be tolc 
from the list itself. Besides, he thought, even if she gav< 
him minute information about the characters and th( 
lives of these people, that information would necessarih 
he confined -within the extremely narrow limits of hei 
own judgment and intelligence. But he was conscious o 
an almost voluptuous contentment— even though its vo 
luptuous quality had no joy in it— at being able, thank 
to his marriage, to enter into and become a part of thii 
extremely ordinary society. But there was still one ques 
tion on the tip of his tongue, and after a moment’s hesita 
tion he decided to put it to her: "Now tell me— am I lik< 
these guests of yours?” 

“How d’you mean— physically?” 

"No . . . what I want to know is whether in youi 
opinion I have any points of resemblance with them— ir 
manner, in look, in general appearance ... in fact 
whether I’m like them.” 

“For me, you’re better than anyone else,” she answered 
impetuously. “But apart from that— yes— you are the same 
sort of person . . . You’re well-bred, serious-minded, devei 
... in fact, one can see that, like them, you’re a good 
honest person . . . But why d’you ask me that question?’ 

“Never mind.” 

“How strange you are,” she said, looking at him -with a 
kind of curiosity; “most people want to be different from 
everyone else . . . but you’re just the opposite; anyone 
would think you wanted to be like everyone else.” 

Marcello said nothing, but handed the list back to her, 
remarking in an offhand manner, “Anyhow I don’t know 
a single one of tliem.” 

“Well, d’you think I know them all?” said Giulia gaily. 
“With lots of them, it’s only Mummy who kno-^vs even 
who they are . . . Besides, the reception is all over in a 
minute . . . just an hour or so, and then you’ll never see 
them again.” 

“I don’t mind seeing them," said Marcello. 
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“I was only talking;” said Giulia. “Now listen tci Ae 
nenii the hotel’s suggested and tell me i£ you approve.” 
Siulia took another piece of paper from her pocket and : 
read aloud; . 

• Consommi, froid 

Filets de Sole Meuniere 
Dinde au riz, sauce supreme 
Salade de saison 
From ages assortis 
Glace diplomatique 
Fruits 

Cafe et liqueurs 

“What d’you think of it?" she asked, in the same doubt- 
ful but complacent tone in which, a short time before, she 
had spoken of her mother's bedroom; "d’you think it’s all 
right? D’you tliink they’ll have enough to eat?" 

"I think it’s excellent, and plenty of it too,” said 
iLMarcello. 

Giulia went on: “About the champagne— we chose Ital- 
ian champagne . . . It’s not so good as French, but for 
' drinking toasts it's perfectly all right.” She was silent for 
a moment, and then went on in her usual voluble way, 
“You know what Father Lattanzi said? That if you want 
to get married you must receive communion and if you 
want to receive communion you must go to confession 
■ . : . otherwise he won't marry us.” 

For a moment Marcello, taken by surprise, did not 
know what to say. He was not a believer and it was per- 
haps ten years since he had been to church. Besides, he 
had always been convinced that he felt a decided 
antipathy toward all things ecclesiastical. Now he realized 
to his astonishment that far from being annoyed by it, 
this idea of confession and communion was pleasing and 
attractive to him, in the same way that he was pleased and 
attracted by the wedding reception, by all those guests 
tliat he did not know, by his marriage to Giulia, and by 
Giulia, herself who was so ordinary and like so many 
other girls. It \vas a further link, he thought, in the chain 
of normality by which he was seeking to andtor himself 
in die shifting sands of life; and in addition this link was 
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made of a more noble, a more resistant, metal than the 
others— reli^on. He was almost sxurprised at not having 
thought of it before, and attributed this forgetfulness to 
the obvious, easy-going character of the religion in whidi 
be had been bom and to %vhich he had always seemed to 
belong, even without practicing it. Curious to know how 
Giulia would answer, he said, “But I'm not a believer.” 

“Who is?" she replied calmly. “D’you think ninety per 
cent of the people who go to church believe in it? And the 
priests themselves?” 

“But you believe?” 

Giulia waved her hand in the air. “Well, well,” she said, 
"up to a point . . . Every now and then I say to Father 
Lattanzi, You don’t bewitch tne with all your stories, you 
priests ... I believe them and I don't believe them . . . 
Or rather,” she added punctiliously, “let’s say that I have 
a religion all of my own . . . difiEerent from the religion 
of the priests.” 

What does she mean by a religion of her own, wondered 
Marcello. But knowing by experience that Giulia often 
jpoke -ivithout knowing very well what she %vas saying, he 
did not press the point. Instead, he said, “My case is more 
serious ... I don’t believe at all, and I haven’t any 
religion.” 

Giulia waved her hand gaily and indifferently. “But 
what does it mean to you? . . . You must go ... It 
means so much to them, and it doesn't cost you anything.” 

“I daresay, but I shall be forced to tell a lie.” 

“Mere words . . . Besides, it’ll be a lie for a good 
purpose . . . You know what Father Lattanzi says?— that 
you must do certain things just as if you believed, even 
if you don’t believe . . . Faith comes aftenvards.” 

Marcello was silent for a moment, and then said; “All 
right . . . I’ll go to confession and then have commun- 
ion.” And as he spoke he was again conscious of the same 
thrill of slightly gloomy pleasure that the list of guests bad 
inspired in him a little earlier. “I’ll go and make my 
confession to Father Lattanzi,” he added. 

“There’s no necessity for you to go to him,” 
Giulia; “you can go to any confessor, in any churdi y'~ 
like.” 


“Arid how about communion?’' ■ - 

■'Father Lattanzi will administer it the same day we get 
married ... . we go togetlier .. . . How long is it since 
you confessed?” : c ^ 

“Well . . . 1 don’t tliink I’ve confessed since my nrst 
communion— when 1 was eight," said Marcello, rather 
embarrassed, “never since then ” 

“Just thinkl” she exclaimed joyfully, “what a tremen- 
dous number of sins you’ll have to tell them about!” , 
“Supposing they won’t give me absolution?" , . 
“They’ll give you absolution all right," she answered 
affectionately, stroking his face. "In any case, what sins 
can you have to confess? You’re good and kind and you’ve 
never done anyone any harm . . . They’ll give you abso- 
lution at once." 

“It's a complicated business, getting married,” said 
Marcello casually, 

“But I love all these complications and preparations," 
^said Giulia. “After all, we’ve got to stay together all the 
rest of our lives, haven't we? . . . Oh, by the way, what 
are we going to decide about the honeymoon?” 

For the first time Marcello was aware of a feeling almost 
of pity for Giulia, apart from his usual indulgent, straight- 
forward affection for her. He knew that there was still 
time for him to draw back and, instead of going to Paris, 
where he had his mission to fulfill, go somewhere else for 
their honeymoon. He could tell tlrem, at the Ministry, 
that he refused the job. But at the same time he realized 
that this was impossible. The mission -was the most reso- 
lute, the most compromising, the most decisive step on his 
road toward absolute and final normality; just as his mar- 
riage with Giulia, the wedding reception, religious cere- 
monies, confession and communion were all steps in the 
same direction, although, in his eyes, of less importance. 

He did not pause more than a moment to analyze this 
thought, whose dark, almost sinister background did not 
escape him, but answered hurriedly: "I thought that after 
all we might go to Paris.” 

Giulia, crazy with delight, clapped her hands and, ex- 
claimed: "Ah, how wonderful! . . . Paris ... my dream!”, 
she threw her arms round his neck and kissed him vicl- 
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lently. "If you knew how pleased I ami But I didn’t want 
to tell you how I was longing to go to Paris ... I was afraid 
it might cost too much.” 

“One way and another, it’ll cost about the same as other 
places,” said Marcello. “But don’t worry about the money 
. . . we’ll manage all right this time.” 

Giulia was in transports of delight. "Oh, how pleased 
I ami" she repeated. She pressed herself violently against 
Marcello and murmured: “D’you love me? Why don’t you 
give me a kiss?” And so, once again, Marcello found him- 
self with her arms around his neck and her lips against 
his. This time the ardor of her kiss seemed redoubled by 
gratitude. Giulia sighed, she misted her whole body 
about, she squeezed Marcello's hand against her breast, 
she rolled her tongue rapidly and spasmodically inside his 
mouth. Marcello felt himself becoming excited, and 
thought, now, this minute, if I wanted to, I could have 
her, here, on this sofa; and he seemed to be aware, once 
more, of the fragility of what he called normality. At last 
they separated, and Marcello said with a smile: “It’s 
lucky we’re getting married soon . . . otheiwise I'm 
afraid we’d become lovers, one of tliese days.” 

Giulia, still flushed from the kiss, shrugged her shoul- 
ders and answered tvith a kind of exalted, ingenuous 
shamelessness: “I love you so much ... I’d ask nothing 
better.” 

"Truly?” asked Marcello. 

"Yes, this minute,” she said boldly, "here, now — ” She 
had taken Marcello’s hand and was slowly kissing it, look- 
ing up at him widi shining, impassioned eyes. Then the 
door opened and she drew back. Giulia’s mother came in. 

She too, thought Marcello as he watched her approach- 
ing, was one of the large number of characters introduced 
into his life by his quest for a redeeming normality. There 
could be nothing in common between him and this sen- 
timental woman, always overfiotring with melting ten- 
derness-nothing except his desire to tie himself firmly 
and lastingly to a human society diat was solid and well- 
established. Giulia’s mother. Signora Delia Ginami, was a 
corpulent lady in whom the slackening processes of ma- 
ture age appeared to manifest themselves in a sort of dis- 
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integration not only of the body but of the mind, th( 
former being afflicted with a quivering, boneless obesity 
the latter tvith a tendency towards tlie languors of a kind 
ness that was partly natural to her and partly affected 
With every step she took, beneath her shapeless clothe 
whole portions of her swollen body appeared to be heel 
ing over and shifting on their own account, and th 
slightest trifle was enough to provoke an agonizing emc 
tional disturbance that overcame her powers of control 
filling her watery blue eyes with tears, causing her b 
wring her hands in attitudes of ecstasy. During this p< 
riod, the imminent marriage of her only daughter ha* 
plunged Signora Delia into a condition of perpetual ser 
sibility. She was always weeping— with contentment, e 
she explained— and she felt, constantly a need to embrac 
Giulia or her future son-in-law, for whom, she said, sh 
i already felt as much affection as if he were her own sox 
MarceUo, filled with embarrassment by these effusion 
' nderstood nevertheless that they were, merely one aspec 
of the reality into which he wanted to be absorbed, an 
as such he endured and appreciated them with the sam 
, ratlxer somber satisfaction as was inspired in him by th 
ugly furniture in the house, by Giulia’s conversation, b 
; the wedding celebrations and the ritual demands c 
Father Lattanzi. 

At tliis moment, however. Signora Delia was in a stat 
not so much of tenderness as of indignation. She was tva^ 
ing a sheet of paper and, after greeting Marcello who ha 
risen to his feet, said, “An anonymous letter ... be 
first let’s go to die other room . . . it's ready." 

“An anonymous letter?” cried Giulia, rushing after he 
xnother. 

"Yes, an anonymous letter . , . How disgusting peopl 
are!" 

Marcello follotved them into the dining room, tryinj 
to hide his face behind his handkerchief. The news o 
the anonymous letter seriously disturbed him, and he wa 
determined not to let the two women see it. To hea 
Giulia’s mother exclaim, “An anonymous letter," and iin 
mediately to think, “Someone has ivritten about the Lini 
affair,” were for him one and the same thing. The hlooc 
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had left his face, he had caught his breath and hac 
overwhelmed by a feeling of consternation, of 
and of fear, inexplicable, unexperted, shattering, 
ing such as he had never knosv-n except in the first 
adolescence when the memory of Lino was still fr 
had been too strong for him; and all his pov/ers of c 
had been swept away in an instant, just as a thin < 
of policemen might be sivept away by the panic-st 
a-ow'd it is supposed to hold back. As he approach 
table he bit his lip till it bled. He had been wTong 
when he had looked up the notice of the crime 
library and had been convinced that the old ivoui 
completely healed; not merely ivas the wound not 1 
but it was far deeper than he had suspected- Luck 
place at the head of the table was against the ligh 
bis back to the window. Stiffly and in silence he sat 
with Giulia on his right and Signora Ginami on h 

The anonymous letter now lay on the tableck 
jide Giulia's mother’s plate. The little serv’ant gi 
come in, holding in both hands a large dish of spa 
Marcello plunged the fork into the red, greas)' tang 
lifted a small quantity of it on to his own plate. In 
ately the two women began to protest- “Not 
enough . - . you're trying to starv'C yourself . 
take some more.” And Signora Ginami added, “Yoi 
hard, you must eat.” And Giulia impulsively tool 
more of the spaghetti from the dish and put it < 
Baned’s plate. 

“I'm not hungry,” said Marcello, in a voice that s 
to him absurdly exhausted and distressed. 

“Appetite comes with eating,” replied Giulia ei 
ically helping herself. 

The maid "svent out, carrying away the almost 
dish, and Giulia's mother said at once, “I didn’t 
mean to show it ... It didn’t seem to me worth 
, . . But what a world we live in!” 

Marcello said nothing; he bent his face over hi 
and filled his mouth with spaghetti. He still feare 
the letter was concerned with the Lino affair, ait 
his reason told him that this was impossible. But 
an uncontrollable fear, a fear more poiserful iha 


eRection/ . Giulia asked, "But surely, mayn't we know 
tfhat.the letter’s, about?" • ^ , ' 

Her mother answered, "First of all I want to tell Mar-; 
-ello that, as far as I am concerned, even if the letter con- 
tained things a thousand times worse, he can still be sufe 
that my affection for him remains unchanged , . . Mar- 
cello, you’re- a real son to me, and you know that a moth- 
er’s love for a son is stronger than any insinuation.” Her 
eyes filled with tears, she repeated, “A real son,” and 
seking Marcello’s hand, she carried it to her heart, saying, 
“Dear Marcellol” Not knowing what to do or say, Mar- 
cello sat motionless and silent, waiting for the effusion to 
finish. Signora Ginami gazed at him with tenderness in 
her eyes and then added, “You must forgive an old woman 
like me, Marcello.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Mummy; you’re not old,” said Giu- 
lia, too well accustomed to these emotional disturbances 
on her mother’s part to attach importance to them or to 
'-.be surprised, 

“Yes, I’m an old woman, I’ve only a few more years to 
^ live,” replied Signora Delia. Imminent death was one of 
her favorite subjects of conversation, for it was not only 
a moving subject to her, but she thought, perhaps, that it 
also had the power to move others. “I shall die soon,” she 
went on, “and that’s %vhy I’m so very, very pleased to be 
leaving my daughter in the charge of such a good man, 
Marcello.” 

Marcello— who, with his hand held firmly against her 
heart by Signora Delia, was forced into a most uncom- 
fortable position over the top of his plate of spaghetti— 
' could not repress a very slight movement of impatience 
, that did not escape the old woman. She mistook it for a 
protest against what he considered to be excessive praise. 
“Yes, it’s true,” she repeated; "you are good . . . you are 
so good . . . Sometimes I say to Giulia, ‘You're a lucky 
^rl to have found such a good young man.’ I know quite 
well, Marcello, that goodness is out of fashion nowadays 
. . . but you must allow someone who’s many years older 
than you to say it— nothing in the world matters except 
goodness . . , And you, luckily, you are so very, very, 
very good.” 
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Marcello fro^vned and said nothing. “Do let the pool 
man have something to eat,” exclaimed Giulia, "don’t yoi 
see you're dirtying his sleeve in the gravy?” 

Signora Ginami let go Marcello's hand, and taking ui 
the letter, said, “It’s a typewritten letter . . . with : 
. Rome postmark ... I shouldn’t be surprised, Marcello 
if one of your colleagues at the office hadn’t WTitten it.’ 

“But, Mummy, once and for all, mayn’t we know what’' 
in it?” 

“Here it is,” said her mother, handing the letter tc 
Giulia. “Read it . . . but don’t read it aloud . . . Then 
are nasty things in it that I don't ..want to hear . . , 
Then, when you’ve read it, give it to Marcello.” 

Not without some anxiety, Marcello watched his fiancee 
read the letter. Then, twisting her mouth in scorn, “Hot\ 
disgustingl” Giulia pronounced, and handed it to him, 
The letter, written on thin typewriter paper, contained 
; only a few lines in the faint ink of a worn-out ribbon. 
,f "Signora, in allowing your daughter to marry Dr. Glerici, 
[ you are committing something worse than an error, you 
i are committing a crime. Dr. Clerici’s father has for years 
■ been shut up in a lunatic asylum, with a form of madness 
j which is of syphilitic origin; and, as you know, this mal- 
ady is hereditary. There is still time; stop the marriage. 
A friend.” 

• "So that’s all,” thought Marcello, almost disappointed. 
!. He seemed to be aware that his disappointment was 
j greater than his relief. It was as if he had been hoping 
I that someone else might share the knowledge of the trag- 
j edy of his childhood and so might free him, in part, fro— 

: I the burden of that knowledge. 'There was one phra;% 
s j nevertheless, that struck him: “As you know, this 
if is hereditary.” He knew perfectly well that the ^ 2 ^ -- 
,l| his father’s madness was not syphilitic, and that there ^ 
no danger of his going mad, some day, in 
father had done. And yet that phrase, in all its 
ing malignity, seemed to him to allude to 
hj of madness that might really be hereditary, 

^5 mediately dismissed, no more than touched 
his mind. Then he handed back the 1“^," 

I mother, saying calmly, “There’s no truth 
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“I know there’s no truth in it," answered the good lady, 
almost offended. After a moment she went on, "I only 
know that my daughter is marrying a man who is good, 
intelligent, honest, serious minded . . . and good-look- 
ing too.” she added coquettishly. 

"Quite particularly good-looking; you needn’t be shy 
about saying so,’’ Giulia confirmed, "and that’s why who- 
ever wote the letter insinuates that he’s tainted . , . See- 
ing him so good-looking, he can't believe that there isn’t 
some hidden worm . . . Brutes . . 

“I wonder what they would say,” Marcello could not 
help thinking, "if they knew that at the age of tliirteen I 
very nearly had sexual relations with a man, and that I 
killed him.” He noticed, now that the fear aroused by the 
letter had passed, the usual melancholy, speculative 
apathy had again come over him. “Probably,” he thought, 
looking at his fiancee and at Signora Ginami, “probably it 
wouldn’t make much impression on them . . . Normal 
^’-.people have thick skins"; and he realized that he was 
.^^j.nvying the two women for their “thick skins.” 

All of a sudden he said, "I've got to go and see my 
^•'father today.” 

“Are you going with your mother?” 

"Yes.” 

The spaghetti was finished; the little servant girl came 
in again, changed the plates and put down a dish filled 
with meat and vegetables on the table. As soon as she had 
left the room, Giulia’s mother took up the letter again 
and, examining it, said, “I should just like to know who 
WTOte that letter." 

“Mummy,” said Giulia all at once, with a sudden, ex- 
cessive seriousness, “give me that letter a minute." 

She took the envelope, looked at it carefully, then ex- 
tracted the thin sheet of paper, sciaitinized it, frowning, 
and finally exclaimed in a loud, indignant voice, "I know 
perfectly svell who wrote this letter . , , there can’t be 
any doubt about it . . . Oh, what an infamous thingl” 

“Who was it then?” 

An unfortunate wretch,” replied Giulia, looking dotvn; 
at the table. 
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Marcello said nothing. Giulia worked as a secretan- in 
lasvyer’s office, and probably die letter had been nritu 
by one of the clerks there. “No doubt some envious pe 
son," said her mother. "Marcello, at tiiirty, has a positic 
that many older men would like to have." 

Although his curiosity was not aroused, Marcello askc 
his fiancee, as a matter of form, “If you know die name < 
the person who tvTote the letter, why don't you tell usi 
“I can’t,” she answered, more thoughtful, now, than ii 
dignant. "But I’ve told you, he’s an unfortunate uTCidi, 
She gave the letter back to her modier and licipcd hersc 
from the dish that the maid handed to her. 

For a moment none of the tliree spoke. Then Giulia 
mother began again, in a tone of sincere incredulity, "An 
yet I can’t believe that there can be anyone so bad as to I 
able to ivrite such a letter about a man like Marcello. 

"Not everybody loves him as ive do, Mummy," sai 
Giulia. 

"But who," her mother burst out with great emphasi 
‘‘who could help loving our dear Marcello?" 

, "You know what Mummy says about you?” asked Git 
J Ha, who seemed now to have returned to her usual gaiet 
; and volubility, "—that you're not a man but an angel . . 

; And so I suppose one of these days, instead of comin 
! into the house by tlie door, you’ll fly in by the window. 
She suppressed a burst of laughter and went on: "It’ll b 
a great pleasure to the priest when you go to confession, t 
' know tliat you’re an angel ... It isn’t every day that Ii' 
; listens to the confc.ssion of an angel." 

; "Now you're making fun of we, as usual,” said he 
■ • mother; “but I’m not exaggerating in the least . . . Fo 
'■ me, Marcello is an angel." .She looked at Marcello vdd 
intense and .sugary tenderness, and her eyes began to fif 
with tears. She added, after a moment, "In all my life J v< 
; known only one man who was as good as Marcello-' ana 
, that was your father, (Jiiilia.” 

Giulia now put on a ncriovs look, as though to devo’^- 
herself to the suhjo.cl, and looked down at her plate. J'-y 
motlier’s face war, umJetgoing a gradual tranrfor.-ra'^ 
an abundance of teat.*; ovet flowed from her 
• pathetic grimace di.';tor(e(f the .soft, puffy " ’ 



“I know there’s no truth in it,” answered the good lady, 
almost offended. After a moment she went on, “I only 
know that my daughter is marrying a man who is good, 
intelligent, honest, serious minded . . . and gooddook- 
ing too,” she added coquettishly. ^ . 

"Quite particularly good-looking: you needn’t be shy 
about saying so,” Giulia confirmed, “and that’s why who 
ever wrote the letter insinuates that he's tainted . . . See- 
ing him so good-looking, he can’t believe that there isn’i 
some hidden worm . . . Brutes ..." 

“I wonder what they would say,” Marcello could noi 
help thinking, “if they knew that at the age of thirteen J 
very nearly had sexual relations with a man, and that 1 
killed him.” He noticed, now that the fear aroused by th< 
letter had passed, the usual melancholy, speculative 
apathy had again come over him. “Probably,” he thought 
looking at his fiancde and at Signora Ginami, "probably i 
wouldn’t make much impression on them . . . Norma 
people have thick skins"; and he realized that he wa 
i<, envying the two women for their "thick skins.” 

All of a sudden he said, “I've got to go and see m] 
-father today." 

"Are you going with your mother?” 

“Yes.” 

The spaghetti was finished; the little servant girl cami 
in again, changed die plates and put down a dish fillet 
with meat and vegetables on the table. As soon as she hat 
left the room, Giulia's mother took up the letter agaii 
and, examining it, said, “I should just like to know wht 
wote that letter.” 

“Mummy," said Giulia all at once, with a sudden, ex 
cessive seriousness, “give me that letter a minute.” 

She took the envelope, looked at it carefully, then ex 
tracted the thin sheet of paper, scrutinized it, frowning 
and finally exclaimed in a loud, indignant voice, "I know 
perfectly well who wrote this letter . . . there can’t be 
any doubt about it . . . Oh, what an infamous thingl” 

“Who was it then?” , , ' 

“An unfortunate wretch,” replied Giulia, looking dmvn 
at the table. - 



Marcello said nothing. Giulia worked as a secretary i 
lawyer’s office, and probably the letter had been writ 
by one of the clerks there. “No doubt some envious j 
son,’’ said her mother, “Marcello, at thirty, has a posit 
that many older men would like to have.” 

Although his curiosity was not aroused, Marcello asl 
his fiancee, as a matter of form, “If you know the name 
the person who wrote the letter, why don’t you tell u 
“I can’t,” she answered, more thoughtful, now, than 
dignant. “But I’ve told you, he’s an unfortunate wretc 
She gave the letter back to her mother and helped hen 
from the dish that the maid handed to her. 

For a moment none of the three spoke. Then Giuli 
mother began again, in a tone of sincere incredulity, “A 
yet I can’t believe that there can be anyone so bad as to 
able to write such a letter about a man like Marcell 
"Not everybody loves him as we do. Mummy,” s: 
Giulia. 

"But who,” her mother burst out with great empha 
"who could help loving our dear Marcello?” 

“You know what Mummy says about you?” asked G 
Ha, who seemed now to have returned to her usual gaii 
and volubility, "—that you’re not a man but an angel . 
And so I suppose one of these days, instead of comi 
into the house by the door, you’ll fly in by the windot 
She suppressed a burst of laughter and went on: “It’ll 
a great pleasure to the priest when you go to confession, 
know that you’re an angel ... It isn’t every day that 
listens to the confession of an angel.” 

"Now you’re making fun of me, as usual,” said I 
mother; “but I’m not exaggerating in the least ... I 
me, Marcello is an angel.” She looked at Marcello wi 
intense and sugary tenderness, and her eyes began to J 
with tears. She added, after a moment, "In all my life I’ 
known only one man who was as good as Marcello— ai 
that was your father, Giulia.” 

Giulia now put on a serious look, as though to devo 
herself to the subject, and looked down at her plate. H 
mother s face was undergoing a gradual transformatio: 
an abundance of tears overflowed from her eyes, rvhile 
pathetic grimace distorted the soft, puify features amoi 
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stray locks of her loosened hair, so that colors and 
eaments appeared confused and dimmed, as tliough 
n through a sheet of glass streaming with %vater. Hurr 
dly she searched for her handkerchief, and holding it 
her eyes, stammered; "A truly good man ... truly an 
gel . . . and we were so happy together, we three . . . 
d now he’s dead he's not here any more. . . . M^- 
lo reminds me of your father, with his goodness, and 


It's why I'm so very fond of him. . . . When I think 
it that man who was so good is dead, my heart breaks," 
le last words tvere lost in the handkerchief. 


Giulia said calmly, "Have something to eat. Mummy.” 
“No, no, I’m not hungry,” sobbed her mother. "You 
ast forgive me, you two. . . . You’re happy, and happi- 
;ss must not be spoiled by the sorrotv of an old woman.”- 
le rose hastily and went out of the room. 

"Just think, it’s six years ago,” said Giulia, looking at 
e door, "and yet it’s still just as if it was the first day.” 
Marcello said nothing. He had lit a cigarette and was 
loking with bent head. Giulia put out her hand and 
ok his. “What are you thinking about?” she asked, al* 
ost beseechingly. 

Giulia often asked him what he %vas thinking about, for 
le was often filled witlr cmiosity and even alarm by the 
xious, reserved expression on his face. Marcello an- 
gered, “I was thinking about your mother. . . . Her 
)mpliments embarrass me. . . . She doesn’t know me 
ell enough to say that I’m good.” 

Giulia squeezed his hand and replied, “She doesn't say 
just as a compliment. . . . Even when you’re not here, 
ie often says to me, 'How good Marcello isl’ ” 

“But what does she know about it?” 


"There are same things that can be seen.” Giulia rose 
id stood beside him, pressing her rounded hip against- 
xiis shoulder and passing her hand through his hair. “But 
why? Don’t you want people to think you're good?" 

“I don't mean that,” answered Marcello. “I mean that 
it may not be true.” 

She shook her head. "Your trouble is that you’re' too 
modest. . . . Now listen— I’m not like Mummy who, tries 
to make out that everyone is good. . , , For me there are 
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good people and bad people. . . . Well, to me. you’re o 
of the best people I’ve ever met in my life . . . and 
don’t say that because we’re engaged and because I lo 
you ... 1 say it because it’s true.” 

“But what, exactly, does this goodness consist in?” 
“I've told you. There are some things that can he see 
. . Why does one say that a woman is beautiful? . 
Because one sees that she is . . . and one sees that y^ 
ire good.” 

“Well, so be it," said Marcello, with bowed head. T1 
ranviction of the two women that he was good was n 
new to him, but he always found it profoundly disco 
celling. In what did this goodness consist? Was he thi 
truly good? Was it not rather that the thing which Giul 
and her mother called goodness was really his abnorm 
ity, in fact his detachment, his remoteness from ordina 
life? Normal men were not good, he went on to think, f 
normality must always be paid for, whether conscious 
or not, at a high price, with various sorts of complicity 
a negative kind— insensibility, stupidity, cowardice if n 
actual criminality. He was interrupted in these reflectio: 
by the voice of Giulia, saying, “By the way, d’you kno 
my dress has come? I want to sho\v' it to you . . . Ws 
here a minute." 

She rushed out of the room and Marcello rose from tf 
table, went over to the rvindow and threw it wide ope: 
The window looked out over the street, or rather, since 
was the top-floor flat, over the jutting parapet of tt 
building, below which one could see no^ng. But beyon 
this emptiness lay the full extent of the attic floor of th 
building opposite— a row of wdndows with shutters opei 
through Avhich the occupants of the room could be seei 
It was a flat very similar to Giulia’s: a bedroom, with th 
beds still unmade; a “good” drawing room rvith the usur 
sham, dark-colored furniture; a dining room at whos 
table three people, ttvo men and a woman, could be see 
sitting. These rooms opposite were verv near becaus 
the street was not wide, and MaxceUo could distineuis: 
Ae three people at the dining room table extremely clem 
y— a thickset, elderly man with a great mane of whit 
hair, a younger man, thin, brown, and a blonde womm 



other wedding dress, but Marcello was glad that Giulij 
should be pleased with this perfectly ordinary dress ir 
exactly the same way in whidi millions and millions o! 
other women before her had been pleased. The rounded 
exuberant curves of Giulia’s figure were moulded will 
clumsy obviousness by the glossy white silk. All at onc( 
she came up to Marcello, and dropping the veil and hold 
ing up her face toward him, said, “Now give me a kiss . . 
but don’t touch me, or my dress will get crumpled.” A 
that moment Giulia turned her back to the window anc 
Marcello faced her. As he bent down to touch her lip: 
■with his he looked across into the dining room of the fia 
opposite and saw the white-haired man rise from the tabh 
and leave the room. Immediately afterward, the othei 
two, the thin, brown young man and the blonde woman 
also rose, almost automatically, and as they stood then 
they kissed each other. This sight pleased him, for aftei 
all he was behaving just like those two people from whom, 
only a short time before, he had felt himself to be divided 
by a wholly insuperable gulf. At the same moment Giulia 
exclaimed impatiently, “Never mind, my dress can go to 
the devil,” and without letting go of Marcello, half closed 
die shutters with her other hand. Then, pressing her 
whole body against him, she threw her arms around his 
neck. They lussed in the darkness, hampered by the veil, 
and once again, as his fiancee clung tightly to him and 
■wriggled and sighed and kissed him, it struck MarceUo 
that she was acting in all innocence, unconscious of any 
contradiction between this embrace and her bridal cos- 
tume; and this was yet another proof that it was permis- 
sible for normal people to take the utmost liberties nitb 
normality itself. At last they separated, breathless, and 
Giulia whispered, “We mustn’t be impadent . . . just a 
few days more and then you’ll be able to kiss me even 
in the street.” 

“I must go,” he said, wipine his mouth ■with his hand- 
kerdiief. 

“I’ll come ivith you." 

They felt their way out of the dining’ room and into the 
hdl. “We’ll see each other this evening, afcer dinner,” 
Giulia said. Tenderly, loi'ingly she gazed at him. Icznln'^ 


against the doorpost. The veil, displaced by the kiss, hung 
untidily on. one side. Marcello went up to her and . 
straightened it, saying, “That’s all right now.” At tltat 
moment there was a hum o£ voices on the landing of the 
floor below. Giulia, bashful, drew back, threw him a kiss 
with the tips of her fingers and hurriedly shut the door. 


CHAPTER 6 


The idea of confession did not please Marcello. He was . 
not religious in the sense of formally practicing the pre- 
scribed rites; nor was he very sure that he had any natural 
inclination toward religious feeling; yet he would have 
been quite willing to look upon the confession demanded 
by Father Lattanzi as one of the many conventional acts 
upon which he was embarking with a view to establishing 
himself, once and for all, as a normal person, had it not 
y;,been that this matter of confession involved the revela- 
^on of two things which for different reasons he felt it 
^uite impossible to confess— tlie tragedy of his childhood 
' and his mission to Paris. An obscure instinct told him 
that there was a subtle connection between these two 
things; and yet it would have been very difficult for him 
to say dearly what this connection was. Furthermore, he 
was quite aware that, among the many possible standards', 
of behavior, he had not chosen the Christian standard 
that forbids man to kill, but another, entirely different, 
one, political and of recent introduction, that had no 
objection to bloodshed. In Christianity, in fact, as rep-.- 
resented by the Church with its hundreds of dignitaries, 
its innumerable churches, its saints and its martyrs, he did 
not recognize the power that was needed to bring him . 
back into diat communion rvith other men from which 
he had been debarred by the Lino affair— that power 
which he felt to be implicit in the plump Minister with 
Ae lipstick-stained mouth, in the cynical secretary, and • 
in all his superiors in the Secret Service. Marcello was con- 
scious of all this by some obscure intuition rather than by, 
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any proLc^b ut uj-uu^m., , ^ 

by it for he was like a man who, all other ways beinc 
dosed, sees but one way out, and that a distasteful one. 

But he must make up his mind, he thought as he 
jumped on the streetcar going toward Santa Maria Mag 
giore, he must choose between making a complete con 
fession, according to the rules of the Church, or co nfinin g 
himself to a partial, purely formal confession, simply 
to please Giulia. Al^ough he was neither a practicing 
nor a believing Christian, he indined to the first of thss 
alternatives; hoping, almost, by means of his confessior. 
if not to alter his destiny, at least to attach hims e l f firmly 
to it by yet another tie. As the trolley moved tfcrc-c^ 
the streets he debated the problem tvith his usual ra ±er 
dull, pedantic seriousness. As far as Lino was cnt 




he felt more or less easy. He would be able to t=£ ms 
story as it had really happened, and the priest, after ±s 
usual examination and the usual recommendaticsa, crrif 
not but give him absolution. But with regard to trs trf> 
sion which, as he well knew, involved fend, “eamsry 
and, in its last stage, possibly the death of a m;-, fe 
realized that this was an entirely difierent The 

point, in this case, was not so much to obtain annro'af of 
it as the mere fact of talking about it Ke vaa mot an «T 
sure that he was capable of it; for to speak, cf " -'"told, 
mean abandoning one standard for another; snrsrfers' 
to Christian judgment something that be bad bbberto 
considered to be entirely unrelated to batrajira' bit 
implicit obligation of secrecy and silenoe; bt fet 
the whole carefully built-up edifice ofiib abtcrp&n into 
normality. All the same, he thou^t fr 7,'at wortbo/bfre 
making the attempt, if only in order to convi.oce h/oitol? 
yet again, by this final certificate of ofidal approbst/on 
of the edifice’ solidity. 

^ He was aware that he was considering these s/ferna 
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Sf cool, imp,,;, K 


Ifte *a. of a detached 

his choice already and aU that had to happen In the. 
future was discounted in advance, though //could oof 


know how or when. He was so little trovhicd hy (lout.l 


lat when he entered the vast church, filled v/itli 


It COO'I- 


fonitiF shatk- and silcnct and coolness after the glare arid 
noise and heal of the street, he went S(» far as to forget 
Ins confession. He started to w.nnki about over it.s de- 
serted flagstones, from one aisle to another, like an idle 
tourist. He had always found Unitdics pkMsing to him as 
safe points in a fluctuating world, lonstrtutions by no 
means casual in which the things that he lunnelf was seek- 
ing— order, a standard, a rule of life- had found, in oilier 
davs, their massive and splendKl expression. Very often 
he would go into a dmrdt -numeious .u, they ate in Rome 
—and sit clown on a bciuh. sviilunit pi.ising, in the con- 
teniplalion of something tli.it might have fitted hi.s own 
ease if only conditions h.id been dilh-ient I he thing that 
attracted him in tliiirilies is.n imt the '.olniiotu that they 
offered and tliai it w.ts iin|)..ssd,!e Ini hint to accept, but 
rather a final result he lould nni hut .ip|,iei i.itc and ad- 
mire. He liked all f hurdles; hut the mure imposing tliCy 
ss’ere, the mote tnagiulneiu, the inuu- ptol.me, the more 
he liked thein. In sin h diimhes. in nhtdi religion had 
csapoiaied .oid hKuine .1 in.ijesln, unlertd worlcUtnCisS, 
he seemed to teiogiu/e the point ol transition from a 
primitise leligiuns liciief to a now .idult society whidi 
nevertheless. v.iihout ih.tt l.u oil belief, could not h.avc 
existed. 

At this hour the church sv.is deserted. Nf.arcello svent 
right u[> hc-m-.iih the ail.ii. .ind then, moMiig close ter one 
of die pili.iis ul tiu' light li-ind .lisle, looked duvMi the full 
length of the lluor, seeking to ii'duie his own st.iture to 
nothing and to diop his ese to giotnu! level How \ asl the 
floor looked, seen thus III (.ei sp, ( t u c, ,,s .(ti liiit might 
see it! It seemed hke .1 gnat phuii .onl made one almost 
giddy, f hen he lookeil up, .imi his eve, lollowuig the 
fcxble glimmei cast hv the dun light upon the rounded 
surlaccs of the imineii..e m.uhh sh.dis, tebounded from 
pillar to pillar all the way down to the door where he 
had entered. 

At that luoment someone rarnc* in, lifting the heavy 
curtain .md letting ui .1 segnu nt ol i mile white light. How 
sm.ili the fi.gure ii) the- doorvs.iv looked, far awaiy at the 
other end ol the i hnnh! .Nf.inelio wen! round behind the 
akar and looked at the mos.ius m the apse. The figure of 
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oiiiisL, suiiuuuucu. uy iuur sdiiiis, arxestea nis attention; 
whoever had painted Him in that way, he diought, cer- 
tainly had no doubts about what was normal and what 
was abnormal. He bent his head as he made his way slowly 
towards the confessional in the right-hand aisle. He was 
thinking now that it was useless to regret not having been 
bom in other times and other conditions. He was what 
he was precisely because the times and conditions in 
which he was living were no longer the same as those 
that had permitted the erection of this church; and his 
whole moral obligation lay in the conscious recognition 
of this reality. 

He went up to the confessional, which, made all of dark 
carved wood, was proportionate in size to the huge basil- 
ica, and was in time to catch a glimpse of the priest sitting 
inside it as he drew the curtain across and hid himself; 
but he did not see his face. With a habitual gesture, as he 
knelt down, he pulled up his trousers at the knee so that 
they should not get crumpled; then he said in a low voice, 
“I want to make my confession.” 

From the other side came the priest’s voice, answering, 
in a subdued but frank, brisk tone, that he might begin 
at once. The voice was full and rhythmical, a deep bass, 
the voice of a mature man with a strong Southern accent. 
In spite of himself Marcello could not help conjuring up 
a monkish Sgure with a face all smothered in black beard, 
with thick eyebrows, a massive nose, ears and nostrils full 
of hairs. A man, he felt, made of the same heavy', massive 
material as the confessional itself, a man without sus- 
picions, without subtleties. The priest, as he had fore- 
seen, asked him hotv long it was since he had confessed, 
and he answered dial he had never confessed except dur- 
ing his childhood and that he was doing it now because 
he was intending to get married. After a moment’s silence 
the priest’s voice on the other side of the grating said, in 
a somewhat indifferent tone. "You have done very wrong, 
my son. . . . And how old are you?” 

“Thirty',” said Marcello. 

“You have lived for thirty years in sin,” said the priest, 
in the tone of an accountant announcing the amount of 
an overdraft. He resumed after a moment’s pause, “For 
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[liny years you have lived like an animal, not like a 
uman being.” 

Marcello bit liis lip. The confessor’s authority, as ex- 
iressed in tliis brisk, familiar manner of judging his rase 
>efore he even knew its details, was obnoxious and irritat- 
ng to him. Not that the priest— probably a good man who 
lerlorraed his olfice scrupulously— displeased him, nor the , 
ilace, nor the rite itself; but in contrast to the Ministry, 
vhere eveiy'tliing had displeased him but where autliority 
lad seemed to him obvious and unquestionable, here he. 
:elt an instinctive desire to rebel. He said, however, with 
m effort, ”1 have committed every sin . , . even the worst." 

"Every sin?” 

Now I’m going to say I killed a man, he thought, and 
I want to see what effect it will have upon me. He hesi- 
tated, and then, exerting himself, succeeded in pronounc- 
ing in a clear, firm voice, "Yes, every sin; I’ve even killed 
a man,” 

The priest immediately exclaimed in a lively manner 
but without either indignation or surprise, "You killed a 
man and yet you did not feel the need to confess.” 

, Marcello reflected diat tliat was exactly the right thing 
for the priest to have said: no horror, no surprise, merely 
an official reproof for not having confessed sc grave a sin 
at the proper time. And he was grateful to the priest, just, 
as he would have tiecn grateful to a police inspector who, 
faced with the same confession, had placed him, widiout 
comment and without delay, under arrest. Everyone had 
to act his part, and only in that way could the world 
endure. In the meantime, however, he was conscious that 
in revealing his own tragedy he again experienced no 
particular feeling; and he was surprised at this indiffer- 
ence, which was in such strong contrast to his profound 
agitation of a short time before, when Giulia’s motlier 
had announced that she had had an anonymous letter. 
He said, in a calm voice, "I killed a man when I was diir- 
teen ... in self-defense . . . and almost widiout meaning • 
to.” 

"Tell me hoiv it happened." 

He changed his position slightly as his knees were, be- 
ginning to hurt him, and then began, "One morning ' 
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when I came out of school a man came up to me to 
some excuse ... At that time I was longing to possess 
revolver . . . not a toy one but a real revolver. . . 1 
promised to give me a revolver and so succeeded in m? 
ing me get into his car. . . He was some foreign lad 
chaufEeur and had the use of the car all day long becat 
she was away, traveling abroad. . . I was completely igm 
ant at that time, and when he made certain proposals 
me I didn’t even understand what it was all about.” 
“What sort of proposals?” 

“Sexual proposals,” said Marcello soberly. “I didi 
know what sexual love was, either normal or abnormal. 
I got into the car, then, and he took me to his employe 
villa.” 

“And what happened there?” 

“Nothing, or practically nothing. . . First of all he ma 
one or two attempts, then he was sorry and made ] 
promise that from then on I wouldn't pay any attend 
to him, even if he invited me again to get into the ca 
"WTiat d’you mean by ‘practically nothing’? Did 
kiss you?” 

"No,” said Marcello, slightly surprised, “he only f 
his arm round my waist, for a moment, in the passage.' 
“Go on.” 

"He had foreseen, however, that he would not be al 
to forget me. . . And the next day he was again waiti 
for me when I came out of school. . . This time he agz 
told me that he would give me the revolver, and I, longi 
to possess it, at first hung back a little and then agre 
to get into the car.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“As before, to the villa, to his awn room. . 

"And this time, how did he behave?” 

“He was quite different,” said Marcello; “he seemi 
quite beside himself. . . He said he wouldn’t give me t] 
revolver and that, one way or another, I had to do wh 
he wanted. « . As he said this he ivas holding the revolv* 
in his hand. . . Then he took hold of my ann and thre 
me douTi on the bed, making me hit my head again 
tlie ivall. . . The revolver meanwhile had fallen on to th 
bed and he was kneeling in front of me with his ant 


round ray legs. . . I seized the revolver, jumped up from 
the bed and took a few steps backward, and then, throw- 
ing out his arms, he shouted. 'Kill me, kill me like a dog 
. . Then 1—just as if I was obeying him— fired, and he 
fell back on the bed. . . And 1 ran away and knew nothing 
more about it. . . All this happened many years ago; • • 
Recently I went and looked up die newspapers of that 
time and found out that die man died that same evening, 
in hospital." . 

Marcello had told his tale without hurrying, choosing 
his words with care and pronouncing them with precision. 

He was aware, while he was speaking, that as usual he 
felt nothing— nothing except that cold, remote sadness 
that was customary with him whatever he said or did. The 
priest, without commenting in any way on the story, asked 
at once, "Are you sure you have told the whole truth?” 

"Yes, I’m certain,” replied Marcello, surprised, 

"You know,” went on the priest, suddenly arousing 
himself, "you know diat if you keep back or distort 
the truth or part of it, your confession is not valid, and 
;^besides, you commit a grave sacrilege. . . What really 
Si'happened between you and that man, die second time?” 

• "But . , . just what I’ve told you.” 

“Was there no carnal relation between you? . . . Did 
he not use violence?” 

So murder, Marcello could not help thinking, was less 
important than the sin of sodomy. He confirmed what he 
had said, "There was notliing except what I’ve told you." 

“It would appear,” continued the priest inflexibly, 
"that you killed the man to avenge yourself for something 
that he had done to you. . .’’ 

"He had done absolutely nothing to me." 

_ There was a brief silence, filled, it seemed to him, with 
ill-disguised incredulity. "And since then," asked, the 
priest all of a sudden, in an entirely unexpected manner,, ^ 
"have you ever had relations with men?” 

“No ... my sexual life has been, and still is, perfectly' - ' 
normal." ‘ . 

I'What do you mean by ‘normal’ sexual life?” 

“In that respect I am a man just like any other man. . . .. 
The first time I had a woman was in a brotliel; at the age ; 
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of seventeen . . . and since then I have never had 
relations except with women.” 

‘‘And that’s what you call a normal sexual life?” 
"Yes, why not?” 

“But that too is abnormal,” said the priest triumpl 
ly; "that too is sin. . . Has nobody ever told you, my 
diild?— the normal thing is to marry and have rela 
with your own ^vife with the object of bringing chil 
into the world.” 

“That’s just what I’m on the point of doing,” said 
cello. 

“Good, good, but it’s not enough. . . You can’t j 
the altar with bloodstained hands.” 

At last we’re coming to it, Marcello could not 
thinking, for he had almost believed, for a moment, 
the priest had forgotten the main object of his confes 
He said, as humbly as he could, “Tell me what I musl 
“You must repent,” said the priest; “only by a si: 
and profound repentance can you expiate the evi] 
have done," 

“I have already repented," said Marcello thought 
“if repentance means a strong desire never to have 
certain things, then I have indeed repented.” He v 
have liked to add: “but this repentance has not 
enough ... it could not be enough.” However, 1: 
strained himself. 

The priest said hurriedly, “It is my duty to warr 
that if what you tell me now is not true, my absol 
has no value. . . You know what awaits you if you de 
me?” 

“What?” 

“Damnation.” 

The priest uttered this last word with a parti 
satisfaction. Marcello probed his imagination to see 
titis word recalled, and found nodiing; not even th 
picture of the flames of hell. But at the same time h' 
aware that the word meant more than the priest 
intended it to mean. And an anxious shudder ran tin 
him, as though he knew that this d.,mn.uion, wh 
he repented or not, was in store for him, and that i 
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not in the priest’s power to save him from it. *'I have 
truly repented,” he repeated bitterly. 

"And you have nothing else to tell me?" 

Marcello was silent for a moment before replying. He 
realized now that the time had come for him to speak of 
his mission, which, he knew, would involve actions liable 
to be condemned— in fact already condemned beforehand 
—by the rules of Christianity. He had foreseen this mo- 
ment and had rightly ascribed the greatest importance 
to his own ability to reveal the mission. And then, with 
a quiet, melancholy feeling of a discovery that he had 
expected, he found himself, almost at the moment when 
he was opening his mouth to speak, held back by an 
insuperable repugnance. It was not a moral disgust, nor 
was it shame, nor indeed any sense of guilt; it was some- 
thing utterly different which had nothing to do with 
guilt. It was, so to speak, an overruling inhibition, dic- 
tated by a profound complicity and loyalty. He ought not 
to speak about his mission, that was all, and this was inti- 
mated to him m an authoritative manner by that same 
conscience which had remained dumb and inert at the 
moment when he announced to tlie priest, "I have killed 
a man." Not entirely convinced, he tried once again to 
speak, but again he was conscious of chat same repugnance 
halting his tongue and obstructing his utterance, in the 
automatic manner in wiiich a lock springs open when the 
key is turned. Once again, therefore, and with even strong- 
er proof, he had confirmation of the power of authority 
as represented at the Ministry by the contemptible Min- 
ister and his no less contemptible secretai7. It was, like 
all other kinds of authority, a mysterious diing which, so 
it seemed, sank its roots down into the deepest part of his 
spirit, whereas the Church, apparently so much more 
authoritative, went no deeper than the surface. And so, 
for the first time being deceitful he said, "Ought I to tell 
my fiancee, before we get married, what I’ve told you 
today?” 

"Have you never said anything about it to her?" 

"No, it would be the first time." 

"I don’t see any necessity for it,” said the priest; “you 
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would upset her to no purpose . . . and you would be ei 
dangering your family’s peace of mind.” 

“Yes, you’re right,” said Marcello, 

Another silence ensued. Then the priest said, in a coi 
isive tone, as though he v/ere putting his last and finz 
estion: “Tell me, my son, have you ever been a men 
r, or are you a member now, of any subversive group c 
;t?” 

Marcello, who had not expected this question, was di 
flcerted and, for a moment, silenced. Clearly, h 
Dught, the priest was putting this question by order ( 
; superiors, in order to ascertain the political leaning 
his flock. Yet it was significant that he should ask i 
2 himself, who approached the rites of the Chmrch as 
liter of form, considering them as ceremonies unrelate 
the society of which he desired to be a member, v;as i 
>int of fact being asked by the priest not to put himse 
opposition to that society. This was his request, rathe 
an that he should not put himself in opposition to hin 
e would have liked to reply: “No, I am a member of 
oup that hunts down subversive elements.” But he n 
5ted this malicious temptation and simply said, “To te 
le truth, 1 am a government official.” 

This ansv,-er evidently pleased the priest, for, after 
lort pause, he quietly resumed, “Now you must promt 

le that you will pray And I don’t mean that you mu 

ray just for a few days, or a fe%v months ... or even 
:w years . . . but all the rest of your life. . . You must pri 
)r your own soul and for the soul of that man. . . and yo 
lust make your wife pray too, and your children, if yo 
ave any. . . Prayer is the only thing that can draw God 
ttention to you and obtain His pity for you. . . Do yo 
nderstand? — And now concentrate your thoughts an 
ray with me.” 

Marcello automatically bowed his head and listene 
hrough the grating to the subdued, hurrying voice of th 
iriest as he recited a prayer in Latin. And then the pries! 
n a louder voice and still in Latin, pronounced the fora 
if absolution; and Marcello rose from the confessio.nai 
But, as he passed across in front of it, the curtain was 
[raw’n aside and the priest beckoned to him to stop. He 
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cnw witli surprise that he was just as he had pictured him 
-Iratlier fat, bald, with a big rounded forehead, thick e^e-, 
brows, round brown eyes that were serious but not m- 
tclliccnt, a fulUipped mouth. A country' pnest, ne . 
thought, a mendicant friar. The priest, in die meanUme, 
was holding out toward liim, in silence, a little booklet 
with a colored picture on iu cover— the Life of Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola in an edition for young Catholics. 
"Thank you,” said Marcello, examining the little book. 
The priest made anodicr gesture as though to say that 
diere was no need to thank him, and drew the airtain 
again. Marcello walked away to the entrance door. 

Just as he was on the point of ^ing out, however, he 
cast a glance round die diurch, widi its Wo rows of pil- 
lars, its coffered ceiling, its deserted floor, its great altar, 
and it seemed to him that he was saying farewell forever 
to an andent survival of a world sudi as he longed for 
and such as he knew could never exist again. It was a kind 
of mirage in reverse, based upon an irrevocable past from 
whidi his steps carried him furdier and furdier away. 
Then he lifted the heatw curtain and ivent out into the 
strong light of a dear sky, into die square ivith its metallic 
clanging of streetcars and its vulgar background of non- 
descript buildings and shops. 


CHAPTER 7 


When Marcello got out of the bus in the quarter where 
his modier lived he became conscious, almost immediate- 
ly, that he was being followed at some distance by a man. 
As he ivalked in a leisurely way down the deserted street, 
past die walls of gardens, he took a quick look at him. 
He was a man of middling height, rather stout, with a 
square face whose expression was honest and good-na- 
tured but not ivithout a certain sly cunning sudi as is 
often to be seen on the faces of peasants. He was tvearing a 
diin suit that had faded to a color between brown and 
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urple, and a hat that was intended to be light gray 
lulled well down on his head but had its brim turned 
a front in the proper peasant manner. If he had seen h 
1 the piazza of a small town on market day, Marce 
muld have taken him for a farm bailifE The man h 
raveled up in the same bus as Marcello, had got out 
he same stopping-place and now was following him 
he opposite pavement without taking much trouble 
onceal the fact, regulating his pace according to M 
ello's and never for a moment taking his eyes off hi 
5ut this fixed stare of his seemed uncertain of itself— ji 
s though the man were not entirely sure of Marcell 
dentity and wished to study his face before approach! 
lim. 

In this way they walked together the whole tvay up t 
lill, in the silence and heat of early afternoon. In t 
ardens, beyond the railings of the closed gates, the 
ras no one to be seen; nor was there a sign of anyone, i 
he whole length of the street, beneath the green turn 
ormed by the overhanging foliage of the pepper tre 
unally this solitude, this silence made Marcello siis 
:ious, since there were conditions clearly favorable i 
ome surprise attack, and which might have been delib 
itely chosen by his pursuer. Brusquely, with sudden c 
dsiveness, he left the pavement and crossed the street 
he other man. "Perhaps you were looking for me?” 1 
isked, tvhen he came witliin a fetv paces of him. 

The man, too, had stopped at Marcello’s question, trii 
in almost timid expression on his face. "Excuse me," 1 
laid in a low voice, "I only followed you because 
bought perhaps we might both be going to the sam 
place . . . otherwise I should not have dreamed of doin 
10 . . . Excuse me, are you by any cliance Dr. Cleria? 

"Yes, I am,” said Marcello, "and who are you?.. 

"Orlando, of tlte Secret Service Police,” 
giving a kind of military salute. “I was sent 1 - . ^ 

Baudino. . . He gave me two addresses for you— 
ing house where you live and tliis address hef> 
didn’t find you at the boarding house, I \ 

you here and it so happened that you wete ■' 
bus. . . It’s an urgent matter." 
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■ "rnme nlone, tlien,” said Marcello, walking off wthout 
mor^ SoToSd tke gate o£ his xnotlter's villa- He t(»k, 

1 tfiv from his pocket, opened the gate and invited & 
mJ to come £. He oi^eycd, rcspecdully removing to 
hat and displaying a perfecUy S 

black hair and, at die. crown, a white arcular ^ 
diat looked exactly like a tonsure. Marcello walked m 
front of him down the padi, making for tlic to end of 
the garden where he knew there was a pergola wtU a 
table and two iron cliaits. As we went, he could not help 
noticing once again the neglected, overgrown look of the 
garden. The clean white gravel on which, as a child, he , 
had loved to run up and dovm had disappeared years ago, .. 
buried under soil or scattered abroad. The outline of die 
path, swallowed up in rough grass, could be traced diieffy 
by the remains of two small myrtle hedges, uneven now, 
and with gaps in them, but sdll recognizable. The flower 
beds running beside the hedges were also smothered in 
exuberant weeds; the rose trees and other flowering plants 
were entangled with brisding shrubs and briars in inex- 
tricable confusion. Here and there, too, in the shade of 
the trees, were piles of rubbish, disintegrated packing 
cases, broken botdes and all sorts of similar objects which 
are generally consigned to attics. He averted his eyes in 
disgust from this sight, asking himself, as he had often 
done before, with a mixture of surprise and discourage- 
ment, "Why on earth can’t they tidy up? So little is 
needed . . . Why it it?" Furtlier on, the path ran between 
the wall of the villa and the garden trail, that same ivy- 
covered wall over which, as a child, he had been accus- 
tomed to hold communication with his neighbor Roberto, 
He led the Secret Service agent into the pergola and sat 
dotvn on the iron chair, inviting him to do the same. But 
; he remained respectfully standing. "There’s not very 
much to tell, sir,’’ he said hastily. "I am entrusted by the 
Colonel to inform you tliat you are to stop, on your way 
to Paris, at S,” and he named a town not far from the 
frontier~"and to go and ask for Signor Gabrio, at a Via 
dei Glicini.’’ 

“A change of program,” thought Marcello. It was char- 
acteristic of the Secret Service, as he knew, deliberately 
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: and at the last moment to make changes of plan, -with 
the object of distributing responsibility and covering uf 
traces. "Where is it I’m to go in Via dei Glicini?’’ he could 
not help asking, "is it a private apartment?” 

"Well, actually no. Doctor,” said the Secret Service 
man with a broad smile, half knowing and half embar 
rassed; "it’s a bawdy house. . . The proprietress is called 
Enrichetta Parodi. . . But you must ask for Signor Gabrio 
... The house, like all these places, is open till midnight 
... But it would really be better, sir, if you went earl^ 
in the morning, when there’s nobody tliere. . . I shall be 
tliere too.” He was silent for a moment. Then, unable tt 
interpret the complete lack of expression on Marcello’i 
face, he added in embarrassment: "That’s just for the 
sake of security, sir.” 

Marcello, without saying a word, raised his eyes anc 
considered him for a moment. It was his duty to dismis 
him now, but, for some reason unknown to himself— per 
haps because of the honest, homely expression on the 
square, broad face— he wanted to add a word or two, o 
an unofficial kind, to show that he felt friendly toward 
him. Finally he asked, at random, “How long have yoi 
. been in the Service, Orlando?” 

I “Since 1925, sir.” ' 

1 "And in Italy all the time?” 

I "Scarcely at all, sir,” answered the Secret Service mai 
I with a sigh, evidently anxious for a confidential talk; “oh 
' sir, if I could tell you what my life has been like sine 
\ then, and what I’ve been throughi . . . Always on the mov 
i —Turkey, France, Germany, Kenya, Tunisia . . . neve 
i still for an instant.” He paused for a moment, gazin 
\ fixedly at Marcello; then with rhetorical yet sincere so 
I emnity, he added, “And all for Family and Fatherlanc 
i sir.” 

I _ Marcello again looked up at him as he stood there, ha 
\ in hand, almost at attention; then, with a gesture of dr 
I missal, said: "All right then, Orlando. . . Tell the Colom 
( I’ll stop at S., as he wishes.’’ 

I “Yes, sir.” He saluted and walked away past the wall 0 
i the villa. 

! Left alone, Marcello sat staring into emptiness. It ws 
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hot underneath the pergola, and die sun, filtering through 
the leaves and branches o£ the Virginia creeper, scorced his 
face •with discs of dazzling light. The painted iron table, 
that once had been spotless, was now a dirty white, with 
black and rusty stains where the paint had flaked off. As 
he looked out from tire pergola he could see the part of 
the garden wall where die opening in the ivy had been, 
through which he had been accustomed to communicate 
witli Roberto. The ivy was still there, and it might still 
have been possible to look through into the next-door 
garden; but Roberto’s family no lon^r lived there, and 
the villa ■was now occupied by a dentist "who received his 
clients in his o^ivn home. Suddenly a lizard ran down the 
stem of the Virginia creeper and came fearlessly forward 
on to the table. It was a big lizard of the most common 
type, with a green back and a white belly that throbbed 
against the yellowish paint of the table. Rapidly, with 
little darting steps, it came quite close to Marcello and 
then stopped dead, its sharp head raised in his direction, 
its little black eyes staring in front of it. He looked at it 
with affection, and did not move for fear of frightening 
it. He remembered the time when as a boy he had slaugh- 
tered the lizards and then, to rid himself of his remorse, 
had in vain sought to involve the timid Roberto as his 
partner and ally. At the time he had not succeeded in 
finding anybody to lighten the burden of his guilt. He had 
been left to face the death of the lizards alone; and in 
that loneliness he had recog^nized the evidence of his 
crime. But now, he thought, he was not, he never again 
would be, alone. Even if he committed a crime— provided 
he committed it for certain ends— he would have die State 
at his back, as well as its dependent political, social and 
military organizations, great masses of people who 
thought as he did, and, outside Italy, other states, other 
millions of people. What he was going to do, he reflected, 
was a worse thing than killing a few lizards; and yet there 
were so many people on his side, beginning with the 
honest Secret Service man Orlando, a married man and 
the father of five children, “For Family and Fatherland”; 
that phrase, so ingenuous in spite of its soleiimity, was 
like a fine, bright-colored banner flying in a joyful breeze 
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on a sunny day while trumpets sound and soldiers march 
and it echoed in his ears, inspiring yet sad, mingling hop 
with melancholy. “For Family and Fatherland, ^ h 
thought, "that’s enough for Orlando . . . why can't it b 
enough for me too?” 

As he sat there, he heard the sound of a car front th 
direction of the entrance gate, and at once rose with 
brusque movement that scared the lizard away. Withor 
hurrying, he left the pergola and walked toward the gat( 
An old, black motorcar was standing in the avenue, nc 
far from the still open gate. The chauffeur, in a whil 
livery with blue facings, was just closing it, but when li 
saw Marcello he stopped and raised his cap. 

“Albeti,” said Marcello in his quietest voice, “we’i 
going to the clinic today, so there’s no need to put the' a 
in the garage.” 

“Very good, Signor Marcello,” replied the chauffer 
Marcello glanced at him sideways. Alberi was a youi 
man with an olive complexion and coal-black eyes wi 
whites like glossy white china. He had very regular fe 
tures, close-set white teeth, carefully oiled black hair. I 
was not tall, yet he gave the effect of being built on 
large scale, perhaps because of the smallness of his han 
id feet. He was of the same age as Marcello, but i 
;ared older, owing, possibly, to a kind of Oriental sc 
ess that insinuated itself into each of his features a 
loked as though, ivith time, it would inevitably turn 
lurapness. As he was closing the' gate Marcello looi 
t him again, with aversion, then he walked away towj 
le house. 

He opened the french -window and went into the dn 
ng room, that was almost in darkness. He was imme 
tely struck by the musty, unwholesome smell hang; 
n the air, comparatively slight in contrast to that of i 
)ther rooms where his mother’s ten Pekinese dogs roan 
i-eely, but all the more noticeable here where they scar 
y ever penetrated. When he opened the window a lit 
ight came into the room and for a moment he saw l 
furniture in its gray dust covers, the rolled-up carp 
Itanding upright in the comers, the piano muffled 
beets pinned together. He went through the drawi 
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oom :iiic! dining roowi and out into the ball and then 
taried up the stairs. Hall way up, on a bare niurble step 
(thc carpet, worn out, had vanished long since and never 
l)ccn replaced) lay a piece of dog’s excrement, atid he 
made a detour so as not to step in it. When he reached 
the landing he went .str.alght to the door of his mother’s 
room and opened it. He had barely had time to, do so 
before all ten Pekinese, like a long-contained flood of 
water that suddenly overflows, surged out between his 
legs and rushed, barking, all over the landing and stair- 
case. Hesitating in dte doorway, he v/atched them irritably 
as they ran away, with their elegant, feathery tails and 
their sulky, almost eaUike muzzles. Then, from the 
gloomy half-darkness of the room, came his mother’s 
voice, "Is that you, Marcello?" 

"Yes, Mother, it's me, . , But what about these dogs?” 

"Let tliem go . . . poor little angels . . . they’ve been .shut 
up ail the morning . . . yes, yes . . . you can let them go," 

Marcello frowned ill-humoredly and went into the 
jroom. The air there seemed to him quite unbrcathable: 

' the windows had been shut since the night before and a 
close, study smell, mingled with the smell of dogs and of 
perfume, hung everywhere; and the heat of the sun on 
the outside of the shutters seemed to make all these smells 
ferment and turn sour. Stiffly, waidifully, as if he feared 
by moving to dirty himself or to become impregnated 
with these unjdeasant odors, lie went over to the bed 
and sat down on the edge of it, his iiands resting on his 
knees. 

As his eyes became gradually accustomed to the semi- 
darkness, he could see the whole room. Underneath the 
window, in the diffused light which penetrated through 
the long curtains, soiled and yellow with age— that looked 
to him as though they were made of the same flimsy ma- 
terial as the many intimate garments scattered about the 
room— stood a long row of aluminum plates containing 
the dogs’ food. The floor was littered with slippers and 
stockings. Near the bathroom door, in an almost dark 
corner, he caught a glimpse of a pink dressing gown hang- 
ing over a chair, just as it had been tlirown there the 
evening before, half on the ground and with one sleeve 
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dangling. From its survey of the room his cold, disgus 
glance traveled to the bed upon which his mother ] 
As usual she had not thought to cover herself when 
came in, and was half naked. Lying back against the h» 
of the bed with its worn and dingy blue silk upholste 
her hands clasped behind her head, she stared at him 
silence. Beneath the mass of her hair, divided into t 
puffed-out, brown wings, her face showed pale and ti 
almost triangular, dominated by the eyes that lool 
large and cadaverously dark in the dim light 
She was wearing a greenish transparent undergarm 
reaching barely to the top of her thighs; and once ag 
he was forced to think of her, not as the middle-a| 
woman she really was, but as an elderly, dried-up li 
girl. The ribs in her fleshless chest stood out like a r; 
made of small, sharp bones; and her sunken breasts w 
visible through the transparent material as two rou 
dark patches of perfect flatness. But it was above all 
thighs diat aroused a feeling of disgust and of pity in N 
cello: thin and puny, they were just like those of a li 
girl of twelve who. has not yet started to develop ! 
womanly shape. His mother's age betrayed itself by ma 
in her tvasted skin and by tlie color, a frigid, sickly wh 
ss with mysterious bluish or livid patches. “Bruises,” 
ought, “or bites, from Alberi.” But below the knees 
js still looked perfect, as did her very small feet w 
eir close-set toes. Marcello would have preferred noi 
; his mother see his ill-humor; but once again he co 
It restrain himself. “How many times have I asked •< 
It to receive me like tliat— almost naked?" he said see 
lly, and without looking at her. 

Impatiently, but without rancor, she replied: "U 
[rat a very strict son I've gotl"— and drew a comer of 
;d cover over herself. Her voice was hoarse; and this, t 
spleased Marcello. He recalled how, when he wa 
lild, it had been sweet and clear as a song; this hoa; 
:ss was tlie result of drink and other forms of exo 
After a moment he said, "Well, we’re going to the cli 
day." 

“Verj' well, we’ll go,” said his mother, pulling hers 
p and groping for something behind die head of i 


bed; “though 1 fed dreadfully ill and dtotigh our going to 
see him makes no difference, one way or anotlier, to him, 
poor man." 

“Still, he’s your husband and my father,” said Mar- 
'-ello, staring at the floor with his head between his hands. 

“Yes, of course he is," she said. She had now retrieved 
he electric cord and pressed tlie sivitdi. This turned on. 
dim lamp on the bedside table that looked to Marcello 
is if it were wrapped around with a pair of women’s 
Irawcrs. "And yet," she went on, rising from the bed and 
mtting her feet to the ground, "to tell you the truth, 
ometimes I wish he would die. . . He himself wouldn’t 
wen know it . . . and I tvouldn’t have to go on paying 
ill that money for the clinic. . . I’ve so little. . . Just 
hink," she added in a suddenly mournful tone, “just 
hink, I may have to give up the car." 

“Well, really, would tliat matter?” 

"It would matter very much,” she said with childish 
resentment and shamelessness. “As it is, with the car, I 
have an excuse for keeping Alberi and seeing him when- 
ever I want to. , . If I give it up, I shan’t have that 
excuse any more.” 

“My dear Mother, don’t talk to me about your lovers," 
and Marcello calmly, digging the nails of one hand into 
the palm of the other. 

“My loversi . . . He’s the only one I’ve got. ... If 
you talk to me about that silly hen of a girl you’re going 
to marry, I’ve a perfect right to talk about him, poor dear; 
he’s far more attractive and intelligent than she is.” 

Curiously, these insults to his fiancee uttered by his 
mother, who could not bear Giulia, did not offend Mar- 
cello. Perhaps it’s true, he said to himself, perhaps she 
really is rather like a hen . . . but I like her to be like 
that. In a softened tone, he said, “Well then, are you go- 
ing to get dressed? If we’re going to the clinic, it’s time 
%ve went.” 

“All right, just a moment.” Moving lightly, almost like 
a shadow, she crossed the room on tiptoe, picking up the 
pink dressing gown from the chair as she passed and 
throwing it over her shoulders. Then she opened the 
bathroom door and vanished. 
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As soon as his mother had gone out, Marcello went over 
to the window and opened it wide. The air ouisidc w;i'i 
hot and still, but he felt an acute sense of relief, ns though 
he were looking out onto a glacier instead of a r.lu(iy 
garden. At the same time he seemed almost to be aw:iie 
of a movement of the air in the room behind him; hc.'ivy 
with stale perfumes and with the stink of animals, it 
seemed to stir gradually, to pass slowly out through the 
window and then dissolve into space, like a huge aerial 
vomit overflowing from the throat of the polluted house. 
He stood there for some time, looking down at the thick 
foliage of the wistaria whose branches encircled the win- 
dow, then turned back into the room. The disorder and 
the air of neglect struck him afresh, but this time they 
aroused in him more sadness than disgust. 

In a flash he remembered his mother as she had been in 
her youth; and he had a strong and sickening feeling of 
consternation and rebellion at the decadence and corrup- 
tion that had changed her from the girl she had been into 
the woman she was now. There vras rnrtainly tornethin^ 
both incomprehensible and irreparable at the bottom o: 
tliis transformatiGn- It was neither age, nor passion',, r.or 
' financial ruin, nor feeble intelligence, nor any ot.ber ore- 
; cise cause. It was something that he felt without being 
' able to explain it, something that seer.'.ed to him to he an 
* essential part of her life, in fact to have once constirutei 
■' its chief merit, but mat bad since he-eome by tome nme- 
, terious trar..~ut'tlor._ it: morta! bane. He left the 
'■ dow and went o-er tt use dsest-or-dra'-'ers, on m.'u'm.. 
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3e felt his eyes fill with tears at this thought, so that the 
)ortrait became dim and misty, and he shook his head 
vigorously- At the same moment the batltroom door 
jpened and his.motlier appeared on the threshold in heir 
iressing gown. She quickly covered her eyes witli her arm, 
“xdaiminc. "Shut that window , . . shut it at once. . . 
How can you bear that bright light?” 

Marcello hastily lowered the shutter, then he moved 
dose to his mother, and taking her by the arm, made her 
sit down beside him on the edge of the bed and asked her 
gently, "And you Mother, how can you bear this dis- 
order?” 

She looked at him, hesitating, embarrassed. "I don't 
know how it happens,” she said, “Every time I use some- 
thing I ought to put it back in its place . . . but, some- 
how or other, I never manage to remember,” 

“Mother,” said Marcello, all of a sudden, "every age 
has its own kind of dignity. . . Why, Mother, why have 
you let yourself go in this way?” 

He was pressing her hand; and she, with the other 
hand, was holding up a hanger from which dangled a 
dress. For one moment he thought he detected a sign of 
genuine grief in those huge, childishly distressed eyes, and 
his mother’s lips trembled slightly. Then an expression of 
annoyance chased away all oilier emotions. She ex- 
claimed, "Everything that I am, everything that I do, 
displeases you, I know that. . . You can’t bear my dogs, 
or my clothes, or my habits. . . But I’m young still, my 
dear boy, and 1 want to enjoy life in my own way. . . 
And now leave me alone,” she concluded, snatching away 
her hand, “otherwise, how will I ever get dressed?” 

Marcello said nothing. His mother went into a comer, 
slipped out of her dressing gown and dropped it on the 
floor, then opened the wardrobe and put on her dress in 
front of the looking glass on its door. When she was . 
dressed the excessive thinness of her sharp hips, of her - 
hollow shoulders and her fieshless bosom was even more 
clearly revealed. She looked at herself for a moment in , 
the mirror, turning from side to side, while ivith one hand 
she arranged her hair; then, hopping tliis way and that, 
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she slipped her feet into mo of the many shoes that 
scattered about the floor. "And now let’s go," she sa 
taking up a bag from the chest-of-drawers and movi 
toward the door. 

"Aren’t you going to put on a hat?” 

"Why should I? There’s no need.” 

They started to go downsuirs. "You haven't said a 
thing to me about your wedding,” she said. 

"I’m getting married the day after tomorrow.” 

“And where are you going for your honeymoon?” 
"To Paris.” 

“The traditional honeymoon,” she said. When 
reached the hall she went to the kitchen door and cal 
to the cook. "Matilde. . . Will you be so kind— call 
dogs in before it gets dark.” 

They went out into the garden. Beyond the trees 
car was standing, black and dingy, in the drive, "V 
then,” she said, “it’s decided that you don’t want to a. 
and live here with me? . . . Although 1 don’t find y 
wife attractive, I v/ould have made even that sacri 
. . . Besides, I've so much room.” 

"No, Mother," answered Marcello. 

"You prefer to go to your mother-in-lav/s," she i 
lightly, "to that horrible flat: four rooms and a kitchi 
She bent down as if to pick a blade of grass, but ii 
doing stumbled and would have fallen had not Mart 
quickly seized her arm and held her up. He felt beni 
his fingers the soft, meager flesh of her arm that see: 
to move around the bone like a rag tied round a si 
and again he rvas moved with pity for her. They got 
the car, Alberi, cap in hand, holding open the door. T 
Alberi took his place and drove the car out through 
gate. Marcello took advantage of the moment whei 
got out again to shut the gate behind them to say t( 
mother, “1 would be perfectly tvilling to come and 
witit you-if you sacked Alberi and tidied up your 1: 
bit . . . and stopped those injections.” 

She looked at him sideways with uncomprehem 
eyes. But her thin, sharp nose was trembling slightly, 
finally this trembling spread to her small, faded mo 
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ia'a pale, wry smile. "D'yoii know what the doctor says?" 
she asked. “That one of tliese days I might die from 

them.” , 

"Why don't you stop them, tlien? ’ 

“Will you tell me why I should stop tltem?" 

Albert got into the car again and put on his dark 
glasses. Marcello’s mother leaned fonvard and put her 
hand on the chauffeur’s shoulder. It was a tliin, trans- 
parent hand with the skin stretched tight over the ten- 
dons and blotdiy witli red and bluish marks; and the 
scarlet of tlie nails tvas almost black. Marcello tried not to 
look, but could not help it. He saw her hand move along 
the man’s shoulder until it tickled his ear in a light caress. 
Then she said: "Well, we’re going to the clinic.’’ 

"Very good, madam," said Alberi, without turning his 
head. 

She closed the dividing pane of glass and threw herself 
back on the cushions as the car moved gently away. As 
she fell back on the seat she looked obliquely at her son, 
and to the surprise of Marcello, who tvas not expecting 
such intuition on her part, she said, “You’re angry be- 
cause I gave Alberi a little caress, aren’t you?” 

As she spoke she looked at him with the childish, de- 
spairing, slightly twisted smile that was diaracteristic of 
her. Marcello tried, unsuccessfully, to alter tlie disgusted 
expression on his face. "I’m not angry,” he answered. 
"But I’d rather not have seen." 

Averting her head, she said: "You can’t knotv what 
it means for a woman not to be young any more. . . It’s 
wone tlian death." 

Marcello was silent. The car was moving along silently 
now beneath the pepper trees, whose feathery branches 
rustled against the glass of the windows. After a moment 
she went on, "There are times when I wish I was old 
already. . . I shall be a thin, clean little old woman’’~she 
smiled with pleasure, her attention already distracted by 
this vision of herself— "like a dried flower tlrat’s been kept 
betiveen the pages of a book." She put her hand on Mar- 
cello’s arm and asked him, "Wouldn’t you like to have a 
little old woman like that for a mother-well seasoned 
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; -well preserved, as if she’d been put away in r 
lene?” 

larcello looked at her and answered vath some 
rassment, “That’s what you'll be like, some day.” 
he became serious, and, looking up at him wi 
nal smile, said, “D’you really think so? . . . Or 
itrary. I’m convinced, myself, that you’ll find me < 
j morning, in that room you so detest,” 

Why, Mother?” asked Marcello; but he realized 
mother was speaking seriously and might eve: 
hL "You’re young and you must go on living. 
That doesn’t prevent me from dying soon, 
ov; it; they read it in my horoscope.” Suddenly she 
her hand, right under his eyes, adding vrithout 
nsition, "D’you like this ring?” 

[t was a heavy ring with an elaborate setting arou 
rd stone of a milky color. "Yes,” said Marcello, sea 
jking at it, "it’s lovely.” 

‘Tou knotv,” went on bis mother volubly, "somei 
diink you’ve inherited everything from your fath< 
e too, in the days when he still had his reason, d 
ke anything. . . Beautiful things meant nothir 
m. . . The only thing he thought of v;as pohtics- 
ke you.” 

This time, without knosving why, Marcello tvas ui 
to repress a suong feeling of irritation. “It seems to 
• he said, "that my father and I have nothing at t 

* common, . . I’m a perfectly reasonable person, no 
, whereas he, even before he trent to the clinic— from 
I I remember, and you’ve alv;ays confirmed it— was a 

. . . how shall 1 say? . , . rather excitable.” 

* “Yes, but there is something in common bettveen 
■ . . . You neither of you get any fun out of life an( 
. don’t want other people to do so. . She looke 
' of the window for a moment and then added sud( 
; “I shan’t come to your wedding. . . But anyho-v 

mustn't be offended, because I don’t go anjwhere 
days. . . But since, after all, you. are my son, I tl 
ought to give you a presenL ! . \VTat v;ould you 
= "Notliing, Mother.” ans-wered Marcello indiffet 
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“What a pityl" said his mother ingenuously. “If I’d 
known you wanted nothing, I tvouldn’t have spent the 
money. . . But now I’ve bought it. . . Look!” She 
fumbled in her bag and brought out a small w’hite box 
tvith an elastic band round it. “It’s a cigarette case. . . I 
noticed that you always carry the pack in your iiocket, 
. . She opened the box, took out a flat silver case en- 
graved noth stripes close together, flipped it open and 
held it out to her son. It was filled with Oriental ciga- 
rettes, and she took the opportunity of helping herself to 
one and making Marcello light it for her. 

He was a little embarrassed, and. looking at the ciga- 
rette case lying open on his mother 's knee, said, tvithout 
touching it. “It's a very beautilul one and I don't know 
how to thank you. Mother. . . Peihajrs it's even a little 
too beautiful tor me.'' 

“Ugh," said his mother, "how tiresome you are!" She 
closed the case and, with a pietiils intolerant gesture, 
poked it into ci'i.at poiket. The car turned the 

cornet of a stxet i.nher sh.iiph, and she fell on top of 
him. SIh look ad\aiu.tue «>| this to put her two hands on 
hi.s shoukleis. lhlo^'.Hl^ h.uk her head slightly and look- 
ing at him ''Wein't \oii Kt'c uu* a kiss,” she said, "in re- 
turn (oi the pie'tutf'' 

Marcello hem down .md touched his mother’s cheek 
with Ills lips '^lu thitw lieiselt hack in her seat and said 
with a sieh. puttuio lici li.md un her breast, "How hot it 
is! . . . Wluii ton weic little, I shouldn’t have had to 
ask son loi .! kiss. . . Iiou were sudi an affectionate 

little bo\ 

“Mothei said ,\1.ii cello all of a sudden, “d’you remem- 
ber the uuiiej wlu n K.itber was first tiiken ill?” 

‘ IiKieeil I lio. " s.nd his mother, “it was a terrible win- 
ter. . . He w.inied a separation from me, and to carry 
you of} With hnn. , . He was mad already. . . Lucky. 

— 1 nif.ni imkih (or you— he went completely mad, and 
then It w.is obvious tliat I was right in wanting to keep 
you with me. . . But why?" 

Ueii, \futhcr,’ said .Marcello, taking care not to look 
at her, w hat 1 dreamed of, all tliat winter, was not to go , 
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on living ivith you any more— with you and Father— but 
be sent away to school. . . Not that that prevented ] 
from being fond of you. . . That's why, when pu ; 
that I’ve changed since tlien, you’re saying something tl 
isn’t right. ... I was just the same then as I am m 
. . . and then, as now, I couldn’t bear hubbub and c 
order . . . that’s all.” He had spoken drily, almost har 
ly, but almost at once he repented, seeing a mortifi 
expression darkening his mother’s face. And yet he c 
not want to say anything that might sound as though 
were retracting. He had spoken the truth, and that, 
deed, was the only thing he could do. At the same time 
was again conscious, more intensely than ever, of t 
oppression of his customary melancholy, reawakened 
the unpleasant realization that he had been lacking 
filial piety. His mother said in a resigned tone of voi 
“Perhaps you’re right.” At that moment the car came 
a stop. 

They got out and walked to the gate of the clinic. T 
street lay in a quiet neighborhood, on the edge of 
ancient royal villa. It was a short street. On one side thi 
was a row of five or six old-fashioned suburban hou 
partially hidden among trees. Along the other side ran i 
railings of the clinic At the end of the street the vi 
was blocked by the old gray wall and the thick vegetati 
of the royal park. Marcello had been visiting his fat) 
at least once a month for many years; yet he had ne 
grotm accustomed to these visits, and he always exp( 
enced a mingled feeling of repugnance and discomh 
It was mudt die same sort of feeling that he had wl 
he went to see his mother in the house in which he 1 
spent his childhood and youdi. But it was very mi 
stronger. His mother’s disorder and decay seemed still 
be curable; but for his fadier’s madness there was 
remedy, and it seemed to point to a disorder and de 
. of a more general, and utterly incurable, kind. And 
; as he came into that quiet street at his mother’s side, 
/ heart was oppressed by a hateful sensation of rvretcl 
ness and his knees shook. He was aware that he 1 
/ turned pale, and for a moment, as he cast a hasty gla 
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at the black spikes of the railings, he felt a hysterical de- 
sire to give up the visit and make some excuse to run 
away. Kis motlier, who had not noticed his agitation, 
stopped in front of the small black iron gate and pressed 
the clinic button saying, "D’you know what his latest 
fixation is?” 

“What?” ... 

“He thinks he's one of Mussolini's ministers. . . It 
began about a month ago. . . I suppose because tliey 
let him read the papers." 

Marcello frowned but said notliing. The gate opened 
and a young male nurse appeared: he wore a white robe 
and was tall and plump and fair, with a shaven head and 
a white, puffy face. "Good day. Franz," said Marcello's 
mother graciously. "How is he?” 

“We're better today than yesterday," said the young 
man, speaking %vidi a harsh German accent. "Yesterday 
we were very bad." 

"Very bad?" 

“We had to put on the strait jacket," explained the 
"male nurse, still speaking in the plural, in the affected 
manner of a governess speaking of her charges. 

, “The strait jacket. . , How awful!” In the meantime 
they had passed through the gate and were walking along 
a narrow patii between the surrounding wall and die 
wall of the clinic. "The strait jacket, you ought to see it. 

. . . It’s not really a jacket, it’s like two sleeves that hold 
the arms still. . . Before 1 saw it, I used to imagine it 
was like a nightshirt, one of those with a Greek key pat- 
tern at the bottom. . . It’s so sad to see him tied up 
like that, with his arms tight against his sides.” She went 
on talking in a light, almost gay, tone of voice. 

They went round the clinic and came out into an open 
space in front of the main facade. The clinic, a rvhite, 
three-floored suburban villa, had the appearance of an 
ordinary dwelling, apart from die iron gratings over the 
windows. Hunying up the stairs under the porch, the 
male nurse said, "The Professor’s expecting you. Signora 
Clerici.” He proceeded the two visitors into a bare, rather 
dark entrance hall and went and knocked at a closed door, 
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above which was an enznelea [jiars WiJZ: tiifi J-^-- 

rector’’ on it. _ 

The door opened and the director ov tire cj — :c, er^cec- 

sor Ermini, came rushing' O'nt, hi- tovermg, 
bearing do'^vn upon his visitots. Signorar 
to see you. . . Doctor ClericL hoor are yor:;; noi sten- 
torian voice echoed like a bro'nze gong' throtfgit the feopen 
silence of the clinic, betv;een its bare waiis, Jjfarceiio s 
mother put out a hand which the professor, bending SAntfi 
visible effort, his huge body enreloped in rts rooe,- gal- 
lantly insisted on kissing; Marcello hirn.s&I£, on the other 
hand, greeted him v;ith the utmost sobriety. The pro- 
fessor’s face was extremely like that of a white owl, v-rith 
large round eyes, a big, curved, beaklike nose, tafts. of red 
mustache falling over a v;ide, clamorom month- Its ex- 
pression, however, was not that of the melancholy night 
bird, but was jovial, though with a joviality that was care- 
fully studied and shot through with a kind of cold wari- 
less. He led Marcello and his mother up the stairs, V/hen 
hey were half way up, a metal object, hurled violently 
rom the landing above, came bouncing down the stairs, 
Kt the same time a piercing saream rang out, followed by 
i peal of scornful laughter. The professor bent and picked 
jp tlie object, an aluminum plate. "It’s Sigr»ora Dons- 
jalH,” he said, turning towards the two visitors- "Don'i 
be alarmed. . . She’s just an old lady v/ho's usualb 
perfectly quiet but who, every now and then, gets exciter 
and throsvs anything she can lay her hands on- , » 

laughed. Why, she d be a champion bowls-player, if wi 
let her. . . . He handed the plate to the male nurse ani 
walked on, diattering, down a long corridor between tv/ 
rows of dosed doors. "Why, Signora, you’re still in Rornr 
I thought you’d gone off to tlie mountains or by the se 
by tliis time.” 

“I’m going in about a month,” she replied- "But 1 don 
know where. . . . Por once I should like not in "o 
Venice.” 

"You take my advice. Signora,” said the professor, 
he turned a corner in the corridor, "and go to Ischia, 

I was there just the otiier day on a trip, . , , it's rca 
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marvelous. . . . We. went to a restaurant kept by a cer- 
tain Carminiello, where we had a fish soup that was a 
positive poem." The professor turned half around and 
made a vulgar but expressive gesture with two fingers at 
' ^6 comer of his mouth. * A poem, I tell you—hunks of 
fish as big as that ... and a bit of everything besides- 
liule octopuses, rascasse, dog fish, small oysters— tlie latter 
particularly good— shrimps, small cuttlefish ... all com- 
bined with a delicious gravy alia maringara . . . garlic, 
oil, tomato, sweet peppers. . - . Signora, words fail me.” 

. After assuming a comic, Neopolitan accent for his descrip- 
tion of the fish soup, the professor fell bade into his native 
Roman, and added, "D’you know what I said to my wife? 
—How about getting a nice little house in Ischia before 
the year’s out?" 

"Personally, I prefer Capri," said Marcello’s mother. 

"But that’s a place for literary people and inverts," said 
the professor in a rather bratal way. At that moment a 
,, series of piercing shrieks reached them from one of the 
cells. The professor went to the door, opened the peep 
j-\jlole, looked through it for a few seconds, closed it again, 
,4«nd turning back, concluded, “Ischia, my dear Signora. 
... Ischia is the place. Fish soup, sea, sun, life in the 
open air . . . there's nowhere like Ischia." 

Franz, the male nurse, who had been walking a few 
steps in front of them, now stood waiting beside one of 
the doors, his massive figure clear cut against the bright 
light from the window at the end of the corridor. "Has 
he taken up his usual position?” asked the professor in 
a low voice. The young man nodded. The professor 
opened the door and went in, followed by Marcello and 
his mother. 

It was a small, bare room, with a bed fixed to the wall 
and a white wooden table facing a window with the usual 
iron grating over it. Sitting at the table with his back to 
the door, busily rvriting, Marcello, with a shudder of dis- 
gust, saw his father, A tousled mass of white hair stuck out 
from his head above his thin neck, half hidden by the 
wide collar of his stiff cape of striped cloth. He was sitting 
slightly askew, his feet thrust into two huge felt slip- 
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ners his elbows and Jenees turned outwards, liis lica 
on one side. Exactly, thought Marcello, like a pti] 
pel Avitli broken wires. The entrance of his three visitoj 
did not make him turn around; on the contrary, h 
seemed to redouble his attention and zeal over what h 
was witing. The professor went and stood be ween th 
window and the table and said with false joviality, “Well 
Major, how goes it today? . . . How are you?” 

The madman did not answer; he merely raised hi; 
hand, as much as to say, “One moment, don’t you see I’n 
busy?” The professor gave Marcello’s mother an under 
standing look and said, “Still at that report, eh. Major! 
But isn’t it going to be too long? . . . The Duce hasn’t 
time to read things if they’re too long. . . . He himself is 
always brief, concise. . . . Brevity, conciseness. Major.” 

The madman made the same sign as before, tvavinghis 
bony hand; then, with a strange, wild craziness, he threw 
a sheet of paper up into the air over his own bowed head. 
It landed in the middle of the room, and Marcello bent 


and picked it up. It contained nothing but a few incom- 
1 prehensible words in a writing full of flourishes and 
aderlinings. Marcello could not be sure even that they 
ere words. "While he was examining the paper, the mad- 
lan began throwing more pieces into the air, still -with 
le same gesture as though he were furiously busy. The 
leets of paper came flying up over his white head and 
?ere scattered about all over the room. As he threw them 


tp in the air, his gestures became more and more violen 
ind soon the whole room was full of little sheets of squai 
laper. Poor dear,” said Marcello’s mother; “he alwat 
lid have a passion for writing.” ^ 

The professor bent for^vard slightly to speak to th 
madman. "Major," he said, "here are your wife and soi 
. . . Don t you want to see them?’’ 

mg, hurried, hostile voice, like someone who has bee 

Me. 
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“He thinks he’s a minister," Marcello’s mother whis- 
pered to him. r j 

“Minister for Foreign Affairs," the professor confirmed. 

“That Hungarian affair," said the madman all of a 
sudden in an urgent, subdued, troubled voice, still busily 
■writing, “that Hungarian affair. ... And the head of 
the government in Prague. . . . And 'vi’hat are they do- 
ing in London? And the French, why can’t they under- 
strad? But why can’t they understand? Why? Why? 
Why?" With each “why?” the voice of the madman rose 
higher, until finally with the last one that he almost 
screamed, he leaped from his chair and turned around, 
facing his visitors. Marcello raised his eyes and looked at 
him. Beneath the white, upstanding hair, the thin, brown, 
wasted face, with its deeply scored, vertical wrinkles, bore 
imprinted upon it an expression of solemn, conscientious 
gravity, of anguish, almost, from the effort of rising to an 
imaginary occasion of speech-making and ceremony. The 
madman was holding one of his little sheets of paper on 
v.a level with his eyes; and without more ado he began 
ireading, with a strange, breathless haste: “Duce, leader 
of heroes, king of earth and sea and sky, prince, priest, 
emperor, commander and soldier’’— here he made a ges- 
ture of impatience, tempered however by a certain cere- 
moniousness, as much as to say, "et cetera, et cetera”— 
“Duce, in this place, which . . ."—and he made another 
gesture, as if to say, "I'll skip that part, it’s superfluous’’— 
then he started again: “In this place I have written a 
report that I beg you to read from the first’’— he stopped 
and looked at his visitors— “to the last line. Here is my 
report.” 

After these introductory words, he threw the sheet of 
..paper up in the air, turned toward the table, took up an- 
other and began reading the report. But this time Mar- 
cello could not catch a single word; it was true that the 
madman was reading clearly and distinctly, but his ex- 
■traordinary haste caused him to run one word into an- 
other as if the entire speech consisted of one single word of 
inordinate length. The words, thought Marcello, must be 
melting upon his tongue even before he uttered them, as 
though the devouring fire of madness had dissolved their 
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shapes like wax and fused tliem into a single oratoricr 
substance, of a soft, elusive indistinctness. As he went oi 
reading, the words seemed to enter more inextricably oni 
into the other, becoming shorter and shorter and mon 
and more contracted, and tlie madman himself began tc 
appear ovenvhelmed by tliis verbal avalanche. Witli in- 
creasing frequenc)' he took to tlirowing away the sheets of 
paper after he had read only the first line; until finally 
he broke off his reading altogether, leaped witli surprising 
agility onto the bed, and there, retreating into the corner 
at its head, standing upright against tlie wall, plunged 
into a declamatory s^ech. 

That he thought himself to be haranguing an audience, 
Marcello understood more from his gestures than from 
his words w'hich, as before, were disconnected and sense- 
less. Like an orator facing a crowd from an imaginary 
balcony, the madman now raised both arms toward the 
ceiling: now bent fonvard with one hand outstretched, as 
though to introduce some subtle point; now threatened, 
•with fist clenched; now raised his hands, palms outward, 
to the level o£ his face. At a certain point there was 
evidently a bmst of applause from the imaginary crowd, 
he was addressing; for the madman, holding out his hand 
in a characteristic gesture with p alm turned dotvmward, 
seemed to be demanding silence. But the applause, dear- 
ly, did not cease, in fact it increased in intensitv; and 


then, ha'ring again asked for silence with that same ges- 
ture of entreaty, the madman jumped down, from the bed, 
ran across to the professor and, holding bim by the sleeve, 
implored him in a tearful voice, “Do please m?l-p them 
keep quiet. . . . WTiat does applause matter to me? . . . 
A declaration of war. . . . How can one make a dedara- 
tion of war if their applause prevents one from speakinsr” 
_^Veil make the dedaration of war tomorrow, IMaior." 

dowm at the from 

the height of his towering figure 

• tomorrow, tomorrow," yelled the madman 

with ^ mingled 

with despaiy, its always tomorrow. . . . The dedaxa- 

sot to bemade.no-w ; . . at once." 

But why, Majori What does it mattert No^v, in tin! 
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knowing what he’s suffering. ... I know th.it I my 
i£ 1 happen to be underneath a bell tower when the 
ringing the bells, I feel I'm going mad." 

"But docs he suffer?" ask^ Marcello. 

"Wouldn't you suffer if for hours and hours you h( 
great bronze bells ringing very close to your ear?" ’ 
professor turned to the sick man and added, "Now \ 
make the bells stop ringing. . . . kWlI send die ! 
ringer to sleep. . . , Wee'll give you sometliing to di 
and you won't hear them any more.” He made a sig 
tile male nurse, who immediately went out. Tumini 
Marcello again, he went on, "These are radier ser 
forms of disorder. . . . The patient passes from a s 
of frantic cheerfulness to one of profound depress 
. . . Just now, w’iiile he was reading, he was wildly 
cited, noiv he’s depressed. Do you want to say anyd 
to Iiim?" 

Marcello looked at his father, who was still tvhimpc] 
pitifully, his head in his hands, and said in a cold vc 
"No, I have nothing to say to him, and besides, wk 
die use? ... He wouldn’t understand anyhoiv." 

"Sometimes they understand," said the professor; "t 
understand more than you drink, they recognize pco 
even ive doctors are taken in. . . ." He laughed. "It’s 
so simple." 

Marcello's mother went over to die madman and s; 
in an affable sort of way, "Antonio, do you recognize i 
. . . Here's Marcello, your son. . . . He's getting n 
ried die day after tomorroiv. . . . D’you undenia 
He’s getting married." 

The madman looked up hopefully at his wife, as 
injured dog looks up at his master when die latter be 
down over him and asks him, in human words, wha 
die matter. 7'he doctor turned toward Marcello, c-vcla 
ing, "Getting married, getting married! Why, my d 
Doctor, I knew nothing about it. . . . My warmest c 
gratulations. My most sincere good wishes." 

"Thank you," said Marcello drily. 

His motlicr, moving toward die door, said in her 
genuous way, "Poor dear, he doesn't understand. . . , 
he did, he u-ouldn’t be pleased, any more than I am," 
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“Please, Mother," said Marcello shortly. ^ 

“Never mind, your wife has to please you, not other 
people," she replied in a conciliating tone. She turned 
back towards the madman and said to him, "Good-bye, 
Antonio." 

"The bells," whimpered the madman. 

They went out into the corridor, meeting Franz as he 
came in carrying a glass with the soothing mixture in it. 
The professor closed the door and said, “It’s a curious 
thing, Doctor, how insane people keep up with the news, 
how up-to-date they are . . . and how sensitive they are 
to everything that interests tire general public. . . . 
Now, for instance, there’s fascism, there’s the Duce, and so 
you’ll find that a very large number of them develop 
fixations, like your fatlter, with regard to fascism and the 
Duce. , • . During the war there was an endless number 
■ of insane people who drought they were generals and who 
. wanted to take the place of Cadoma or Diaz. . . . And 
: more recently, at the time of Nobile's flight to the North 
Pole, I had at least three patients who knew for certain 
exactly where the famous red tent was and who had in- 
vented a special apparatus for rescuing the shipwrecked 
men. . . . Mad people are always abreast of the times. 
... In spite of their madness they do not cease, funda- 
mentally, to take part in public life, and madness itself 
is the means they use to take part in it— in their own 
character, of course, as good, but mad, citizens.” The 
doctor laughed coldly, delighted widr his own rvit. And 
then, turning toward Marcello’s mother, but with the 
obvious intention of flattering Marcello himself, he said, 
“But as far as the Duce goes, we’re all just as mad as your 
husband, aren’t we. Signora?— mad enough to need tying 
Up, mad enough for treatment with the douche and tlie 
strait jacket. . . , The whole of Italy is just one big . 
lunatic asylum, ha, ha, ha." 

“In that way my son is certainly quite mad,” said 
Marcello’s mother, naively reinforcing the doctor’s com- . 
pliments, “in fact I was saying to Marcello, on our way 
here, that there were certain points of resemblance be- 
tween him and his poor father." 

Marcello hung back in order to avoid hearing what 
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they were saying. He saw them walk away to'ss-ard the fr 
end o£ the corridor, then turn the corner and disappca 
still cliattcring. He stopped; he was still holding in h 
hand the sheet of paper upon tvhicli his father Iiad wri 
ten his declaration of war. He hesitated, took out h 
wallet and put tlie paper into it. Then he hastened h 
step and rejoined his motlier and tlic doctor on tl 
ground floor. 

“Well then, good-bye. Professor," his mother w’as sa 
ing. "But tliat poor dear man— is there really no way < 
curing him?" 

"For Uie present there is nothing sdence can do,” a: 
swered the doctor without a hint of solemnity, as dioug 
repeating a worn-out meclianical formula. 

“Good-bye, Professor,” said Marcello. 

“Good-bye, Doctor, and again, my warmest and since 
est good wishes.” 

They walked down the narrow gravel path and out ini 
tlie street to tlie car. Alberi was there, beside the ope 
door, cap in hand. They got in ts’itliout a word and tJ 
car started. Marcello sat silent a moment and then aske 
his mother, “Mother, I want to ask you a question. . . . 
tliink I can speak frankly to you, can’t I?" 

“What is it?” said his mother vaguely, examining h( 
face in the little mirror of her powder-compacL 

“This man tliat I call my failicr and that we’ve ju: 
visited— is he really my fatlier?” 

His mother started laughing. “Really,” she said, “Somi 
times you are rather strange. . . . z^nd why shouldn’t h 
be your father?” 

“Motltcr . . . at tliat time you already had— ” ^farccll 
hesitated and then concluded “—you already had lover 
. . . Isn’t it possible. . . . ?” 

“Oh no. it isn't possible at all,” said his motlicr wit 
calm cynidsm. “'W'hcn I first dedded to be unfaidiful t 
vour fadier you were already two years old. . . . Th 
funny thing about it is,” she ivent on, "that it iras preds; 
Iv with this id-ea of your being anotiicr man’s son th^ 
vour fadter's madness bcgiin. ... He had a fixed idc 
that you were not his son. . . . .-Vnd d'you knois- iviiat h 
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did one day? He took a photograph o£ me with you as 

a baby-” / 

■‘‘And made holes dirough the eyes of botlt of us, con- 
cluded Marcello. 

“Ah, so you knew tliat," said his mother, rather aston- 
ished. “Well, that was really the beginning of his mad- 
ness. ... He was obsessed by the idea that you were the 
son of a certain man that I used to see occasionally at that 
time. ... I don’t need to say tliat it was entirely his osvn 
imagination. . . . You're his son, one has only to look 
at you. . . 

“Surely I’m more like you than him,” Marcello could 
not help saying. 

“You’re like both of us," said his mother, clinching the 
matter. She put her compact back in her bag, and added, 
“I’ve told you already: if there were nothing else, you’ve 
both got a bxation about politics— he like a madman, and 
, you, thank God, like a sane person.” 

Marcello said notliing, but turned his face toward the 
window. The idea of resembling his father inspired in 
him an intense disgust. The reference to flesh and blood, 
- in family relationships, had always been repellent to him 
as an impure, unjust definition. But the resemblance to 
which his mother alluded not merely disgusted, but in 
some obscure way frightened him. What connection ex- 
isted between his fadier’s madness and his ovm most 
secret being? He remembered the phrase he had read on 
the sheet of paper, “Murder and melancholy," and shud- 
dered thoughtfully. The melancholy was already upon 
him, like a second skin more sensitive than his real one; 
and as for the murder. . . . 

The car was now going through streets in the center of 
the town, in the false blue light of dusk. Marcello said 
to his mother, ‘Til get out here," and he leaned forward 
to knock on the glass in order to warn Alberi. "Then I’ll 
see you on your return," said his mother, giving him im- 
plicitly to understand that she would not be coming to 
the wedding; and he was grateful to her for her reticence. 
Frivolity and cynicism had at least that advantage. He got 
out, banged the door, and disappeared into the crowd. 
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PART TWO 




CHAPTER 8 


As SOON as the train began to move, Marcello left tli 
window where he was standing talking to his mothcr-ii 
law— or rather, listening to her conversation— and wer 
back into the compartment. Giulia, on the other ham 
remained at die window; and from the compartmcr 
Marcello could see her in the corridor as she leaned oi 
and waved her handkerchief with an anxious urgency th: 
gave a certain pathos to a gesture othenvisc quite o 
dinary. Doubtless, he tliought, she would stand there wa 
ing her handkerchief as long as she tliought she coul 
catch a glimpse of her mother’s figure on the platfom 
and, for her, the moment when she ceased to see tin 
figure would mark in the clearest possible way her ow 
complete and final detachment from her life as a girl- 
detaclimcnt she had both feared and longed for an 
which, witli her own departure in the train while h( 
mother was left behind, took on a painfully concrete cha 
actcr. Marcello looked a moment longer at his wife ; 
she hung out of the’ window, in her light<olored dre 
tliat was ruckled up, by the movement of her arm, ov( 
tlie ss’ell-dcfined forms of her figure; then he sank bat 
on the cushions, closing his eyes. When he opened the: 
again his wife was no longer in the corridor and the trai 
was already out in the open country. They were crossir 
an arid, treeless plain, already wapped in twilight o 
scurity, beneath a green sky. Here and there the groui 
rose up into bald hills, and between these hills appeart 
wide valleys suqjrisingly devoid both of human habit 
tions and of humaji figures. A few brick ruins, on the to] 
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of the hills, emphasized the feeling of solitude. It was a 
rbtful landscape, thought Marcello, inviting one to re- 
flection and fancy. And now, over the horizon at the far 
side of the plain, the moon had risen, round and blood- 
red, witli a glistening white star at its right hand. 

His wife had disappeared and Marcello hoped that she 
would not come back for a few minutes. He wanted to 
diink, and for the last time, to feel himself alone. He went 
back, in memory, over the things that he had done during 
the last few days, and realized, as he recalled them, that 
they brought him a feeling of vague but profound satis- 
faction. This, he thought, was the only possible way in 
which to cliange one’s own life and one’s own personality 
_ by action, by movement in time and in space. As usual, 
The was especially pleased at the things tliat tightened his 
^nds to the normal, ordinary, expected world. The wed- 
»ding morning: Giulia, in her rvedding dress, running joy- 
fully from one room to another in her rustling silk; 
himself entering tlie elevator with a bunch of lilies of the 
valley in his gloved hand; his mother-in-law who, the 
moment he came in, threw herself sobbing into his arms; 
Giulia pulling him behind the door of a cupboard in 
order to kiss him at her ease; the arrival of the witnesses, 
ttvo of Giulia’s friends, a doctor and a lawyer, and fivo 
■friends of his own from the Ministry; leaving the house 
for the church, with people looking out of the windows 
and from the pavements, as tliey went away in three cars— 
himself and Giulia in the first, the witnesses in the second, 
and his mother-in-law and two female friends in the third. 

A curious thing had happened during the drive. The 
' car had stopped at a traffic signal, and suddenly there had 
appeared at the window a red, bearded face with a bald 
forehead and a prominent nose. It was a beggar; but, 
instead of asking for alms, he had said, in a hoarse voice, 
"How about giving me a bridal sugar plum, you two?" 
—and at the same time had thrust his hand into the car. 
The sudden apparition of tlie face at the window, the 
indiscreet hand stretched out toward Giulia, had irritated 
Marcello, who with excessive severity, had answered, "Go 
on, get away, we’ve nothing for you." At whicli the man, 
who was probably drunk, had shouted out at the top of 
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his voice, “A airse iipon you!" and had disappeared. 
Giulia, frightened, had clung to him, murmuring, "li'U 
bring us bad luck"; and he, shrugging his shoulders, had 
replied, "Nonsense , . . he’s just a drunk." Then ilic car 
had started again and the incident had slipped almost at 
once from his mind. 

Inside the cliurcli eve^thing had been normal, in other 
words quietly solemn, ritual, ceremonious. A little crowd 
of relations and friends sat here and there in die front 
pews before the high altar, the men in dark clotlies, the 
women in light-colored, springlike frocks. The cliurch, 
very rich and ornate, was dedicated to a saint of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Behind die high altar, beneadi a can- 
opy of gilded bronze, there was, indeed a statue of this 
saint in gray marble, larger than life, gazing with eyes up- 
turned to heaven and palms ouLsiretclicd. Behind the 
statue, the apse of the diurdi was covered tvith frescoes 
in die baroque manner, lively and full of flourishes. 

Giulia and he had knelt down in front of die marble 
balustrade, on a red velvet cushion. The witnesses stood in 
order behind diem, two by two. The service had been a 
long one, for Giulia’s family had insisted on giving it tlic 
greatest possible solemnity. From the ver)’ beginning, an 
organ up in the balcony over die entrance door had 
started playing and had gone on continuously, now sofdy 
snoring, now bursting forth in a triumphant damor be- 
neath the echoing vaults. The priest had been c.xtrcmcly 
slow— so mudi so that Marcello, after observing with sat- 
isfaction that the ceremony, in all its details, was exactly 
as he had imagined and desired, after assuring himself 
diat he was doing just what millions of married couples 
had been doing for hundreds of years before him, and al- 
lowed his attention to tvandcr and had started examining 
die church. It was not a beautiful church, but it w.as very 
large, and had been conceived and built, like all Jesuit 
churches, in order to adiicve a theatrical solemnity. The 
enormous statue of the saint, kneeling in a ecstatic atti- 
tude beneath his canopy, was erected over an altar painted 
to represent marble and crowded with commonplace sil- 
ver candlesticks, vases of flowers, onianicntal .statuettes 
and bronze lamps. Behind the cnnojiy was die ctirsc of the 
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apse, with its frescoes by some painter of the period: va- 
porous, swelling clouds, such as might have figured on the 
'-urtain of an opera-house, lay. across a blue sky streaked 
by swords of light from a hidden sun. Of the clouds sat 
various sacred personages, painted with a few bold strokes 
and with more decorative sense than religious spirit. 
Prominent among the others and overtopping them all 
was the figure of the Eternal Father, and suddenly Mar- 
cello, as he looked at that bearded, haloed face, could not 
help seeing in it the face of the beggar who had appeared 
at the window of the car asking for a sugar plum and who 
had then cursed him. At that moment the organ was play- 
ing loudly and with an almost menacing sternness which 
seemed to admit no touch of sweetness; and so it was that 
a resemblance that in other curcumstances would have 
made him smile (the Eternal Father disguised as a beg- 
gar putting his head in at the window of a taxi and de- 
manding a sugar plum) recalled to his mind, for some 
inexplicable reason, those Biblical verses concerning Cain 
which his eye had happened to fall upon when he had 
opened a Bible one day, a few years after the Lino affair: 
What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. 

. And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from 
thy hand; 

When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her strength; a fugitive and a vagabond 
shah thou be in the earth. 

And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. 

Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth; and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall 
be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth; and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay 
me. 

And the^ Lord said unto him. Therefore, whosoever 
sldyeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. 
And the Lord set a mark upon Gain, lest any findina him 
should kill him. 

These verses had seemed to him that day to have been 
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told himself that by instinct, at an.v rate, h' no: lo 
science, he knetv that 'ne \vas uraler a curse, Nv't K\ 


he had killed Lino hut because he had son and 



still seeking to tree himself front the hu’.tlan oi tvrv.a'.va 
of corruption, of abnormality avhich that taV'Otl in.i<d,'v\ 
had laid upon him, without haviitg rea'iusc to ivhgio*.'. o' 
the abodes of relitrion. But what otuld he do about it: h„ 


had gone on to think; he was like that and he vvnVd iVv' 
change himself. There was indeed no ill will in hiitt, on.l' 
the honest acceptance of the condition to which hv' wa 
bom, of the world as he fouiul it. It was a ivtivUtiott la 


removed from religion, a world in which the pl.ua' ot tv 
ligion ss'as taken by other thinp. lie wonlil have ptc 
ferred, certainly, to have cntriisttHl Itis hie to the ancient 
benevolent figures of the Christian laitlt, to Cod who w.c 
so just, to the Virgin so motherly, to Christ so inert ilnl 
But, at die very moment when he was conscious «if this tie 
sire, he realired that his own lilc did not hclong to liini 
and dial therefore he could not entrust it to whonruren 


he wished; and that he was outside religion and ronld f ‘'-' 
enter into it again, even in order to [lurify hiin'';f.Cj'’^ 
become nonnal. Normality, as he had thought, vv* 
elsewhere; or perhaps it was yei to come, anti 
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reconstructed through painful effort, through doubt and 
through blood. 

As if to conhnn these thoughts, he had at that moment 
looked at the woman beside him, at the woman who in 
a few minutes would be hi's wife. Giulia was kneeling, her 
hands clasped together, her face and eyes turned toward 
die altar, carried away by her own pytul, hopeful ecstasy. 
And yet, at his look— as though she had been aware of 
it on her body like the contact of a hand— she had at once 
turned and smiled at him with her eyes and her mouth, 
with a tender, humble, grateful smile full of an almost 
animal-like innocence. He had smiled back at her, though 
less openly, and dien, as though it had sprung from that 
smile, he had felt— perhaps for the first time since he had 
known her— an impulse, if not actually of love, at least 
of profound affection mingled with compassion and ten- 
derness. And then it had seemed to him Aat his look had 
undressed her, had removed both her wedding dress and 
her most intimate garments, and that he could see her, 

. young and fresh and healthy tvith her rounded breasts and 
belly, kneeling there naked beside him on the red velvet 
cushion, clasping her hands. And he was naked too; and, 
irrespective of any ritual consecration, they were on the 
point of being truly united, as animals in the woods were 
united; and this union, whether or not he believed in the 
rite in which he was taking part, would really come about, 
and from it, as he wished, ^ildren would be bom. With 
this thought it had seemed to him, for the first time, that 
he was placing his feet on firm ground, and he had re- 
• fleeted, "This woman in a short time will be my wife . . . 
and I shall possess her . . . and she, when she has been 
possessed, will conceive children . . . and this, for the 
present, for lack of anything better, will be my point of 
departure toward normality.” 

^ But at that moment he had seen Giulia moving her 
lips in prayer, and, as he watched that eager movement 
of her mouth, it had seemed to him that her nudity had 
suddenly been clothed again, as if by enchantment, with 
her wedding dress, and he had realized that, she, Giulia, 
believed firmly in the ritual consecration of their union; 
and he had not been displeased at this discovery; in 
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fact, it had brought him a feeling almou of relief. F< 
Giulia normality teas not a thing that had to be four 
or reconstructed; it was there; and she was immersed j 
it and, whatever happened, would never forsalic it. 

And so, as die ceremony came to an end, there hr 
been a sufficiency of feeling and of rdfcction on his p.u 
A feeling and an affection of which he had at first thougl 
himself incapable, and that he felt to be inspired by dc< 
impulses coming from within himself rather than su 
gested by the place and the marriage rite. Everything, 
fact, had been carried out according to the rules of trac 
tion, in such a way as to satisfy not only those wlio h 
lieved in such rules but himself al.so, who did not belie 
in them but svished to act as though he did. As he w 
walking out with his wife on his arm, at the moment win 
they slopped in the doorway at the toj> of the steps lea 
ing down from the cliurch, he had heard Giulia’s mothc 
behind him, say to a friend, "He is .such a good, kind ma 
. . . You saw how deeply moved he was. . . . He lov 
her so much. . . . Really Giulia couldn't have found 
better husband.” And he had been pleased at havii 
been able to inspire so satisfactory an illusion. 

As he came to the end of these rcficclions, he was co 
scious of a sort of sharp, realous impatience to rcassur 
his role as a husband at the point at which he had left 
after the wedding ceremony. He turned his eyes aw; 
from the window, iliat now— since night had fallen— w 
full of nothing but black, faintly glittering darkness, at 
looked out into the corridor in search of Giulia. He w 
aware of a .slight feeling of irritation at her absence, ai 
this gave him pleasure, for it seemed to him a sign 
naturalness wiilt whiclt he svas now playing his part. I 
wondered whether he ought to possess Giulia in the i 
convenient .sleeping berth or wait till they arrived at 
the end of the first stage of tlicir journey. .At this thong 
lie was aware of a sudden, strong desire, and made up I 
mind to possess her in the train. That was the right thi 
to happen in surJi a case, he thought; besides, he f 
strongly inclined to it, both from carnal appetite ai 
from a kind of .self-satisfied loyaltv to his role as a lu 
band. Gioulia, hov.cvcr. was a virgin (a fart he kr^ew ! 


certain)' and to possess her would not be easy. He re- 
alized that lie would be almost pleased if, after trying in 
vain to break. her virginity, he was forced to wait for the 
hotel at S. and the convenience of a double bed. Such 
things happened to the newly wed-ridiculous though 
utterly normal-and he wanted to be like the most nor- 
mal of the normal, even at the cost of appearing to be 
impotent. » 

He was on the point of going out into the corridor 
when the door opened and Giulia came in. She was in a 
skirt and blouse and had taken off her jacket, which she 
was carrying over her arm. Her comely bosom pressed ex- 
uberantly against the white linen of her blouse, infusing 
into it a faint, pinkish flesh-color; her face was radiant 
with joyous satisfaction; only her eyes, larger, softer, more 
languid than usual, seemed to reveal an amorous alarm, 
an almost frightened excitement. Marcello noticed all 
these things with complacency. Giulia was indeed the 
bride who prepares to surrender herself for the first time. 
She turned a little awkwardly (she always moved a little 
awkwardly, he thought, but it was an attractive awkward- 
ness, like that of a healthy, innocent animal) in order to 
shut the door and pull down the curtain, and then, stand- 
ing in front of him, tried to hang up her jacket on a hook 
beside the luggage rack. But the train was going very 
fast, and as it crossed a switch at full speed the whole car 
seemed to heel over and she fell on top of him. Cunning- 
ly, she corrected her fall and sat on his knees, putting her 
arms round his neck. Marcello felt the full weight of her 
body rest on his own thin legs, and automatically he 
placed his arm round her waist. She said, in a low voice, 
“D’you love me?” and at the same time lowered her face 
toward his, seeking his mouth with her own. They kissed 
lingeringly, while the train ran on at a high speed-the 
accomplice, so to speak, of their kiss, since at every jolt 
their teeth knocked together and Giulia’s nose seemed 
*ai«ious to penetrate his face. At last they separated, and 
.Giulia, without getting off his knee, conscientiously took 
a handkerchief from her bag and wiped his lips, saying, 
“You’ve got about half a pound of lipstick on your 
mouth." Marcello, stiff in the legs, took advantage of 
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another jolt of the train to slide her hca\'\' body aw 
from him on to the seal. “You naughty creature," si 
said, “don’t you want me?” 

“They still have to come and make up the beds,” sa 
Marcello, rather embarrassed. 

"Just fancy,” she went on without any transition, loo 
’ ing all round her, “it's Uie first time I’ve ever traveled 
a sleeping car.” 

• Marcello could not help smiling at the simple w.ay 
'whicli she spoke, and asked, “D’you like it?” 

“Yes, I like it very- mudi," she said, looking aroiu 
again. “When do tlicy come to get tlie beds ready?" 

■ "Soon.” 

They were silent; and then Marcello looked at his wi 
and found that she, too, was looking at him, but with 
'changed expression— with timidity and apprehension, ; 
most, altliough tlie vivid, happy expression of a few mi 

• utes before still lingered in her face. She saw he was loo 
ing at her and smiled as if to excuse herself, and llic 
without a word, put out her hand and pressed his. Fro; 
her moist and loving eyes two tears slipped down It 
cliceks, followed by two more. Giulia went on looking • 
him as she wept, trying all the time, pitifully, to smi 
tlirough her te.ars. At last, with sudden impetuousness, si 
bent down and started tvildly kissing his hand. Marcel 
was disconcerted by this weeping. Giulia tvas by n.rtu: 
cliecrful and not very sentimenta], and it was tlic fir 
time he had seen her in tears. But she gave him no time ' 
come to any conclusion, for she sal up and said hurried! 
"Forgive my crying like tin's . . . but I was thinkii 
Uiai you're so mucli better tlian I am and tliat Tm m 
worthy of you." 

"Now you're starting to talk like jour motlicr,’’ sai 
Ffarccllo smiling. 

She blew her nose and then replied calmly, "No, Mun 
my says these things without knowing tvliy she s.ays then 
. . . But I have a good reason." 

"^Vhat reason?” 

She looked at him for some time and then expbainct 
“I've got to tell you something, and aftciwards 


you won’t love me any more. ... But I ve got to tell 
you.”, , • “ . 

“What is it?” 

She. answered slowly, looking at him closely as though 
she wanted to catch the very first sign of the scornful ex- 
pression she feared. “I’m not what you think I am,” she 
said. 

, “What d’you mean?” 

• “I'm not. . . . Well, in fact. I’m not a virgin.” 

Marcello looked at her and suddenly understood that 
the normal character tvhich he had hitherto attributed to 
his -wife did not, in reality, exist. He did not know what 
was concealed behind this incipient confession, but he 
knew now for certain that Giulia, according to what she 
herself had said, was not what he had thought. There 
came over him a premonitory feeling of satiety at the 
idea of what he was going to hear, and a desire, almost, 
to refuse to listen to her confidences. But the first thing 
to do was to reassure her; and this was easy for him, be- 
cause whether that famous virginity of hers existed or not 
did not really matter to him in the least. He replied in an 
affectionate voice, “Don’t worry ... I married you be- 
cause I was fond of you, not because you were a virgin.” 

Giulia shook her head and said; “I knew you had a 
modern mentality . . . and that you wouldn’t make a 
fuss about it . . . But I had to tell you, all the same.” 

“A modern mentality,” Marcello could not help think- 
ing with some amusement. The phrase was like Giulia 
herself, and made up for the absent virginity. It was an 
innocent phrase, though its innocence was not quite the 
kind he would have expected. Taking her hand, he said, 
“Come on, don’t let's think about it any more,” and he 
smiled at her. 

Giulia smiled back at him. But again, while she was 
still smiling, tears filled her eyes and ran down her cheeks. 
Marcello protested. "Come, come . . . what’s the matter 
now? . . . I’ve told you I don’t mind.” 

Giulia s response was a singular one. She threw her 
arms axound his neck and turned away her head, holding 
it against his chest and looking down so that Marcello 
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foukl not rc<; her iacc. "I've got to tell }on 
the .'■aid. 

"Wltat tryox! niran, cveryiliinu?" 

"Kverythin!: that hapjHtu-d to me." 

"Jiiit it doesn't tnattcr." 

''i’lMtc let me. ... It tuny he .silly. Inn it 1 dott’t te 
yon 1 shall feel I'm hiding .'onicihing {renn ’•ou." 

"Hut Khy?" said .M.arccilo, suokiitg her h.dr. "I su 
pose you had n lover . . . someone sou thotigln sou v,i. 
j'otid of ... or that you rc.ally vere fond oh . . . Wl 
do I liavc to kuov.- about it?" 

"No, I Ss'.'isu’i foiul of him," she au'nsx-rtd at <iure. : 
most contemjttuously, "and I never thought I w.o. . , 
We v.'crc lover;, mote or less right uj> to tlie day whetr 
got engaged to you, . . . But he tvasti't a youn;: rn.an li! 
yoti. . . . He svas an old jnan of sixty— tiisgmtin;:. .at 
hard, and nasty, and exacting ... .a liicnd of the hu 
ilv— vou know him.” 

'"Who is it?" 

"Fenirio, the lawyer," she said hric.Ty, 

Marcello g.avc .a st.arh “Hut lie v,as one of our sv 
ues'cs. . . 

"Yc.s, he insisted. ... I didn’t v,aut him to he, hut 
couldn't refuse. ... It was a wonder that hr cvcti ; 
lowed me let get maiTied. . , ." 

Manello recalled that lie h.ad nc.st'r eared for ihi* la' 
ycr Fetiirio, svhom he had very etltcn met hv thatuc 
Giulia’s Itoine: he. was a Muall, rather hair man, bald, v. i 
gold spcciai lcs, .a pointed nene that v.rin’Klrd up svhen ! 
laughed, and a liple^s mouth. .A man, he aho ree.!!!'’ 
who was sfty radni ami told hut who, within, th.at ?;tn 
calmness and coUhic*’-, h;<v his own tinplea'ani kitid ' 
.npere ‘■sis ci’.es\ mitl j>rinlance. lie w;o sttottg. nv>; ('tie h 

d. av he had t.aken o!t lit' mat and r.-Ped op Ink 'hit 
slecsr', .‘howiii:: thick. \-.'hite aims !nd;;iiu: scitl'. mtr.’t 
"Hm whatever did you ;-tc in lulls?" lie ruuld no; lirlp r 

. dnitning. 

"It w.'.t lie V. !io * 'fitnrlh.in.g it; uw . . . .“■!:!? vf 

e. ’itlv, to.'t. ... 1 hi' missies, not fm .I tn/i'i!!: «■; f. 

.1 vr.tr, hm for yr.-f!."' 

Manrllo r-nuie .s cjnitk nwnt.d C-dsisLiSirn. f,iu;i;'. s-. 

re-.; 


now twerity-'bne, or just over; therefore. . . . Astonished, . 

he repeated, "Six years? ' - 

"Yes, six years. . . I was fifteen when . . . d you un- 
derstand?” Giulia, he noticed, although she was speaking 
of tilings which, to all appearances, still gave, her pain, 
kept up the usual drawling, good-natured tone that she 
used fOT the most indifferent scraps of gossip. "He took 
advantage of me on the very day, more or less, that poor 

Daddy died If it wasn’t the very same day, it was the 

same week. ... As a matter of fact, I can tell you the 
exact date: just eight days after my father’s funeral. ... 
And remember, he was an intimate friend of my father's, 
and his trustee. ...” 

She paused for a moment, as if, by her silence, she 
wished to stress the impious behavior of the man; then she 
went on, "Mummy was doing nothing but weep at the . 
time, and of course going to church a great deal. . . . He 
came one evening when I was alone in the flat; Mummy 
had gone out and the maid was in the kitchen. ... I was 
1 , sitting at the table in my room, busy doing my homework. 

^ 1 was preparing for my exam at that time. . . . He, 
came in on tiptoe and went around behind me, then bent 
over my exercise-book and asked me what I was doing. I 
told him, without turning around. I hadn't the slightest 
suspicion, in die first place because I was quite innocent— 
and you can believe me when I say I was innocent as a 
two-year-old child— and also because he was like a relation 
to me ... I used to call him ‘Uncle,’ just fancy 1 . . . 
Well then, I told him I was preparing my Latin exercise, 
and he— d'you know what he did?— he took hold of me by 
my hair, with one hand, but very firmly. . . . He often 
did.that, for a joke, because I had splendid hair, long and 
wavy, and he said his fingers couldn't resist it. . , . When 
I felt him pulling, I still thought it was a joke and said to 
him, ‘Let me go, you’re hurting . . .’—but instead of let- 
ting go, he forced me to get up and holding me at arm’s, 
length steered me toward die bed, which was in the cor- 
ner near the door, as it still is . . . I— just imagine— I 
was so completely innocent, I stiU didn’t understand . . . 
and I said to him, I remember, ‘Let me go, I’ve got to do 
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' excrd<c.' At ih.'jf moment he duJ kt no of tny fuir 
. !)iu no, I cati't u:!l yni. ..." 

Sfarccllo w.-b on the pouit of n<J.inn hf-.'- to cmuijior, 
nhing ilint she ■,',-n.s .adiamtd; Imt v,ho hnd 

pped nicicly in order in time ficr eilcri'S, reunnrd. "Al- 
ni"h I ’.vasn't yet fifteen, I wn*. ,ilte;ifly \x:% v;e!! dt- 
[oped, .'dinoM fike n pro’.en-up v.-nman. . . . J didn't 
nt to icH you hccnujc jtnt to tjieak of it Mil! Inut' me. 
. He lei go of niy hair .'ind Mpjce/cd me agniixt hi*, 
est, but <-o hard that I couldn’t even manage to 'creani 
d I almost fainted . . . pcihap^ ] really di<! faint- . . , 
)(1 then, after that cmljr.ice, 1 don't knon' v.’h.if hap- 
ncd. I was lying on the bed and he v.'.'is on top o! me .and 
lad nndetstood everything, .and all rny strength h.-n! left 
: and ,1 was ju't like an inanim.ate object in his hand*, 
ssive and inert niul without any will po'.vcr . . . and 
he did just what he vnintcd with tne. . . . Later 1 
cd, and then, to comfort me, he told me he hnrd me. 
at lie seas mad about me— you ktune, the u'ual ihitigi. 
. But he also told me, in ca^c I hadn't thoroughly tin- 
rstood. tltat I wasn't to say .anything to Mummy unless 
svanted him to ruin us. . . . .Ajjparcntly Daddy, bu- 
rly, hrul made a mess of his alf.airs, and our matotial 
;Unrc tiov.' depended on }>vn. . . . Afur ih.a? d.iy Isc 
me had; other times . . . but not regulaily . . . .al- 
i\‘s svben 1 w.isn't expecting him. . . . He no t! to rsjme 
to niy room on tijnoe, bend tlov.’n os er me am! .'ok nn; 
a severe voice: 'Have yc'u <lnnc \cnir rx'-rche* No- , . . 
ell, come and do it svitl! me, then,’ .And then, as fi'mtb 
• seotdd take me hy my hair and tondimt me at .om's 
ngth to the bed. ... I tell yon, he had an .ai'-oluie pm- 
an for getting hold of mv h:sii.'' She l:\ugh.td, ;dmo-t 
■.utilv, :!t th.e nu nu'rv of this h.ahit fd Imr fen'mvj h>-, r r';, 
one* Laughs .at snmr di-«iattc:ist;<'. aini-dd'* rpnility. 
knd so he\-s-ni oti h-i almou a ye,::, conimning to ss.-sr 
lat he luVTi! me .ami th-at, H Iw iia.dn't iia-d dc em! 
dldrr;!, he v.'u’.jld h.n.c- nuitrird s'w . . . .md 1 in ikU * e.. 


!g hr diiln'f mr.-si h. . . , 
e :>*• l>e ‘aid, tlie.’c' Was 
to h'.as e (r.r a.bmi", . . . 


r>iit if he h.-u; u -dh i-: rn f<>r;;f ‘‘d 
o*ds t-ne s.r.s ftn him -si sh a*,-,' it 
Am-h'ss.-. after .r \cai, in d.*-- -"- 


;hm. I tn-sdr 


an -.stiempt to i i:d v\ 'ni:n: 1 






iidn’t love him and -vvould never love him, that I couldn't 
ro on in that way, that I couldn’t get anything done and 
’vas in a bad state and hadn’t passed my exam, a,iid that 
if he didn’t let me alone I would have to give up iny 
studies altogether. . . . And then he— just imagine— he 
went and, told Mummy tliat he understood my character 
and was convinced that I wasn’t cut out for intellectual 
study and that, I was now sixteen, the best thing would 
be for me to get a job. ... To start off with, he oiEered 
me a post as secretary in his office. . . . D’you see? ... 
Of course I resisted as hard as I could, but poor darling 
Mummy said I was being ungrateful, drat he had been, 
and still was, such a help to us, that 1 mustn’t miss such 
a fine opportunity; and so, in the end, I was forced to 
accept. . . . Once I was in his office and with him all day 
long, there was no possibility of stopping, as you may 
imagine . . . and so I began again, and finally he got me 
into die habit of it, and I gave up protesting. . . . You 
know how it is; I felt there was no hope for me any more 

• and became fatalistic. . . . But when, a year ago, you 

• jtold me you were fond of me, 1 went straight to him and 

• said to him that, this time, the whole thing was really fin- 
ished. ... He protested, vile creature that he is, and 
threatened to go to you and tell you the whole story. . . . 
So d'you know what I did? I picked up a sharp paper cut- 
ter that lay on his desk and held the point of it to his 
throat, and I said, ‘If you do that. I’ll kill you’; and then 
I went on, ‘He shall know about our relations, it’s only 
right that he should, . . . But I’m going to be the one to 
tell him, not you. . . . From now on you simply don’t 
exist for me , . . and if you make the slightest attempt 
to come between him and me I’ll kill you. . . . I’ll go to 

, prison for it but I’ll kill you.’ I said this in a tone that 
made him realize I meant it . . . and from then on he 
never breathed another word— except when he tried to get 
back at me by writing that anonymous letter in which 
. he spoke of your father. . . .” 

•' “Ah, so that’s who it was,’’ Marcello could not help ex- 
■■ claiming. 

“Of course. ... I recognized the paper at once and 
. typing too.” She was silent for a moment, and then, in 
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then . . ; you’re disgusted with me . . . The triitli is 
that you can’t bear me any more and you’re disgusted at 

me.” ' , , , . , . 

Marcello wanted to reassure her, and he made a move- 
ment to take her in his arms. But he was thv.'arted.by a 
iolent jerk of the train, so that, without meaning to, he 
xuck her in the face widt his elbow. Giulia interpreted 
hiis involuntary blow as a gesture of rebuff and im- 
lediately rose to her feet. The train entered a tunnel with 
long mournful whistle and a thickening of the darkness 
,t the window. Through the clatter, redoubled by the 
:cho of the tunnel, he seemed to catch the sound of a sob 
rbm Giulia as, with arms outstretched, she swayed and 
tumbled towards the door of the compartment. He was 
lurprised and, without getting up, called to her. "Giulia.” 
Her only answer was to open the door and disappear into 
Lhe corridor, still swaying and stumbling in that distress- 
ing manner. 

For a moment he sat still, then suddenly alarmed, rose 
and followed her out. Their compartment was in the mid- 
dle of the coadv, and he saw his wife hurrying along the 
deserted corridor in the direction of the vestibule. As he 
saw her moving swiftly over the thick, soft carpet between 
the mahogany walls, the words she had spoken to her 
former lover flashed across his mind; ‘‘If you say anything 
I'll kill you!” and he thought he had perhaps been ig- 
norant of one aspect of her character and had mistaken 
her good nature for sloth. At the same moment he satv 
her bend down and fumble with the handle of the door. 
Darting fonvard, he seized her by the arm and pulled her 
back. 

"What on earth are you doing. Giulia?” he asked in 
a low voice, through the clatter of the train. “What did 
you think . . . ? It was the train. ... I meant to turn 
round and instead I bumped into you.” 

She stiffened as he put his arms round her, as though 
she intended to struggle. But, at the quiet, sincerely sur- 
prised tone of his voice, she seemed to calm down sud- 
denly. After a moment, bending her head, she said: “I’m 
sorry, perhaps I made a mistake, but I had the impres- 
sion that you hated me, so I just wanted to make an end 
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of cvcryrhing ... It a ^*>turc; if you fir dn't SJ- 

rived 1 should have rcnliy done it-" 

"But why? . . . Wliatc-vcr had enrne ituo yr.ur h'-;ii 5 ?’‘ 

.She .‘Jiru/ 5 ;cd Iicr shoulders, "Well, to cut a loivt ^tory 
short . . . fjettijtij married, for me. .t f.>r rnatr iuj. 
portant thing than you think . . . Vv'lirn I lirddcd 
couldn’t bear me any more, I thought, there’s tiodupg 
else to be done . . She sliruggcd her shouldr 
and added, raisityg her face tov.vaid him with a " ju'-t 
think, you would J),tvc been left a. tWdower ;dmO’f b-rJorc 
you were married." 

Marcello looked at her for a moment v-’i Jtout sper.l itu. 
Evidently Giulia was sincere; it v.as perfectly true that 
she iiad attached a far greater impormnee to marriage 
that lie h.ad imagined possible, .And he urKkrsffv);!, then, 
with .a feeling of asionishntcm. iliat her humble remar*. 
sva.s an indication of her complete patticipation iti the 
nnpti.il rite, which for her— tinlike hiui'clf— had been 
what it trtily ought to have been, neitlicr more not Ir s. 
So it v.','(s not surprising that, after ,t sclf-suncndr-r 'o im- 
passioned, she siiotdd have thought, ;>f fh>c fin-t disil- 
lusionment, of killing herself, lie told himself that thi‘- 
sv.as alninr-t a piece o! hl.ackmai! on Giidia's p.ttt; either 
you forgive me or I shall kill myself; .and once ;>gain he 
svas comrious of tedi'-f ;>t findirtg her so like wliat he h;*tl 
v/ished her to tic. Giulia had turned av.ay r-gain anti 
apjK-ared to he gariiig at the window. He put !ii< arn; 
lound her svaist .and murmurnl iu l;cj e.tr, ''Vut! ksmsc 
I love you." 

.Slic funied at once and ki'wd hi:n vith a p.T-sitin 
impetuous that M.arrrHo was ftag'ntrn''?!. 

sv.-s the S'.'.sy, he ihoueht. in whidi jne-us wi.mcti in 
diurehcs "smetitne'' f ivrti (Tooes, n: iflk-., e-r the ir't 
of .statues, I'he clatter of the ttsnnrl h.'ul mr.ttii-.hib- tii'd 
dros'f! into tfie 


ti.d tv. if:, rJnthmu 

hr 


otiu-'l S't t'h' 


the open air; .uni tlwa ‘fjiar.ite-d 
’I'ht', *to*>! th.erc 'itie te, tide 
h.U’.if in hand, i-.'.'ssn; into tJie siaric.r-s ?. 

said ftiuh.a a; l.t-'.. irt h^r m-nwrl 
over ttnrr , . . S'.’h.U nfi 


in front ft 


the t:h:hr 


*^1 iu'irr 


inr, hi*': 


nr: i;-Tr. 




the middle of the dark pane of glass. "I daresay it is, 
;aid Marcello, and lotvered the window. As the mirror-like 
brightness of the glass was withdrawn from the outside 
darkness, the cool wind of the train's motion blew into his 
face, but the red flower remained, hanging mysteriously 
in the blackness of night, whether far or near, high or low, 
it was impossible to tell. Then, after staring for some time 
at the four or five petals of fire tliat seemed to be moving 
and throbbing, he turned his eyes to the bank beside the 
railway, along which the feeble lights of the train were 
running, together with his own and Giulia’s shadows. 
Suddenly he was conscious of a sensation of acute be- 
wilderment. Why was he in this train? And %vho was the 
woman standing beside him? And where was he going? 
And who indeed was he? And where had he come from? 
He did not suffer as a result of this bewilderment; on the 
■:,contrary, it was pleasing to him as a feeling already famil- 
which perhaps also constituted the very background 
.his most intimate being. “I'm just like that fire over 
> '"re in the darkness,” he thought coldly. "1 shall flare 
p and then die down again without reason and with- 
if out result . . . just a little piece of destruction hanging 
‘ in the blackness of night.” 

He started at Giulia's voice informing him, “Look, 
they’ve evidently made up our beds,” and he realized that, 
. while he himself had been lost in contemplation of that 
distant fire, for her there remained simply the question 
of their love; or rather, to be more exact, the approach- 
ing union of their two bodies. She was concerned, in fact, 
with what she was doing at the moment and nothing 
else. She had already walked off, not without a kind of 
repressed impatience, toward their compartment and 
Marcello follorved some distance behind her. He paused 
, a, moment in the doorway to allow the conductor to come 
. out, and then went in. Giulia was standing in front of the 
miiTor and, regardless of the door being still open, was 
taking off her blouse, unbuttoning it from the bottom 
to the top. Without turning round, she said to him: 
You take the top berth, and I'll have the bottom one." 
Marcello closed the door, climbed up into his berth and 
immediately started undressing, putting his clothes in the 
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:i'. hr N’nV.t'tJ, h>: v.'.il’.isi" on ih'- 

15 cliisping hi*, i ticc’.. Hf; h'';>ta C.iuh.t 

SfMitul of a tnsnhlrr in it5 m^t.U 
d of rt f-.hoo fidlitjp. on slif; carjif i. aniS othfi r 
t;n, v.’ith a tin- dick, ihc Inirht d'ctrir, firin'. 

, Icavinp; f)n!y tin: pnrpli'h giitnnun fd tlir !’.i;’in ! 
i (.riuliaS voire said, "Arc yon rornined” Ma 
his lq:;s over the ctij’C, twisted ror.nd. pnt mv 
the lower hetili and bent sideways t'> pel into 
di<i this, he 5,:us’ Ginlia fyinp naked on her bar' 
15 aejnss her eyes. Inn leps sprearf ont. In the dit 
live light her body seemed of a cold, inotl'.er-t)! 
Iteiieis, with d.ark patches at the groin ;titd ntid' 
is and a dull jiink at the hreast; and ‘he appc.nc 
, not only because of this deathly pallor hut hr 
her Tclaved and utter stillness, lint as .MaTcdlo 
■r her, all at once she shook herself v.iili a violcn 
t the spring of a di.i'ing trap and pidled liim 
owing her anus round his netk, opening her !q 
sping her feet behind his hark. l.ater, she thtns 
silly away and cm led up against the wall, all In: 
ss'iili her forehead .atniinst her knees. ;\nd Mai 
ng hc-sidc lier, undeistood that that v/hith sin 
iwn, with sudi ftamir passion, from his iKvb 
ifh <hc had endowed and presened so jealomty i 
n woinh, no lone.er hidonticd to him. inu \sonld 
growth in her. And this, he thotighi, he had d* 
!cr to he aide tc) s.ay, otx’e .it any sate, "I h.as-e k 
m like all other nun . . . J li.nr loved. 1 h-oe nm'tr 
f n-ilh a wom.'m and h.uc kx'g'sneu a.no’her h 
ing." 


CHAPTER 


soo;; as hi- I’a-a, Obdi.’ h. 
gui s'Ut of ie.l .no! tUf- 
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lendid brilliance o£ June over sky and sea. It was a 
aical Riviera hotel room, high, white, %vith blue plas- 
r decorations in the form of fiorvers and stalks and 
aves, light-colored wooden furniture in the same floral 
vie as the plasteravork, and, in one corner, a big green 
ilm. When he was dressed, he tiptoed to the window, 
ushed the shutters slightly apart and looked out. There 
as the wide, smiling expanse of the sea, made vaster 
y the perfect clearness of the violet-blue horizon that 
iemed, as a faint breeze passed over it, to be lit up, wave 
fter tvave, by a tiny sparkling flower of sunlight. Marcel- 
o lowered his eyes from the seat to tire promenade. It was 
leserted; no one was sitting on the benclies in the shade 
)f the pdm trees facing the sea, no one was walking along 
he gray, clean asphalt. He examined this view for some 
ime, then closed the shutters again and turned to look 
it Giulia as she lay on the bed. She was naked and asleep. 
The position of her body as she lay on her side brought 
into prominence the pale, ample roundness of her hip, 
from which the upper part of her body seemed to hang 
jtimp and lifeless, like the stem of a wilting plant from a 
vase. The back and hips, as Marcello knew, were the 
only firm, solid part of that body; on the farther side of 
it, invisible to him now but present to his memory, was 
the softness of her belly, flowing over, in tender folds, on 
to the bed, and of her breasts, dragged down by their 
weight, one over the other. Her head, hidden by her 
shoulder, could not be seen; and Marcello, remembering 
that he had possessed his wife a fcAv minutes before, had 
the feeling that he was looking not at a real person but 
at a machine made of flesh, beautiful and lovable but 
brutal, made for love and for nothing else. As if his 
pitiless stare had waked her, she suddenly stirred and 
sighed deeply, and then said, in a dear voice, “Marcello.” 
He stepped quickly to her side, answering affectionately, 
"Here I am.” She turned over, transferring from one side 
to the other her cumbrous weight of female flesh, lifted 
her arms blindly and clasped them round his hips. Then, 
with her hair falling over her face, she slowly, tenaciously, 
rubbed her nose and mouth against him, seeking his 
groin. She kissed him there, with a kind of humble, pas- 
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sionntc fcti'hi^in, pnu^rrd n moment, snotionie":, htr ;; 
still .-tround him, then fell bnck on tl-.r bed, tnerfomc = 
sleep, her hair covering licr iucc. And now jhc v-.y- ;>s! 
again, in the same position ns hcfoir, txrej)t that ’lie 
clianged from her right to her left side, Marcello tf-ol,. 
coal Iroin its peg, tiptoed to the door and wetit out i 
the passage. 

Me went down the wide, echoing sinircn'^e and 
through the dtxsr of the hotel on to the promenade, 
a Jiioment he teas dar/lcd hy the sunlight rcficctec 
flashing points from the surface of the tea. lit cicnei! 
eyes, ,and then, as though his senses Imd been rcvlvoi 
d.Tiknass, be was .sinir.k by a sharp smell of horse-ur 
There v/as .a row of three or four cabs there, staiufin; 
rs p.itch of .shade lichind the hotel, white covcr.s on ti 
se.'U-s, their drivers asleep on the box. Marcello won to 
first of them and jumpcxl in, calling out the address; “ 
dei Glicini.” He noticed that tJic driver threw h'a 
quirk, meaningful glance before, withtuit sjceakiti: 
v.'ord, he whipjrol up his horse. 

The cd) bowlcxl along the .sea front for some rh'sta 
and then turned into a short street of villas and gvttdi 
At the far end of the street ro'c the first of the Ligiu 
hills, luminous, vine-decked, with gray olive frr-trs 1 
and there, ami a few tall red houses 'with green wins! 
frames .standing on the slope. The street led strai 
tou'ard the flank of the hill: pavements and asphalt c.i 
to a sudden end, giving place to a sort of gias-.v tr.u k. ' 
taf) stopjicd ami Marcello looked tip. He nov. set b 
in a garden, a gray, thtre lloored home ts uh .i lil.o k-st.! 
rtK!! ami mansard v,‘im!i)v.s. I’he cabin. in s.m! slidv, " I 
is it.*' took his inom-y aj!<! luuTicdis unnrd his hi' 
.'darcello thotiglu tliat h'- w.is offendcti .u having 2i.ni 
htinr, him to tltis place; luu ptth.tji*-, lie lefiiatrsl psnh 
nj-''.'n the gate, he v.-.c, attributing to luta the repug,!!:!; 
th.tf he .hun'.eU felt. 

He ss-,dke<i uj) the ji.uh bT-t',% ren two dm»\ s-'V 
I’.rdgr*, iot-'.a!i;! a tfo-ir ’'U tsiih panes of tfdote'i gh.’‘ -■ 
ii.u! ahs.'iS-s fiated <nih pl.irea h.-al nc.cr enfrf- " 
rxeeju ft,} 1 It} tint :■ itnifs in his y'tuh. eaxT,; -c 
r.tcf'. lUiSr. it'i a ferhn" of disgust ansf *■ 


hotjgh at something unworthy he ought not to have 
lone. Feeling sick at heart, he went up the two or three 
iteps, pushed open the glass door, letting loose a jingling 
mechtmism of bells, and found himself in a Pompeian 
hall, facing a staircase with a wooden banister. He recog- . 
nized the sickly smell of face powder, sweat and semen. 
The house was immersed in silence and summer after- 
hooh torpor. As he was looking around, there appeared 
from somewhere or other a sort of maidservant, dressed in 
black with a white apron tied round her waist. She was 
small and slim, and her sharp, ferret-like face was enliv- 
ened by two brilliant eyes. She came towards him with a 
shrill "Good-day” uttered in the gayest of tones. “I want 
to speak to the proprietress,” he said, taking off his hat 
with perhaps excessive politeness. “All right, pretty boy, 
you shall speak to her,” replied the woman, speaking in 
the local dialect; “but in the meantime you'd better go 
■^into the drawing room . . . The proprietress will come 
you ... Go in there.” Marcello, irritated both by her 
T^miliar way of speaking to him and by the misunder- 
■J'standing, nevertheless allowed himself to be pushed to- 
wards a half open door. He saw, in an uneven half-light, 
a long, rectangular, empty room, with a row of red- 
upholstered divans all round the walls. The floor was 
dusty, like that of a station waiting room; the worn and 
dirty stuff of the divans, too, suggested the dreariness of 
a public place within the intimacy and secrecy of a private 
house. Marcello, uncertain what to do, sat down on one 
of the divans. At the same moment— like the sudden 
unburdening of bowels long unmoved— he could hear 
through the house a sort of disintegration, a pattering 
sound, the precipitate rush of feet down the wooden stair- 
case. And then the thing that he had feared happened. 
The door opened and the peevish voice of the maid an- 
nounced, “Here are the young ladies ... all for you," 
Lazily, unwillingly they came in, some of them half- 
naked, some more or less dressed, two of them dark and 
three fair, three of middling height one decidedly small 
and one enormous. The latter came and sat down beside 
Marcello, flopping down on the divan with a sigh of 
exhausted satisfaction. At first he turned away his face. 




You’re 


'‘Come with me, sir . . . I’ll show you the way . . . 

^H^preceded Marcello through the glass door and into 
the garden. One behind the other, they walked dotvn the 
path beuveen the hedges and turned round behind the 
house. The sun was scorching in this part of the garden, 
with a dry, sharp heat of dust and vegetation run wild. 
Marcello noticed that all the shutters of the villa were 
closed, just as though it were uninhabited; and the gar- 
den, too, was full of weeds and appeared to be abandoned. 
The Secret Service man was now making for a low, white 
building that took up the whole of the far end of the 
garden. Marcello remembered having noticed little houses 
like this, at the bottoms of gardens behind villas of this 
kind in other watering places. In summer the owners 
would let the villa and retire into them, restricting them- 
i^'selves to a couple of rooms in order to make money. 
Wrlando opened the door without knocking and stuck his 
head in, announcing, “Here is Doctor Clerid.’’ 

Marcello walked forward and found himself in a small 
room fitted up, in a summary sort of way, as an oflBce. 
The air was tliick with smoke. A man was sitting at tire 
table, his hands joined and his face turned toward him. 
The man was an albino. His face had the glowing, rosy 
transparency of alabaster, and was flecked with yellow 
freckles. His blue eyes, inflamed and almost red, with 
white lashes, were like those of certain wild animals that 
live among the polar snows. Accustomed as Marcello was 
to. the disconcerting contrast between the dull bureau- 
cratic style and the often ferocious tasks of many of his 
Secret Service colleagues, he could not help saying to him- 
self^that tliis man, at any rate, was perfectly suited to his 
position. There was more than cruelty in that spectral 
countenance— a kind of ruthless fury, almost, that was yet 
kept within bounds by the conventional rigidity of his 
military bearing. After a moment of embarrassing immo- 
bility, the man rose brusquely to his feet, revealing the 
shortness of his stature. “My name is Gabrio,’’ he said. 
Then he immediately sat down and went on in an ironical 
tone, “So here you are, at last. Doctor Clerici.” 

His voice was metallic and disagreeable. Marcello, with- 
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out v.'aitiug IQ be asked, also sat down and said, \es 

arrived tliis morning." 

"I did, in fact, expect you this mormng.” 

Marcello hesitated. Should he tell him tliat he was 
his honeymoon? He decided not to, and concluded ^tu 
ly, "It v.’asn't possible for me to come earlier." 

"So I see," .said the man. Me pushed the box of c 
arettes tow.ard Marcello willi an ungracious "Do y< 
smoke?" then lowered his head and started reading a she 
of paper lying on ilte table. "They leave me here, in tl 
house which ’may be hospitable but isn’t in the Icz 
secret, without information, without directives, practic 
iy v.'itliout money . . . ah, here it is." He went on rea 
ing for some time, then raised his head and added, “Tin 
told von in Rome to come and sec me, didn’t they?" 

"Yes, the same man that brought me here just no 
came and notified roe that 1 was to break my journey hei 
md come and sec you." 

"Yes, exactly." Gabrio took the cigarette from h 
:nouih and put it carefully down on the edge of the as 
tray, "At the last moment, it appears, tlicy dianged die 
minds . . . The program is altered." 

Marcello did not blink an eyelid; but a wave of ir 
definable relief and hope rushed over him exhilaratingl) 
Perhaps he ivould now be allowed to simplify his journey 
to reduce it to it.s ostensible motives of Paris and a lioney 
moon. He said, however, in a clear voice, "UTiat docs 
that mean?" 


"It means that the plan is modified and, consequently, 
sour mi.sdon also," continued Gabrio. "This man Quadri 
w.is to have been watclicd, yoti irerc to have got in touch 
y:iih him, g.ainwl his confidence, even got him to entrust 
ivou with some commission or other , . . Nov: in my last 
itvmuminic.ation from Rome, Qu,idri is spedfied as a 
hrouhU'omc person, lo be suppressed." Gabrio took up 
I'.b ciicwettc .again, inhaled a mouthful of smoke, and 
.replaced n in the .ash tmy. "Jn fact," he explained, in a 
raotn conscrsation.-il mne, “your mission is reduced to 
proauahv nothing . . . All you h.ave to do is to get in 
P-.u-o wan Qmu ri, .nailing yourself of the fact that vou 
Vtm. ,nm .drady, and then point him out to this man 



irlandb, xvho will also be going to Paris . . . You 
ivite. him, tor instance, to some public place wbeve ur- 
mdo will also be-a catb, a restaurant . . - All thats 
ceded is tor Orlando to see him with you, to make cer- 
ain of his identity . . , That's all that’s asked of you 
iow . . . Then you can devote yourself to your hohey- 
aoon exactly as you like." 

So Gabrio too knew about his honeymoon, thought 
darcello, astonished. But this first thought, he at once 
'ealized, was nothing but a hastily assumed mask by 
neans of which his mind sought to conceal from itself its 
3wh agitation. In reality Gabrio had revealed to him 
something more important than knowledge of his honey- 
moon— the decision to suppress Quadri. With a violent 
effort he forced himself to make an objective examination 
of this extraordinary, this lamentable piece of news. And 
he immediately established, in his own mind, one funda- 
mental fact. In order to suppress Quadri, his otvn presence 
an Paris, his own co-operation, were not in any way neces- 
sary. Orlando could perfectly well find and identify his 
victim by himseif. The truth of the matter was, he 
thought, that they wanted to involve him in an effective, 
though unnecessary complicity, to compromise him utter- 
ly, once and for all. As for the alteration in the plan, there 
was not the sligluest doubt but that it was merely appar- 
ent. The plan just propounded by Gabrio had of course 
been already decided on and worked out in all its details 
at the time of his visit to the Ministry; and the apparent 
alteration had been due to a characteristic desire to divide 
and confuse responsibility. Neither he nor, probably, 
Gabrio, had received written orders; thus, in case of un- 
favorable developments, the Ministry would be able to 
•proclaim its own innocence; and the blame for the mur- 
der would fall on him, on Gabrio, on Orlando, and on the 
other immediate participants. 

He hesitated, and then, to gain time, objected, “I can’t 
see that Orlando has any need of me in order to find 
Quadri ... I think he’s actually in the telephone book.” 

"Those are the orders," said Gabrio with almost' breatlx- 
less haste, as if be had foreseen Marcello’s objection. 

Marcello lowered his head. He realized that he had 
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:en enticed into a kind o£ trap, and that, having put out 
le finger, he was now, through a subterfuge, caught by- 
e wl^le arm; liut, strangely, once the first shock of 
uprise was over, he found that he felt no real repug- 
ince at the change of plan-nothing more, in fact, than 
1 obstinate, melancholy resignation in the face of a duty 
hich, though it increases in unpleasantness, yet remains, 
nchanged and unavoidable. Probably the Secret Service 
gent Orlando had no knowledge of the inside mecha- 
lism of this duty, but he himself had— and that was all the 
LifEerence between them. Neither he nor Orlando could 
vade what Gabrio called “orders,” that were in fact per- 
onal situations that had now been firmly established, 
mtside which, for both of them, lay nothing but disorder 
md irregularity. At last he looked up and said, “All right 
then . . . And where am I to find Orlando, in Paris?” 

Gabrio looked down at the same sheet of paper on the 
table, and replied, “You tell me where you’ll be staying 
. . , then Orlando will come and see you.” 

So, they did not quite trust him, and anyhow did not 
consider it opportune to give him the man's address in 
Paris. He mentioned the name of the hotel where he 
would be staying, and Gabrio made a note of it at the 
bottom of the paper. He went on, in a more affable lone, 
as though to indicate that the official part of the visit y/as 
over, “Have you ever been to Paris?" 

“No, this is the first time.” 


“I was ^ere for two years before I ended up in this hole 
here," said Gabrio witli diaractcristic bnrcauerau'c hil,- 
temess. “Once you've been in Paris even Komc iircni;i lih: 
a village . . . And imagine a place like thinl” lie )if a 
cigarette from the butt of the other, and added, with 
empty boastfulness, “In Paris I was in clover . . . A /l-it, 
a car, lots of friends, affairs with wotnen . . . An l;ir mi 
that goes, you know, Paris is ideal." 

Marcello, though it v/ent against the grain, felt that he 

affability in some way. Ho he 

'I'"' 
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scripts, at so much a pound? . . . No,** he added, "ones 
only resource here is the Casino . . . D’you gamble? 

“No, never.’’ , • _ - . , ^ ■ 

“It’s interesting, all the same,’’ said Gabno, pulling 
himself back in his chair, as though to indicate that the 
interview was finished. "Fortune may smile upon anyone, 
on you just as much as on me. . . It’s not for nothing 
that' she’s a woman. . . The important thing is to grab 
hold of her when you can.’* He rose, went to the door and 
• duew it open. He was indeed very small, Marcello ob- 
served, with short legs; the upper part of his body was 
stiffly enclosed in a green jacket of military cut. Gabrio 
stood there for a moment looking at Marcello, in a ray 
of sunlight that seemed to accentuate the transparency of 
his pink, glowing skin; then he said, "I don’t suppose we 
Xshall meet again. . . On your return from Paris you’ll 
'• be going straight back to Rome.” 

“Yes, almost certainly.” 

■ "Is there anything you need?” Gabrio asked, suddenly 
and unwillingly. “Have they provided you with funds? 
... I haven’t much with me here . . . but if you need 
anything. . 

“No thanks, I don’t need anytliing.” 

“Well, good luck, then— and into the lion’s mouthl” 

They shook hands and Gabrio hastily closed the door. 
Marcello walked away torvard the gate. 

But as he was going down the path, he realized that, in 
his hurried flight from the drawing room, he had left his 
hat there. He hesitated, loth to go back into that room 
Aat stank of shoes and face powder and sweat, and fear- . 
ing, besides, the jests and the flattery of the women. Then 
he made up his mind, turned back and pushed open the 
door, letting loose the usual tinkle of bells. 

This time nobody appeared, neither the ferret-faced 
maid nor any of the girls. But, through the open door of 
the big room, he heard the well-knmvn, loud, good- 
natured voice of Orlando; and, feeling encouraged, he 
looked into the room. 

It was empty, except for Orlando, who was sitting in the 
comer by the door beside a woman whom Marcello did 
not remember having noticed among those who had ap- 
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peared at his first entry. The Secret Service innn l):i 
arm roimd her waist, in an awlcAvard, confidcnliul 
tode, and he did not trouble to diange his posit i( 
Marcello’s appearance. Embarrassed, vaguely irril 
the latter turned away his eyes from Orlando and It 
at the woman. 

_ She was sitting in a rigid attitude, as though she \v 
m some way to repel her companion, or at least to 
him at a distance. She was dark, with a liigh white 
head, bright eyes, a long, thin face and a larr^c inout 
livened by dark-colored lipstick and she mw s, n 
expression. She was dressed in an almost normal nv. 
in a white evening dress, low at the neck and slce'v 
whose only meretnaous device was tliat the skir t w-’J 
almost up to the waist so as to display her belly an'i 
CTOssed legs, long, shm and elegant, with a cha.4- ), 
hke the legs of a dancer. She held a lighted cirm-li 
tween two fingers but she was not smokinir- h -r 
rested on the arm of the sofa and the smoke mse i n 
air. Her other hand lay quiedy on Orlando's kn 
might as well have been lying, thought Marcello o 
'-ithful head of a large dog. But what struck li/m 
rcibly about her was her forehead, and not so inn 
iiteness as its appearance of being illumined in '• 
rious way by the intense expr^sion of the eyes v 
jLiity of light that made him think of one of those 
ts of diamonds that women used to wear, on great 
ons, at balls. Marcello continued to gaze at her for 
me in astonishment, and as he gazed he was con 


me m uc was con 

£ a painful, indescribable feeling of regret and di 
leamvhile Orlando, inumidated by this persistent 

^ad risen to his feet. 

“My hat,” said Marcello. The voman had rern 
eated, and was now, in t^, gazing at bun, but v/i 
nriosity. Orlando burned assiduo^Iy across the ro 
?t^ the hat from a divan on ±e far side. And thcr 
Marcello understood why it rvas that the sij 
lenly, Marc in hini that painful feclin'' 

f ^ ™ 

f ^ h 5 ,foriando desired, and seeing her sulunit 
to do what Orian though 

Wbrace bad made bffitsu , b. 




g some intolerable profanation. Of course she knew ' 
thing of the light that shone on her brow— which in 
y case did not belong to her any more tlian beauty; in 
neral, is the property of a beautiful person. Yet he felt , 
almost his duty to prevent her demeaning that shining 
:pw in order to satisfy the erotic caprices of Orlando, 
or one moment it occurred to him to make use of his 
utbority in order to get her out of the room. He would 
ngage her in conversation for a short time, and then, as 
oon as he could be sure that Orlando had chosen another 
voman, he would go away. He also had the crazy idea of . 
:arrymg her away from the brothel and giving her the 
diance of another sort of life. But, even as he had these 
thoughts, he realized that tliey were foolish fancies. It was 
impossible that she should not be like her companions, 
like them irreparably and, as it were, innocently ruined 
and lost. Then he felt a touch on his arm; Orlando was 
in the act of handing him his hat. Automatically he took 
it. 

But Orlando had had time to reflect on that curious 
stare of Marcello’s. He stepped forward, and, pointing to 
the woman in much the same way as he might have point- 
ed out somediing in the way of food or drink to an hon- 
ored guest, made a suggestion to him. “If you wish, sir, if 
you like this woman ... I can wait." 

At first Marcello did not understand. Then he saw the 
smile on Orlando’s face, at the same lime botli respectful 
and knowing, and felt himself blushing up to the ears. So 
Orlando was not retiring, he was merely yielding first 
place to him, from politeness as a friend as well as from 
discipline as an inferior— just as he might at a bar or a 
buffet table. Marcello said hurriedly, “You’re crazy, Or- 
' lando . , . You do just as you like, 1 must go.” 

"Very well, sir,” said Orlando with a smile. Marcello 
saw him beckon to the woman, and to his distress saw her 
rise at once, obedient to the signal, and— tall, erect, the 
diadem of light on her brow— walk over to him without 
hesitation or protest, with perfect professional simplicity. 
Orlando said to Marcello, "We shall meet again soon, 
sir,” and he stepped aside to allow the woman to pass. 
Marcello, almost in spite of himself, drew back; and she 
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■walked betiveen them, in a leisurely -way, cigarette in ] 
fingers. But when she was in front of Marcello she stopj 
for an instant and said: “If you want me, my name 
Luisa.’’ Her voice, as he had feared, was coarse and hai 
without any gentleness in it; and Luisa thought it ne( 
sary to follow up her words with a gesture supposed to 
flattering, putting out her tongue and licking her up; 
lip, Marcello felt that words and gesture relieved him, 
a certain extent, of his regret at having failed to prev 
her going off ivith Orlando, The woman, meanwhile, s 
leading the way, had reached the staircase. She threw ^ 
cigarette on the floor, stamped it out, and, raising : 
skirt with both hands, started quickly up the stairs, ch 
ly followed by Orlando. Finally they disappeared rot 
the comer of the landing above. Somebody else— proba 
another of the girls and a client— was now coming doi 
stairs. Marcello could hear their chatter. Hurriedly 
ft the house. 


CHAPTER 10 


Caving asked the hotel porter to get Quadri's number 
le telephone, Marcello went and sat down in a comer 
le lounge. It was a big hotel and the lounge was v< 
jacious, with arches supported on pillars, groups of ar 
bairs, showcases in which expensive objects were d 
ilayei tvriting-desks and tables. Numbers of people ire 
oming and going between the entrance and Ae 
he porter’s desk and the manager’s office, the door o 
estaurant and the other public rooms beyond the 
darcello ■(vould have liked to amuse himself, a® 
ilk tvith the spectacle of this gay, swarming 1°“” jiis 
lis mind, dragged dotvn to the depths of mem?. co 
present distress, turned back, almost against ■ ■’CO 
the first and only visit that he had paid • , k. 

years before. Marcello had been a stu* 
and Quadri his tutor; and he had v 
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ti an old red building not far from the station in RomCi 
o'cpnsult him about a tliesis for his doctor’s degree. The 
noment he entered, Marcello had been struck by' the 
mormous quantity of hooks piled up in every comer of 
the flat. Even in the hall he had noticed old curtains that ' 
appeared to conceal doors. But when he pulled them aside , ■ 
he had discovered rows and rows of books in recesses in , 
the walls. The maid had led him down an extremely long . 
and tortuous passage that seemed to go round the court- . 
yard of the building, and the passage was lined on both 
sides with shelves of books and papers. When he was . 
shown into Quadri’s study, Marcello had found himself 
in a room whose four w'alls were closely packed with 
books, from floor to ceiling. There were more books on 
the desk, arranged one on top of the other in two neat 
piles between which the bearded face of the professor 
• peeped out as though through a loophole. 

. Marcello had at once noticed that Quadri had a curi- 
ously flat, asymmetrical face, like a papier-mach^ mask 
with red-rimmed eyes and a triangular nose to the lower 
part of which a beard and a pair of false mustaches have 
been stuck on in a summary manner. On his forehead, 
too, his hair, too black and with a look of dampness, gave 
■ the impression of a badly fitting wig. Between his brush- 
like mustache and his broomlike beard, both of them of a 
suspect blackness, one caught a glimpse of a very red 
mouth with lips of no particular shape. And Marcello 
had been forced to the conclusion that all this badly-dis- 
tributed hair probably concealed some kind of deformity, 
such as a lack of chin or a frightful scar. It was a face that 
had nothing real or reliable about it, a face in which 
everything was false, a veritable mask. The professor had 
risen to welcome Marcello, and, in doing so, had revealed 
the shortness of his stature and the hump— or rather the 
malformation of the left shoulder— that added a certain 
distressing quality to his excessively gentle and affection- ■ 
. ate manners. As he shook Marcello’s hand between the_ 
piles of books, Quadri had looked at his visitor in a short- 
sighted way over his thick lenses, so that Marcello had had 
a momentary impression that he was being examined not 
by two, but by four eyes. He had also noticed the antiquat- 
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d style of Quadri’s clothes— a sort of £rodt coat, black 
dth silk fadBgs, black striped trousers, a white shift with 
tarched collar and cufe, a gold •sratdichain across' his 
/aistcoat. Marcello had no liking for Quadri: ht knew 
lim to, be an anti-Fasdst, and Quadri’s anri-fasdsm, his 
inwarUke, unhealthy, xmattractive appearance, his leani- 
ng, his books, everything about Mm went to make up in' 
darcello’s mind the conventional picture, continually 
xointed at in scorn by Party propaganda, of the negative, 
mpotent intellectual. And, in addition, Quadri s extraor- 
linary gentleness was repugnant to Marcello, -uho felt 
here must be something false about it:. it seemed to him 
mpossible that a man could be so gentle without deceit- 
iulness and without ulterior motives. 

Quadri had welcomed Marcello idth his customaiy ex- 
Dressions of exaggerated affection. There were constant 
'nterjections of such phrases as "My boy,” or "My dear 
boy,” as he waved his little white hands about o\‘er the 
books; and he had begun by asking a quantity of qu 05 « 
tions about Marcello’s family and about himself person- 
ally. When he heard that Marcello’s father was shut up 
in a clinic for the insane, he had exclaimed, "Oh, my 
poor boy, I didn’t know . . . What a misfortune, ivhat 
a terrible misfortunel . . . And can science do nothing 
to restore his reason?” But he had not listened to Mar- 
cello’s reply and had passed straight on to another subject. 
He had a throaty voice, modulated and harmonious, ex- 
tremely sweet and full of anxious apprehensivencss. Mar- 
cello had discerned through this languishing yet marked 
anxiety— like a watermark in a transparent piece of paper 
—a complete indifference. Quadri, far from taking any 
real interest in him, perhaps did not even see him. Mar- 
cello had been struck, too, by the absence of shades of 
meaning or variety of tone in Quadri’s conversation 
continued to speak the whole time with the same 
ly affectionate, sentimental accent whether he , 

ing with matters that demanded this tone op. . ^ 

that did not demand it at all. Quadri, a '-n 
string of questions, had inquired, finally, 
cello rvas a Fascist; and, receiving aii _ y ; 

had explained in an almost casual ; , 
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‘chaneinK his tone or showng any apparent reaction, how 
difficult it was for him, whose anti-Fascist feelings were 
so well known, to continue the tcacliing of such subjects . 

• as philosophy and history under a regime like Uiat of the 
Fascists. At this point Marcello, in cmbarrassnrient, had 
tried to bring the conversation round to the object of his 
visit. But Quadri had immediately interrupted him, 
"Perhaps you ivill ivonder why in the world I am telling . 
you all these things. . . My dear boy, I am not talking 
idly nor to relieve my own personal feelings. . . 1 iv’puici 
not allow myself to waste tlie time that you ought to be 
devoting to your studies. ..lam telling you these things 
in order to justify, in some way, die fact that 1 am unable 
to concern myself either with you or with your thesis, i 
am giving up teaching." 

“You’re giving up teacliing?" Marcello had repeated in 


surprise. 

"Yes,” Quadri had confirmed, passing his hand with a 
habitual gesture over his mouUi and mustache. "Although 
it is a grief, a great grief, to me, since I have devoted my 
whole life to you young men, I find myself forced to resign . 
my position." After a moment, without emphasis, die 
professor had added with a sigh, "Yes, yes, I have made 
up my mind to pass from thought to action. . , The 
phrase, perhaps, will not seem new to you, but it reflects 
my situation exactly.” 

Marcello had widi difficulty refrained from smiling. 
Indeed he seemed to him a comic figure, this Professor 
Quadri, this little man in a frock coat, hunchbacked, 
short sighted, bearded, peering out at him from his arm- 
chair, between his piles of books, and declaring that he 
had made up his mind to pass from thought to action. 
There was, however, no doubt as to the meaning of his 
Jcmark. Quadri, after years of passive opposition, shut up 
in his own thoughts and his own profession, had decided 
to go over to active politics, perhaps to active plotting. 
Marcello, seized with a sudden, vehement dislike for him, 
had not been able to help warning him, in a cold, menac- 
ing manner. You re making^a.piistake in telling me this. 

. . . I am a Fascist and I m’ 'V art you.” 

But Quadri, speaking^ . gentleness, in an 



ntimate sort of way, had anstvered, "I knov/ yoi 
food boy, a fine, honest boy, and that you'd i 
hing like that.” 

“Devil take him,” Marcello had thought an 
le had anstvered, with perfect sincerity, “I mig 
y do it. . . That’s exactly -is-hat honesty mean: 
ists— reporting people like you and making it 
or them to do any harm.” 

The professor had shaken his head. “My de; 
lad said, "you know, even while you’re spe: 
ivhat you say isn’t true. . . You know it, or r; 
leart knotvs it. . . And in point of fact you, ho 
nan that you are, took the step of ivaming r 
3ther— you know tvhat he tvould have done, 
:ormer?— he tvould have pretended to approve 
said, and then, once I had compromised myse 
thoroughly imprudent statement, he would hai 
me. . . But you warned me.” 

“I warned you,” Marcello had replied harshl 
I don’t believe you’re capable of what you call 
VVhy can’t you be satisfied with being a pro! 
What action are you talking about?” 

“WTiat action? . . . Never mind," Quadi 
swered, with a sly but intent look. Marcell 
words, could not resist looking around at the v 
shelves full of books. Quadri had caught this 
still in the gentlest possible %vay, had added 
strange to you, doesn’t it, that I should be tal 
tion? . . . Among all these books? . . , At tl 
you’re thinking, 'What sort of action is h( 
about, this little t%visted, myopic, bearded h 
. . . Now, truthfully, isn’t that what you’re 
. . . Your little Party newspapers have so oftei 
to you tlie man who is both ignorant and ir 
taking action, the intellectual, and you can’t h 
with pity when you recognize him in me. . 
so?” 

Surprised at sucli penetration, Marcello had 
"How did you come to guess that?” 

"Oh, my dear boy,” Quadri had replied, r 

eet, "my dear boy, I guessed it at once. . . Bi 
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was cortwfriced tnat Qtjadri, sr.-.c-ar s<- r'.a-': 
laciced' tf-.at of cxjcrzfg^ Tf.fs sK:r:-..%d' to to pro-isr: o- 
fact tftat, artfiorigh to thrust hi? foirot-^sr’s fr.ta r-vortal 
dar.gars, he nsrer^ personalis!^ escpcsed hrrnselh 
Ke X'tas aroused s-nth. a start frons those thotrrhts tte 
voice of one of the hotel pages viho crossed the lounge 
rapidly, calling out ids name. For a,ntonter.p deoerr-ed hy 
the psge’s French pronouTiCiation, f.e almost thoug-ht it 
must be sonteone else's name. But this ‘‘Idonsieur CTairr- 


d" vras, of course, himself— as he realized, vdth' a 


ng of nausea, wne 




to s 


really thought ft was someone else, h 
what that person vras Ifhe, a person vritn hh face, hit 
figure, his clothes. In the meantime the page vras going 
avray in the direction of the writing room, still callinghu 
name, Marcello got up and vrent straight to the telephone 
booth. 

Fie took up the receiver from the shelf and put it to hit 
ear. A female voice, clear and slightlv singsong, a-shed in 
French who was telephoning, Marcello answered, in the 
same language, "I'm an Italian- . , Clerid, Marcello 
Clerici, . - I should like to speak to Professor Quadri.” 

“Fle's very busy. , , I don't know if he can come, . . 
Did you say your name vras Clerici?” 

"Yes, Clerid,” 

“"Wait one rnornent,” 

He heard the sound of the receiver being put dovrn on 
the table, then footsteps receding, and finally there was 
silence, Marcello vraited kn f.omrz time, cotpecting a fur- 
ther sound of footsteps to announce the v/oman’s return 
or the arrival of the professor. Instead of vrhich, springing 
v/ithout vraming from the depth of that utter silence, 
came the echoing voice of Quadri, "Hullo, Quadri here. 
, . Who's speaking?" 


Marcello hastily explained: "My name is Marcello 


Clerid. ... I vras a student of yours, when you were 
teaching in Home. , . I should like to see you.” 

"Clerid," repeated Quadri doubtfully. And then, after 
a moment, v/ith decision, "Clcrici: 1 don't knosv the 


name. 


‘'Yes, you do. Professor," Marcello insisted, "I came to 

ifi(j 


to act, it doesn't mean that yon have to have a gold eagle - 
on your cap or braid on your sleeves. . . Well, good-bye, 
anyhow, good-bye, good-bye and good luck. . . Gwd- 
hyk,” With these words, gently, implacably, he had 
pushed Marcello toward the door. 

And now Marcello, thinking over that meeting, realized 
that there had been a strong element of youthful im- 
patience and inexperience in his rash contempt for the 
lunchbacked. bearded, pedantic Quadri, Besides, his mis- 
take had been proved by what had happened. Quadri, a 
few months after their interview, had fled to Paris and 
had soon become one of the principal anti-Fascist leaders 
-^perhaps the cleverest, the most wily, the most aggressive 
of all. His specialty, it seemed, was proselytism. Benefiting 
by his teaching experience and his knowledge of the 
youthful mind, he was often successful in converting 
young men who were indifferent, or even of contrary opin- 
ions, and then urging them to bold and dangerous under- 
'Sikings which were almost always disastrous, if not to him, 
inspirer, at any rate to their artless executants. He 
not appear, however, as he flung these initiates into 
• conspiratorial struggle, to feel any of the humane 
^anxieties that, in view of his character, one might have 
been tempted to expect of him. On the contrary, he sac- 
.rificed them quite coolly in desperate actions that could 
be justified only as part of an extremely long-term plan 
.and that, indeed, necessarily involved a cruel indifference 
■ to the value of human life. Quadri, in fact, possessed some 
; of the rare qualities of the true politician— or at least of a 
fetain category of politicians; he was astute and at the 
same time enthusiastic, intellectual yet active, frank yet 
(^nical, thoughtful yet imprudent. Marcello, as part of 
his oifidal work, had often been concerned with Quadri, 
"who was described in police reports as an extremely dan- 
cgerous element, and he had always been struck by his ca- 
pacity for combining so many contrasting qualities in one 
:;Single character, profound and ambiguous as it was. And 
thu", frr.'idr:;-!’;.-. from what he had managed to learn at 
a ii; from information that was not always 

kexac^, he had (hanged his former contempt for an angw 
; respech His original dislike, however, stood firm? W 


“Yes, of course, Orlando. . . You say where.” 

“You don’t know Paris, sir ... so I suggest place that’s 
easy to find. . . The cafe at the comer of the Place de la 
Madeleine. . . Don’t make a mistake— on the left as you 
come from the Rue Royale. . . It has lots of tables out- 
side, but I’ll be waiting for you inside. , . There won’t 
be anyone inside.” 

“All right . . . what time?” 

“I’m at the caK already. . . But I’ll wait as long as 
you like.” 

“In half an hour, then.” 

“That’s fine, sir. . . In half an hour.” 

Marcello left the telephone booth and walked toward 
the elevator. But, just as he was going in, he heard, for the 
third time, the same page calling out his name. This time 
he was really surprised. He felt a vague hope that this 
might be some superhuman intervention, that, as he put 
his ear to the black receiver of the telephone, he might 
hear the voice of an oracle uttering some decisive word 
about his life. His heart in a flutter, he turned and went 
back to the telephone booth. 

“Is that you, Marcello?” asked the languid, caressing 
voice of his wife. 


“Oh, it’s you!” he could not help exclaiming— whether 
with disappointment or relief, he could not have said. 
“Yes, of course it is. . . . Who did you think it was?” 
“It doesn’t matter. ... I was expecting a telephone 


call. . 


tf 


“What are you doing?” she asked, with an accent of 
melting tenderness. 

“Nothing. . . I was just on the point of coming up to 
tell you I’m going out, and that I would be back in about 
an hour.” 

“No, don’t come up. . . . I’m just going to have a bath. 
... All right then. I’ll expect you in an hour’s time, 
down in the lounge.” 

“It might be an hour and a half, even.” 

“All right, an hour and a half, tlien. . . . But please 
don’t be longer.” 

“1 said tliat so as not to keep you waiting . . . it’ll 


probably be an hour.” 





see' you a few days before yqu-gaye up teaching. . • I 
wanted to discuss a subject for a thesis with you." 

“One moment, Clerici,” said Quadri. “Really I don't 
•emember your name . . . but tliat doesn’t mean you 
nay not be right. . And you want to see me?” 

“Yes.” 

'Why?" ■ - 

“For no particular reason," replied Marcello; "but, as 
I was your pupil and as I’ve heard a good deal about you 
recently— I just rvanted to see you, that’s all.” 

“Well,” said Quadri in a more yielding tone, "come 
and see me here at my flat.” 

“When can I come?" 

‘.‘Today, if you likq .-.In the afternoon . . . after 
lunch. . . Come and have some coffee . . . about three 


o’clock.” 

“I must tell you,” put in Marcello, "I'm on my honey- 
moon . . May I bring my wife?" 

“But of course, naturally. , . Till later, then.” 

He rang off, and Marcello too, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, replaced the receiver. Before he had had time to 
leave the telephone booth, the same page who had called 
out his name in the lounge reappeared and said, “You’re 
wanted on the telephone.” 


"I’ve had my call already," said Marcello, starting to 
leave. 

"No, someone else wants you.” 

He went back into the booth and took up the receiver 
again, A loud voice, good-natured and cheerful, immedi- 
ately shouted into his ear, “Is that you. Doctor Clerici?” 

Marcello recognized the voice of the Secret Service 
agrat Orlando, and replied calmly, “Yes, it’s me.” 

"Did you have a good journey, sir?” 

“Yes, excellent." 

“Is the Signora well?” 

“Very well.” 

“And what d'you think of Paris?” 

. 1? answered Mar- 

annoyed with this familiarity. 

Well, you’ll see. . , PaTi<i ic \ 

to meet, sh?” ^ * • Are we going 



“Yes, of course, Orlando. . . You say where. 

“You don’t know Paris, sir . . . so I suggest place tha 

SY to find. . . The cafe at die corner of tire 1 lace dc 
adeleine. . . Don’t make a mistake-on tire left as 
,me from the Rue Royale. . . It has lots of tables or 
ie but I’ll be waiting for you inside. . . There wot 


2 anyone inside." 

“All right . . . what timeP' 

■Tm at the cafd already. . . But I’ll wait as long 


ou like." 

“In half an hour, then." 

“That’s fine, sir. . . In half an hour." 

Marcello left the telephone booth and rs'alked towa 
the elevator. But, just as he was going in, he heard, for i 
third time, the same page calling out his name. This u 
he was really surprised. He fell a vague hope that t 
might be some superhuman intervention, tliat, as he ; 
his ear to the black receiver of the telephone, he mi 
hear the voice of an oracle uttering some decisive w 
about his life. HLs heart in a flutter, he turned and v 
back, to the telephone booth. 

that you, Marcello;" asked the languid, cares 
voice oikts wife. 


"Oh, it's you!” he could not help exclaiming— wlu 
vdth ctsapposr.tr.oer.t 07 relief, he amid not have sai 
"Ye, or couv.'ie it rs, , , , V/h.o did you think it s 
“it Goec.r/t r.‘.3t.oer. , , ,1 vr?..; fo^ci-ect!r^^ a ttltt) 
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as jt were, the invisible, swarming presence o£ the im- 
mense city lying beneath its vault. He looked dotv^ at 
the river: sunk between its sloping stone walls, %vith the 
clean quays along its sides. It looked, at this point, like a 
canal; the water, oily and sluggish, of a muddy green 
color, ringed the white piers of the nearest bridge with 
sparkling whirlpools. A black and yellow barge slipped 
"tly, foamlessly, over the thick water, its funnel belch- 
hasty puffs of smoke; in the bows two men were talk- 
one wearing a blue blouse, the other a white sleeve- 
est. A fat, familiar sparrow perched on the parapet 
beside his arm, chirped in a lively manner as if to 
'p ■ ■ T, then flew off again in the direction of the 
' young man who might have been a stu- 
essed, wdth a beret on his head and a book 
,;.i, attracted bis attention. He was going in 
of Notre Dame, in a leisurely way, stopping 
i then to look at the books and the prints. 

• him, Marcello was struck by his o^m 
, In spite of all obligations that oppressed him 
.lave been that young man, he thought. And 
: V I , the sky, the trees, the whole of Paris would 
: a different meaning for him. At the same mo- 
' saw an empty taxi coming slowly along the 
< d was almost surprised to find liimself signaling 
> stop: one moment earlier he had not thought of 
.. thing. He jumped in, giving the address of the 
Orlando was awaiting him. 

H ; j back on the cushions, he looked out at the 
5 of Paris as tlte taxi carried him along. He noticed 
ay look of the city— gray, old, but nevertheless smil- 
nd graceful and full of an intelligent charm that 
sd to blow in at the windows together with the 
e of the taxi’s motion. He liked the gendarmes at 
rossroads, titough he could not have said why. They 
id to him elegant, with their hard, round kepis, 
short cloaks, their slim legs. One of them came to 
(dndow to say something to the driver. He was an 
;etic-looking, pale, fair young man, and he held his 
;le between his teeth, while still keeping his arm, 
its white baton, stretched out behind him to hold 
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up the traffic. He liked the big horse chestnut trees that 
raised their branches toward the glistening window-panes 
of .the old gray facades. He liked the old-fashioned shop 
signs with their, white lettering,, full of flourishes, on a 
.brotVn or' wine-red background. He liked even the un- 
aesthetic pattern of the taxis and buses with hoods that 
looked like the muzzles of dogs running along sniffing 
the ground. The taxi, after a short halt, passed in front 
of the neo-classic temple of the Chamber of Deputies, 

' crossed the bridge, and rushed at full speed towards tire 
obelisk in tire Place de la Concorde. This, then, he 
drought as he looked at the immense military-looking 
square, enclosed at dre far side of its row of arcades like 
regiments of soldiers drarvn up on parade, this, then, wa5 
the capital of France, of that France, that had to be de- 
stroyed. He felt now that he had loved this city that lay 
before his eyes for a long ume— long before that day, 
when he found himself there for the first time. And yet 
this admiration drat he felt for dre majestic, kindly, joy- 
ous beauty of the town emphasized to him the somber, 
nature of the duty he was preparing to. perform. Perhaps 
if Paris had been less beautiful, he drought, he might 
have evaded drat duty, he might have escaped, have 
freed himself from dre bonds of fate. But the beauty of 
the city established him firmly in his hostile, negative role 
—as did the many repugnant aspects of dre cause he rvas 
serving. He realized, as he thought over drese things, 
drat he had found a way of explaining to himself the 
absurdity of his orvn position. And he knew drat he ex- 
plained it in that rvay because diere was no other way 
of explaining it and so of accepting it freely and con- 
sciously. 

The taxi stopped and Marcello got out in front of the 
caK appointed by Orlando. The rows of tables on the 
pavement were crowded, as he had warned him they 
would be; but when he went inside dre caffi, he found it 
deserted. Orlando rvas sitdng at a table in a recess formed 
by a rvindorv. As soon as he sarv him, he rose and beck- 
oned to him. 

Marcello rvalked across rvithout hurrying and sat dorvn 
opposite him. Through the rvindorv he could see the 
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backs of the people sitting outside in the shade of 
trees, and beyond, part of the colonnade and of the 
angular pediment of the church of the Madeleine. I 
cello ordered coffee. Orlando waited till the waiter 
gone atvay, and then said, “Perhaps you’re thinking; 
that you’ll get an ‘espresso’ coffee the same as in Italy, 
you’re quite tvrong. . . - Good coffee doesn’t exis 
Paris, as it does with us. . . You’ll see what sort of a I 
they’ll bring you, sir.” 

Orlando spoke in his usual respectful, good-natu 
quiet tone. "An honest face," thought Marcello, ey 
the Secret Service man closely while the latter, with a s 
joured himself out some more of the despised co 
‘the face of a bailiff or a tenant fanner or a small c( 
ry landowner.” He waited till Orlando had drunk 
:offee and then asked, “Where do you come from, 
ando?” 

“Me? From the province of Palermo, sir.” 

Marcello, for no particular reason, had always thoi 
hat Orlando was a native of Central Italy, of Umbri 
he Marches, Now, looking at him more closely, he 
hat he had been deceived by the solid, countrified 1 
jf his figure. But his face held no trace of Umbrian n 
aess or of the placidity of the Marches. It was, ind 
m honest, good-natured face, but the eyes, black 
tvith a tired look in them, had a certain feminine, air 
Driental gravity about them that did not belong to tl 
parts of the country; nor was there mildness and placi 
in the smile on the wide, lipless mouth beneath the sn 
ill-shaped nose. “I should never have thought it,” 
murmured. 

“Where did you think I came from?” asked Orlai 
almost eagerly, 

“From Central Italy.” 

Orlando seemed to be reflecting for a moment; tl 
frankly but respectfully, he said, “You too, sir— I 
you’ve got the ’ — » 

“Wfliat preju 

"The prejud 
in particular s 


idmit but it is so," Ottendo shook his hood sor- 

“teSllo protosted, "Truly,! wasn’t lbinkmg|about 
that at all; . • 1 thought you came from Central Italy 
because of your physical appearance. , . . 

■ But Orlando was not listening. “I’ll tell you what it is: 
it’s like water dripping," he went on emphatically, cm- 
viously pleased with the unusual expression. In the 
street, in the house, everywhere, even on duty . . . col- 
leagues of ours from the North come and hnd fault even 
with our spaghetti. . . . My answer to them is. In the 
first place you’ve now taken to eating spaghetti your- 
■ selves— and even more than we do’; and then I say, ‘How- 
godd your polenta isl _ 

. Marcello said nothing. In reality he was not all dis- 
pleased that Orlando should be talking about things 
that had notliing to do with his mission. It was a way of 
avoiding familiarity on a terrible subject to which it was 
quite unsuited. All at once Orlando burst out, "Sicily— 
what an amount of slander there is about Sicily! . . , 
The Mafia, for instance . . . You know the kind of thing 
they say about the Mafia . . . For tliem, there’s not a 
single Sicilian who’s not a member of it , , . Quite apart 
from the fact that they know absolutely nothing about 
the Mafial” 

. "The Mafia doesn’t exist any more,” said Marcello. 

“Of course not, it doesn’t exist any more," said Orlan- 
do, with an air of not being altogether convinced. "But, 
sir, if it did still exist, believe me, it would be far better, 
nfinitely better, than the same sort of affairs in the 

orth-the Teppisti at Milan, the Barabba at Turin . . . 
They're nothing but a lot of bums, people who live on 
women, petty thieves and bullies . . , The Mafia was at 
any rate a school for courage." 

‘Exaise me, Orlando," said Marcello coldly, “but I 
must ask you to explain to me exactly how the Mafia came 
to be a school for courage.’ ” 

Orlando appeared to be disconcerted by this question 
not so much because of the almost official coldness of 
tone m which Marcello spoke as because of the comnli- 
cated nature of the subject, that did not allow of an im- 
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mediate and exhaustive reply. “Well, sir," he said wti 
a sigh, “you ask me a question which it isn’t easy to an 
swer ... In Sicily, courage is the first quality o£ a mar 
of honor, and the Mafia considers itself an honorabh 
society . . . How can I explain? It’s difficult for anyon( 
who hasn’t been there and seen things “with his own eye; 
to understand. Imagine, sir, some sort of place— a bar, e 
caf^, an inn, a restaurant— in which a group of men mei 
together, men who were Eirmed and hostile to some mem 
her of the Mafia. . . . Well, what would he have donei 
He wouldn’t have asked for police protection, he wouldn’i 
have left the neighborhood . . . No: he would haVc 
come out of his house, dressed in his best new clothes 
freshly shaved, and ivould have made his appearance a< 
that place, alone and unarmed, and would have spoker 
only the two or three words that were needed or wanted 
. . . And then, what do you think? Every single person 
—the group of his enemies, as well as his friends, and the 
whole village— Eill had their eyes on him . . . And he 
knew that . . . He also knew that it was all up with him 
if he showed he was afraid, either by not looking people 
straight in the eye, or by not speaking quite calmly, or 
by an expression on his face that was not completely 
serene . . . And so his whole attention was given to fac- 
ing this examination— with a resolute look in his eye, a 
quiet voice, measured movements, and a normal color 
. . . Easier said than done. You have’ to find yourself in 
that position to understand how difficult these things 
are. . . . And that’s what I mean, sir— just to give you an 
example— by the Mafia school for courage.’’ 

Orlando, v;ho had become excited while he was speak- 
ing, now cast a cool, inquiring glance at Marcello’s face, 
as much as to say, “But it’s not about the Mafia that we 
two should be talking, if I’m not mistaken.’’ Marcello 
noticed his look and glanced ostentatiously at his v/rist 
watch. “We’d better talk about our own affairs now’, Or- 
lando,’’ he SEiid with authority. “I’m meeting Professor 
: Quadri today . . . According to my instructions, I am 
to point out the professor to you in such a way that you 
can make quite certain of his identity . . . 'That’s my 
part, isn’t it?’’. 


**Ycs sir*** ' ’ . ■* • • 

• “Well, I shall invite Professor Quadri to dine with me 

or meet me in a caf6 this evening ... I can ,t yet say 
where ... But if you telephone me at the hotel about 
seven o'clock this evening I shall know the place . . . 
As for Professor Quadri, let’s decide now how I'm to 
point him. out to you ... Lets say, for instance, that 
Professor Quadri will be tlie first person whose hand I'll 
shake when 1 come into the caf6 or the restaurant. . . 
is that all right?” 

‘‘That’s understood, sir.” 

"And now I must go,” said Marcello, again looking at 
his watch. He put the money for the coffee on the table, 
then rose and went out, followed at some distance by the 
Secret Service man. 

As they stood on the pavement, Orlando’s eyes scruti- 
'hized the dense traffic of the street in which two lines of 
t'cars were moving, almost at walking pace, in opposite 
'*hections, and he said, in an emphatic tone of voice, 
"Paris.” 

. "It’s not the first time you’ve been here, is it, Orlan- 
do?” Marcello asked as he searched among the other cars 
for an empty taxi. 

“The first time?” said Orlando, tvith a sort of heavy 
vehemence. "Far from it . . . Now just have a guess, 
sir, at how many times I’ve been here.” 

"I really don’t know.” 

"Twelve times,” said the Secret Service man, "and this 
is the thirteenth.” 

, A taxi-driver caught Marcello’s eye and came and 
stopped in front of him. "Good-by then, Orlando," said 
Marcello as he got in. “I shall expect a telephone call 
from you this evening.” Orlando raised his hand to show 
that he understood. Marcello got into tlie taxi, givine the 
address of the hotel. 

But, as the taxi bore him along, the sound of those last 
words spoken by the Secret Service man, his “twelve” 
and "thirteen"-“twelve times in Paris and this is the 
thirteenth”-seemed to be prolonged in his ears and to 
wake far-off echoes in his memory. It was as though he 
had put his head into a cave and shouted, and then found 
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that his voice came echoing back to him from tinsi 
pected depths. Then, all of a sudden, reminded by the 
tivo numbers, he recalled that he had promised to poi 
out Quadri by shaking hands with him and realized w 
it was that, instead of merely informing Orlando th 
Quadri was easily recognizable by the hump on his bac 
he had had recourse to this device. It was his remo 
childish memories of the sacred story that had made hi 
forget the professor’s deformity, so much more convei 
ent for the purpose of safe identification than a har 
shake. Twelve was the number of the Apostles, and . 
himself was the thirteenth, who, with a kiss, betray 
Christ to the soldiers who had come to the garden 
arrest Him. The traditional figures of the Stations of ti 
Cross, he had so often contemplated in churches, sup( 
imposed themselves now on the modern stage scenery 
a French restaurant, tvith its set tables, its clients sittii 
at their food, himself rising and going to meet Quae 
and taking his hand in his, and Orlando the Secret Set 
ice agent sitting apart and watching the pair of thei 
Then the figure of Judas, the thirteenth Apostle, becar 
confused with his otvn, coalesced witli its outlines, in fa 
was his otvn. 

He was seized udth an almost amused desire to spec 
late, to ponder, in face of this discovery. "Probably Jud 
did what he did for the same reasons that I’m doing 
for,’’ he said to himself; “and he, too, had to dojr. : 
though he did not like doing it, because, after/^, 
necessary that someone should do it . . . ^ 

frightened? Let’s admit frankly that I have ci^A.,.' 
part of Judas ... so what?’’ , 

He realized that he w'as, in fact, not in the * 
ened. Even at the ^rorst, he obsen'ed to himspi . 
tomar)' cold melandioly coming over him, th 
fundamentally nothing unpleasant about it. He 
to think— not in order to justify himself but to h 
the comparison and to recognize its V > ^ < 

was, certainly, like him, but only up to a certain 
Up to tlie point of the handshake; or even perhaps, i 
like— although he himself was not a disciple of < 
up to the betrayal, if understood in a widely generic c 
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‘•Yes, sir." 

• "Well; I shall invite Professor Quadri to dine with me 
or meet me in a caK this evening ... 1 can’t yet say 
where . . . But if you telephone me at the hotel about 
seven o’clock this evening I shall know the place . , . 
As for. Professor Quadri, let's decide now how I’m to 
point him out to you . . . Let’s say, for instance, that 
Professor Quadri will be the first person whose hand I’ll 
shake when I come into the cafd or the restaurant. . . . 
is drat all right?” 

"That’s understood, sir." 

"And now I must go," said Marcello, again looking at 
his watch. He put die money for the coffee on the table, 
then rose and went out, followed at some distance by the 
Secret Service man. 

As they stood on the pavement, Orlando’s eyes scrud- 
nized the dense traffic of the street in which two lines of 
cars were moving, almost at walking pace, in opposite 
direcdons, and he said, in an emphatic tone of voice, 
"Paris,” 

. “It’s hot the first dme you’ve been here, is it, Orlan- 
do?’’ Marcello asked as he searched among the other cars 
for. an empty taxi. 

“The first time?’’ , said Orlando, ivith a sort of heavy 
vehemence. “Far from it . . . Now just have a guess, 
sir, at how many times I’ve been here.” 

“I really don’t know.” 

'-‘Twelve times," said the Secret Service man, “and this 



that his voice came echoing back to him from linsi 
pected depths. Then, all of a sudden, reminded by the 
two numbers, he recalled that he had promised to poi 
out Quadri by shaking hands with him and realized w] 
it was that, instead of merely informing Orlando th 
Quadri was easily recognizable by the hump on his bac 
he had had recourse to this device. It was his remoi 
childish memories of the sacred story that had made hi 
forget the professor’s deformity, so much more convei 
ent for the purpose of safe identification than a han 
shake. Twelve was the number of the Apostles, and j 
himself was the thirteenth, who, with a kiss, betray( 
Christ to the soldiers who had come to the garden 
arrest Him. The traditional figures of the Stations of tJ 
Cross, he had so often contemplated in churches, supe 
imposed themselves now on the modem stage scenery 
a French restaurant, with its set tables, its clients sittii 
at their food, himself rising and going to meet Quad 
and taking his hand in his, and Orlando the Secret Sei 
ice agent sitting apart and watching the pair of thei 
Then the figure of Judas, the thirteenth Apostle, becan 
confused with his otm, coalesced with its outlines, in fa 
was his own. 

He w’as seized wdth an almost amused desire to spec 
late, to ponder, in face of this discovery. "Probably Jud 
did what he did for the same reasons that I'm doing 
for,” he said to himself; "and he, too, had to do it, ; 
though he did not like doing it, because, after all, it %v 
necessary that someone should do it . . . But why 1 
frightened? Let’s admit frankly that I have chosen tl 
part of Judas ... so w'hat?” 

He realized that he w'as, in fact, not in the least frigl 
ened. Even at the ^vorst, he observ’ed to himself, his ci 
tomary cold melandioly coming over him, there w 
fundamentally nothing unpleasant about it. He went c 
to think— not in order to justify himself but to heighu 
the comparison and to recognize its limits— that Jud 
was, certainly, like him, but only up to a certain poir 
Up to the point of die handshake; or even perhaps, if yc 
like— although he himself was not a disciple of Quadri 
up to the betrayal, if understood in a ividely generic sens 
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After- that, evei^thing was different. Judas hanged hint- 
self, -of at any rate thought he could not avoid hanging 

‘himself, because the people who had suggested the be- 

■ trayal 'and paid him for it did not then have tlie courage 
to support and justify him; but he would not kill him- 
self nor give himself over to despair, because, behind 
him". . . he saw the crowds collected in tlie squares to 
applaud tlie man under whose command he served, and, 
implicitly, to justify him, the man who obeyed orders. 
His final thought was that he was receiving nothing, in 
the absolute sense, for what he was doing. No thirty pieces 

■ of silver for him. It was just a matter of duty, as Orlando 
would say. The analogy dianged color and faded away, 
leaving behind nothing but a faint trace of proud, sat- 
isfying irony. It anything, he concluded, what mattered 
was that the comparison should have occurred to him, 
that he should have worked it out, and for a moment, 
found it just. 


CHAPTER 11 


After luncheon, Giulia wanted to get back to the hotel 
to change her dress before they went to Quadri's. But as 
they got out of the elevator she put her arm around his 
waist and whispered, “It's not true that I wanted to 
change ... I just wanted to be alone with you for a 
little." As he walked down the long, deserted corridor 
between two rows of closed doors, with that affectionate 
am around his waist, Marcello could not help saying to 
himself that, whereas for him this honeymoon in Paris 
was also, and more particularly, a mission, for Giulia it 
was purely and simply a honeymoon. It therefore fol- 
lowed, he thought, that no deviation could be permitted 
to him from the role of bridegroom that he had accepted 
when he got into the train with her— even if sometimes, 
as was now the case, he had a feeling of anguish that was - 
far removed from amorous excitement. But this was the 
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normality he had so eagerly longed for— this arm a 
his waist, these looks, these caresses; and the thin 
he was preparing to do in company with Orland 
nothing more than the blood-money paid for sue 
mality. In the meantime they had reached their 
Giulia, without letting go of his waist, opened thi 
with the other hand and went in with him. 

Once inside, she let go of him, tturned the key 
lock and said, “Shut the shutter, will you?” Mi 
went to the window and did so. As he turned he sa 
riulia, standing by the bed, was already slippii 
ress over her head; and he thought he understooc 
le had meant when she said, “I just wanted to be 
ith you for a little.” In silence he went and sat do 
le edge of the bed, on the opposite side of Giuli 
as now in her underclothes and stockings. With 
ire she placed her dress on a chair at the head 
ed, took off her shoes, and finally, with an aw 
lovement, lifting first one leg and then the othi 
own behind him, flat on her back, with one arm 
t the back of her neck. For a moment she was siles 
aen she said, “Marcello.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why don’t you lie down here beside me?” 
Obediently Marcello bent and took off his shoe 
hen lay down on die bed beside his wife. Giul 
lediately moved close to him, pressing her body a 
is, and, full of concern, asked anxiously, “Whai 
latter ivith you?" 

“With me? Nothing . . . Why?” 

“I don't know, you seem so worried.” 

“That’s an impression you often have,” he ans^ 
You know that my normal state of mind isn’t e 
houghtless . . . but that doesn’t mean that I’lt 
ied.” 

She embraced him silently. Then she went o 
wasn't true that I asked you to come here so that I 
et ready . . . Nor was it true that I just wanted 
lone with you . . . It’s somediing quite differen 
This time Marcello was astonished and felt almi 
aorseful at having suspected her of a mere erode 
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ing Looking down at her, he saw that the eyes with which 
she gazed up at him were filled with tears. Affectionately, 
yet not without a touch of irritation, he said to her, 
'‘Now it’s my turn to ask what’s the matter with you " 
“you.'re quite right," she replied. And immediately 
she began weeping, with silent sobs whose convulsions 
he could feel against his own body. Marcello waited a 
little, in the hope that this incomprehensible weeping 
would stop. But it appeared, on tlie other hand, to be 
redoubled in intensity. He asked then, staring up at the 
ceiling, "Won't you tell me what you’re crying about?” 

■Giulia went on sobbing for a little and then answered, 
"For no reason at all . . . Because I’m a fool"; and there 
was already a faint note of comfort in her woebegone 
voice. 


Marcello looked towards her and repeated, “Come on 
, . . tell me what you're crying about." 

Giulia turned her eyes to his, and though they were still 
■filled with tears the light of hope seemed to be reflected 
in them; and then she smiled faintly and put out her 
hand and took the handkerchief from his pocket. She 
wiper her eyes, blew her nose, put the handkerchief back 
in his pocket and then, embracing him again, whispered, 
"If I tell you why I was crying, you’ll think I’m crazy." 

"Never mind,” he said, caressing her, “tell me." 

"Well, it was like this,” she said. "At lunch time I saw 


you were so absent-minded— so worried-looking, even— 
that I thought you'd already had enough of me and were 
regretting you had married me ... I thought perhaps 
it was because of what I told you in the train— you know, 
about that lawyer— and diat perhaps you’d realized you’d 
done a stupid thing, you, with the future you have in 
front of you, and with your intelligence and your good- 
ness as well, in marrying an unfortunate girl like me . . . 
And so, when I thought this, I also drought I'd take the 
first step . . . that I’d go away without saying anything 
to you, so as to save you an embarrassing good-bye . . . 
So I decided, as soon as we go back to the hotel, to pack' 
up and go . . . to go straight back to Italy and leave you . 
in Paris." 
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"I can’t believe you’re being serious,” said Mar 
astonished. 

“Perfectly serious,” she continued, smiling, and 
tered by his surprise. "In fact, while we were dotyn 
in the hall and you went away for a moment to buy 
cigarettes, I went to the head porter and asked hi 
engage me a berth in the Rome sleeping car for tbi 
. . . You see, I was quite serious.” 

“But you’re crazy,” said Marcello, raising his voi 
spite of himself. 

“I told you,” she answered, “that you’d think ] 
crazy . . . But at that moment I was certain, absol 
certain, that I'd be doing the best thing for you by le: 
you and going away . . . Yes, I was as certain as 
certain now,” she added, pulling herself up and tou( 
his lips lightly with hers, “that I’m giving you this ] 

“But why were you so certain?” asked Marcello, 
turbed. 

“I don’t know . . . never mind . . . There are 
hings one is certain of . . . without any particular 

AM 

on. 

“And then,” he could not help exclaiming, as th^ 
le felt some remote twinge of regret, “why did you ch 
ou mind?” 

“Why? Goodness knowsl . , . Perhaps it was bei 
ou looked at me in the elevator in a certain way— 
ny rate I had the impression tliat you looked at me 
ertain way . . . But then I remembered that I’d dec 
o go away and that I’d engaged a sleeping bertli, an 
hinking tliat now it was too late to turn back, I st: 
o cry . . 

Marcello said nothing. Guilia interpreted his silen 
ler own way, and asked him, “You’re annoyed, a 
ou? . . . You’re annoyed about the sleeping berth 
iut they’ll cancel it all right . . . One only has to 
wenty per cent.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he answered sloivly, as thoug 
vere thinking deeply. 

"Well tlien,” she said, stifling an incredulous lauj 
vhich, however, there was still a slight tremor 
‘thcn you’re annoyed because I didn’t really gr'_ 
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• “More absurdities.” he replied. But tWs time he felt he 
was not- being entirely sincere. So. as if to suppress any 
ultimate hesitation, any last regret, he added, “If you had 
gone .atvay, my %vhole life would have collapsed.” And 
this time it seemed to him that he had told the truth, 

■ even if in an ambigious manner. Would it not perhaps be 
a good thing if his life— that life that he had built up from 
the starting-point of the Lino affair— did really collapse 
entirely, instead of overloading itself with more burdens 
and more obligations, like some ridiculous building to 
which an infatuated owner goes on adding towers and 
turrets and balconies till finally he endangers its solidity? 
He felt Giulia’s arms enfold him even more closely, in an 
ainoTous embrace; and then heard her whisper, "Do you 
really mean tliat?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I really mean it.” 

“But what would you have done," she insisted, with a 
sort of self-satisfied, almost conceited curiosity, “if I had 
really left you and gone away? . . . Would you have run 
after me?” 

He hesitated before answering, and again he seemed 
; to hear in his own voice an echo of that distant regret. 
/ .“No, I don’t think so , . . Haven’t I told you already 
J ' . that my whole life would have collapsed?” 

... “Would you have stayed in France?” 

■; . ‘ “Yes, possibly.” 

“And what about your career? Would you have let 
that go to pieces?” 

“Without you, it wouldn’t have had any meaning,” he 
explainly calmly. “I do what I'm doing because of you.” 

“But what would you have done, then?” She seemed 
to be finding some cruel kind of pleasure in imagining 
him alone, without her. 

- - “I should have done what they all do, the people who 
leave their own country and their own professions for 
■ reasons of diis kind. I should have adapted myself to 
some sort of a job— as a scullion, or a sailor, or a chauf- 
feur ... or I should have enlisted in the Foreign Legion 
. . . But why are you so anxious to know?” 

"Well . . , it’s interesting ... In the 
... Under another name?” 
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: “Probably.” 

; “Where is the Foreign Legion stationed?” • 
j “In Morocco, I believe , . . and in other places too.” 

: “In Morocco . . . However, I didn’t go away,” she 
- aurmured, pressing herself against him tvith greedy, jeal; 
>us violence. Silence followed these words. Giuila did 
lot move, and Marcello, as he looked at her, saw that she 
lad closed her eyes. She appeared to be asleep. So he, too, 
losed his eyes, feeling that he tvould like to sleep. But he. 
,t>uld not, although he felt prostrated with a deadly 
reariness and langour. He tvas conscious of a deep and 
iainful feeling, as of a rebellion of his whole being; and 
i strange smile kept recurring in his mind. He was like 
i wire, simply a human wire tlirough which flowed, cease- 
lessly, an electric current of terrifying energy' whose re- 
usal or acceptance did not depend on him. A wire like 
;hose high-tension cables on pylons bearing the notice: 
'.‘Beware: Danger.” He ^vas simply one of those conduc- 
/or-wires, and sometimes the current hummed through 
his body without troubling him, infusing, in fact, an in- 
ixeased measure of vitality into him. But at other tirnes 
(-as, for instance, now— seeming to be too strong, too in- 
tense; and then he longed to be, not a taut, vibrating 
jvire, but one that had been pulled down and left to rust 
an a pile of rubbish in some factory yard. Why, in any 
case, should he have to endure this transmission of cur- 
rent, when so many others were not even touched by it? 
And again, why ivas there never any interruption of the 
current, why did it never, for one single moment, cease to 
flow through him? The smile diverged and branched out 
into questions that had no answer; and all the time his 
painful, aching languor increased, clouding his mind, 
dimming the mirror of his consciousness. At last he dozed 
off, and it seemed to him that sleep had in some way in- 
terrupted the current and that he was really, for once, a 
piece of broken-off, rusty wire thrown into a comer with 
other refuse. But at tlie same moment he felt a hand touch 
him arm. He jumped up into a sitting position and saw 
Giulia standing beside the bed, fully dressed and with 
her hat on. She said in a low voice, “Are you asleep? 
Oughtn’t we to be going to Quadri’s?” 
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curiosity— Giulia was stretching her neck in order to ob- 
serve the other woman, whom, owing to her otvn half- 
recumbent position, she could see only imperfectly. At, 
last, without moving, Lina said in a low voice, "You don’t 
mind my staying like this for a little?" 

"No, but soon I must get dressed." „ 

After a moment’s silence Lina went on, as though re- 
suming an earlier conversation, “How silly you are, 
though . . What would it matter to you? . . . Why, you 
yourself said that if you weren’t married you’d have noth- ' 
ing against it.” 

"Perhaps I said tliat," Giulia replied almost coquettish- 
ly, "so as not to ofiend you. . . Besides, I am married." 

Marcello, watching, saw that Lina, while she was speak- 
ing, had taken one arm from around Giulia’s legs and was 
moving her hand slowly, tenaciously upward along her 
thigh, pushing back the edge of the towel as it went. 
“Married!" she said, tvith intense sarcasm, and without 
interrupting her slow approach, "and who to, my God!" 

; "I like him," said Giulia. Lina’s hand, hesitating, in- 
sinuating as the head of a snake, now moved from Giulia’s 
hip to her naked groin. But Giulia took hold of it by the 
wrist and guided it firmly dotvnward again, adding in an 
indulgent tone, like a governess scolding a restless child, 
"Don’t imagine that I don’t see you.” 

Lina took Giulia’s hand and began sloivly, thought- 
fully kissing it, now and then rubbing her whole face 
violently against the palm, like a dog. “Little silly!" she 
breathed, with intense tenderness. 

A long silence followed. The concentrated passion that 
emanated from every one of Lina’s movements contrasted 
in a singular manner with Giulia’s vagueness and indif- 
ference. The latter no longer appeared to be even curious; 
and though she abandoned her hand to Lina’s kisses and 
rubbings, she was looking around the room as if search- 
ing for some excuse. At last she withdrew her hand and 
started to get up, saying, “Now I really must get dressed." 

Lina leaped nimbly to her feet, exclaiming, "Don’t 
move. . . Just tell me where the things are. . . I’ll dress 
you." 

Standing there, with her back to the door, she hid Giu- 
agfi 



I completely, Marcello heard his wife’s voice say. with 
laugh, "You want to be my maid too, do you?” 

“Why should you mind? ... It doesn’t make any dif- 
rence to you . . . and it gives me so much pleasure.” 
“No, I’ll dress myself.” Out of Lina’s fully-dressed fig- 
e, as though by duplication, issued Giulia, completely 
ked. She passed on tiptoe in front of Marcello’s eyes 
id disappeared at the far end of the room. Then he 
ard her voice saying, “Please don't look at me . . . 
rn the other way. . . You make me feel embarrassed.” 
“Embarrassed with me? . . . But I’m a woman, too.” 
“Yes, in a sort of way you’re a woman . . . but you 
ok at me as if you were a man.” 

“Well, you might as well say frankly that you’d rather 
vent away.” 

“No, stay, but don’t look at me.” 

“I’m not looking at you . . . you silly, why d’you 
ink I should want to look at you?” 

“Don’t get angry. . . What I mean is that, if you hadn’t 
oken to me in that way before, I shouldn’t now be em- 
irrassed and you could look at me as much as you liked.” 
liis was said in a half-stifled voice which seemed to come 
3m inside a dress that she was slipping over her head. 
“Don’t you want me to help you?” 

“Oh my goodness, if you really want to so much. . .” 
Determined yet lacking assurance in her movements, 
:sitating though aggressive, filled with fervor and at the 
me time humiliated, Lina moved forward, was out- 
led for a moment in front of Marcello, and then dis- 
)peared in tlie direction of tliat part of the room whence 
iulia’s voice came. There was a moment’s silence and 
en Giulia, in an impatient but not hostile tone, ex- 
aimed, “Ugh, how tiresome you are!” Lina said noth- 
g. The light of the lamp fell on the empty bed, showing 
3 the hollow place left by Giulia’s hips in the damp 
wel. Marcello left tlie crack in the door and went back 
ito the corridor. 

By the time he had taken a few steps he realized that 
is surprise and agitation had led him, quite unconscious- 
, to perform a significant act; automatically heji-ad 
Tished between his fingers the gardenia given him ' 
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I man arid destined by him for Lina. He dropped the 
wef on the carpet and made his way to the staircase. 

He went down to the ground floor and out into the 
■eet, in the deceptive, hazy dimness of twilight.^ The 
inps.were already lit— white clusters on distant bridges, 
How lamps in pairs on vehicles, the red rectangles of. 
indows; and night was rising like a somber cloud of 
loke to the clear green sky from behind the black out- 
ne of roofs and spires on tlie opposite bank of the river, 
[arcello went over to the parapet and leaned his elbows 
a it, looking down at the darkened Seine whirling along 
1 its black flood strings of jewels and circlets of dia- 
londs. The feeling he was now experiencing was nearer 
3 the deathly quiet that follows disaster than to the tu- 
lult of disaster itself. He knew that, for a few hours 
uring that afternoon, he had believed in love; now he 
ealized that he tvas revolving in a topsy-turvy, sterile 
iTorld in which real love did not occur, but merely sensual 
elationships, from the most natural and ordinary to the 
nost abnormal and unusual. Certainly the feeling that 
jino had had for him had not been love: no more was 
rina’s feeling for Giulia. Love did not enter into his own 
elations widi his wife; and perhaps even Giulia, indul- 
;ent as she was, and tempted, almost, as she had been, by 
-ina’s advances, did not love him with a real love. In this 
jbscme and reeling world, like a stormy twilight, these 
imbiguous figures of men-women and women-men whose 
tmbiguity, when they met, was mingled and redoubled, 
jCemed to hint at some meaning which in itself was also 
ambiguous, but whidi was bound up, nevertheless— so it 
appeared to him— with his own destiny and with impossi- 
bility, already proved, of escaping it. Since there was no 
love, and simply because of that, he would continue to be 
what he^ had hitherto been, would carry his mission to 
completion, would persist in his intention to create a fam- 
ily with Giulia— Giulia the animal, Giulia the unforesee- 
^le. This was normality, this makeshift, this empty form. 
Outside it, all was confusion and caprice. 

He^ felt himself driven to act in this way owing, also, to 
Ae light now thrown on Lina’s behavior. She despised 
him, and probably hated him too, as she had declared she 
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did when she was still being sincere; but in order not 
sever tlreir relationship and so preclude the possibility 
seeing Giulia, to whom she had been attracted, she h 
contrived to simulate a feeling of love for him. ^farcei 
realized now that from her, henceforward, he could ( 
pect neither understanding nor pity; and in face of tl 
final, irremediable hostility, armored, as it was, with s( 
ual abnormality, with political aversion and with moi 
contempt, he had a feeling of acute and helpless pa: 
And so that light in her eyes and on her brow, that ligl 
so pure, so intelligent, that had fascinated him, wou 
never be directed on him, to illuminate and soothe hi 
with its affection. Lina would always prefer to humilit 
and degrade it in flattery, in entreaty, in hellish embrac 
He recalled, at this point, how v.'hen he saw her press li 
face against Giulia's knees, he had been smitten v.'ith t 
same sense of profanation tliat he had felt in the house 
S., W’hen he saw the prostitute Luisa submitting to t 
embrace of Orlando. Giulia was not Orlando, he thougl 
but he had desired that that brow should not be humbl 
before anyone; and he had been disappointed. 

As he stood there thinking, night had fallen. Marcel 
straightened himself up and turned toward the hotel. I 
was just in time to catch sight of the white figure of Lii 
coming out of the door and hurr)’ing to a car parked 1 
tire pavement. He was struck by her contented and almc 
furtive air, like that of a weasel or a stoat slinking aw; 
from a hen coop with its prey in its mouth. It was not t) 
attitude of one who had been repulsed, he thought; qui 
the opposite. Perhaps Lina had managed to extract son 
promise from Giulia; or perhaps Giulia, out of wearinc 
or sensual passivity, had gone so far as to permit son 
caress or other, valueless to herself, indulgent as she w 
both to herself and to others, but very precious to Lin 
In the meantime Lina had opened the door of the c: 
and had got into it, sitting down sideways and then pul 
ing in her legs. Marcello saw her go past, holding higi 
in profile, her beautiful, proud, delicate face, her hand 
on the wheel. The car vanished in the distance and bt 
went back into the hotel. 

He went up to tlieir room anc 
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inff. The room was ali in order, and Giulia was sitting, 
Euliy dressed in ’frorit o£ the dressing table, finishing her 
hair. Without , turning she asked quietly, “Is that you?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered Marcello, sitting down on the 
bed. 

He waited a moment and then asked, "Did you enjoy 
yourself?" 

Immediately, vivaciously, his wife turned half around 
frora the table and replied, “Yes, very much indeed. . . 
We saw such a lot of lovely things and I left my heart 
behind in at least ten different shops.” 

Marcello said nothing. Giulia finished doing her hair 
in silence, then rose and came and sat beside him on the 
bed. She was wearing a black dress with a wide, ornate 
dicolletage that revealed the firm, brown curves of her 
.breasts like two fine fruits in a basket. A scarlet artificial 
rose was fastened at her shoulder. Her gentle, youthful 
face with its big smiling eyes and its full mouth wore its 
usual expression of sensual gaiety. In a smile that was per- 
haps unconscious Giulia showed, between her brightly 
painted lips, her regular teeth of brilliant, spotless white- 
ness. She took his hand affectionately, and said, “Now 
Just imagine what happened to me.” 

"What?” 

"This lady, Professor Quadri's tvife. . . Well, just fan- 
cy .. . she’s not a normal woman.” 

“What d'you mean?” 

“She’s one of those women who love other women . . . 

. and in fact, just imagine, she’s fallen in love with me . . , 
just like that ... at first sight. . . She told me after 
you’d gone away. . . That’s why she insisted so much on 
my staying and resting at her flat. . . She made me a regu- 
lar, proper declaration of love. . . Whoever could have 
thought it?” 

“And you— what did you do?” 

I wasn t expecting it at all. . . I was just dropping off 
to sleep, because I really was tired. . . At first I hardly 
understood. . , Then at last I did understand, and I ' 
really didn t know how to take it. . . You see, it was real, 
raging passion, just like a man. . , Tell me truthfully, ; 
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would you ever have expected that, from a tvoman like 
her, so self-controlled, so very self-possessed?” 

"No,” answered Marcello gently, "I shouldn’t have ex- 
pected it . . . any more than I should expect," he addeci 
“that you would reciprocate such effusions.” 

“Good heavens, are you by any chance jealous?” she ex- 
claimed, bursting into a delighted, joyous laugh, “jealous 
of a woman? Even supposing I’d paid any attention to 
her, you oughtn’t to be jealous. . . A woman isn’t a man. 
. . . But you can reassure yourself . . . practically noth- 
ing happened between us.” 

“Practically nothing?” 

“I said practically,” she replied in a reticent tone, “be- 
cause, when I saw she was in such despair, I did allow her 
to squeeze my hand while she was bringing me to the 
hotel in her car.” 

“Only just to squeeze your hand?" 

"But you are jealous,” she exclaimed again, highly de- 
lighted. “You really are jealous. . . I've never seen you 
like that before. . . Well, if you really want to know,” 
she went on after a moment, “I also allowed her to give 
me a kiss . . . but only like one sister to another. . . 
Then, as she went on insisting and I got bored, I sent her 
away. . . That was all. . . Now, tell me, are you still 
jealous?” 

Marcello had prolonged the conversation about Lina 
mainly in order to furnish himself with yet another proof 
of the difference between himself and his wife— he whose 
whole life %vas upset because of a thing that had never 
happened, and she who was open to every sort of experi- 
ence, indulgent, forgetful in the flesh even more quickly 
than in the spirit. He asked gently, “But you yourself, in 
the past, have you never had any relationship of that 
kind?” 

“No, never,” she ans^vered with decision. This curt tone 
was so unusual in her tliat Marcello knmv at once that she 
was lying. “Come on,” he insisted; “why lie about it? . . . 
No one who knew nothing about these tilings would have 
behaved as you did with Signora Qua ’ ■ 

“But ivhat does it matter to you? 

2.11 


"It interests ttie to know." 

Giulia sat silent for a moment, with downcast cyc6, 
hen said slowly, "You. see, the business with that man, 
hat lawyer.' i Until the day I met you it had given me a 
real’ horror of men. . . Well, I had a friendship, but it 
iidfTt-last long . . . with a girl, a student she was. of my 
awn age. . . She was really fond of me, and it was mainly 
that afeciion of hers, at a moment when I needed it bad- 
ly, that persuaded me. . . Then she became possessive, 
exacting and jealous, and so I broke it all off. . . J still 
see her occasionally in Rome, in one place or another. 
. . .. Poor dear, she’s still very fond of me." Her face, after 
a moment of reticence and embarrassment, had now re- 
sumed its customary placid expression. Taking his hand, 
she added, "Don’t worry, and don’t be jealous; you knotv 
1 don’t love anyone except you.” 

“Yes, I know," said Marcello. He remembered Giulia’s 
tears in the sleeping car, and her attempt at suicide, and 
knew that she was sincere. From a conventional point of 
yview she had looked on her lost virginity as a betrayal of 
trust, but she attached no real importance to her past 
'=errors. 

“But I tell you,” Giulia was saying, “that woman really 
is crazy. . . D'you know what she wants us to do? She 
wants us all to go a few days from now to Savoy, where 
they have a house. . . In fact, just fancy, she’s already 
worked out a program." 

“What program?" 

. "Her husband leaves tomorrow. She is staying a few 
days more in Paris. . . She says it’s on business of her 
own, but I’m convinced it’s really for me she's staying. . . 
.Then she proposes we should all leave together and go 
•and spend a week with them in the mountains. . . The 
fact that we're on our honeymoon doesn’t seem to enter 
her head. . . For hex, it’s just as though you didn’t exist 
... She tvrote doxvn the address of the house in Savoy for 
me, and made me swear I would persuade you to accept 
file invitation. . ." 

“What is the address?" 

There it is,” said Giulia, pointing to a piece of paper 
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n the marble top of the bedside table, “but, good heav- 
DS, you don’t really want to accept?” 

“No, I don’t, but perhaps you do?” 

“For goodness’ sake, d’you really think I take any notice 
f that woman? . . . I’ve told you already that I sent.her 
way because she annoyed me with her persistence*.” Giu- 
ia had risen from the bed and, still talking, went out of 
be room. “By the way,” she called from the bathroom, 
someone telephoned for you about half an hour ago. . . 
t was a man’s voice, an Italian. . . He wouldn’t say who 
le was . . . but he left a number and said would you 
ing him as soon as you can. . . I put down the number 
n that same piece of paper.” 

Marcello took up the paper, pulled out a notebook, 
rom his pocket and carefully wrote down both the ad- 
Iress of the Quadris’ house in Savoy and Orlando’s tele- 
)hone number. He felt he had now come to himself again 
iter the transient exaltation of the afternoon; and he 
)erceived this, in particular, from the mechanical nature 
tf his actions and from the resigned melancholy that ac- 
ompanied them. It was all over then, he thought, put- 
ing the notebook back in his pocket, and that fleeting 
ippearance of love in his life had been, after all, merely 
he shock of his life’s adjustment into its final, settled 
orm. He thought again for a moment of Lina, and 
eemed to discern an unmistakable sign of fate in her 
udden passion for Giulia, which, %vhile it had allowed 
lim to find out the address of the house in Savoy, had at 
he same time brought it about that, when Orlando and 
lis men presented themselves there, she would not yet 
lave arrived. Quadri’s solitary departure and Lina’s re- 
naming in Paris fitted perfectly, in fact, into the plan of 
lis mission. If things had gone differently, it was not clear, 
low he and Orlando could have brought it to a satisfac- 
:ory conclusion. 

He got up, called to his wife that he was going down to 
vait for her in the hall, and went out. There was a tele- 
ahone bootli at tlie end of the corridor, and he j«ent to it 
in a leisurely, almost automatic, manner. It v >^.^tlie 
;ound of the Secret Service man’s voice issu: _ -^5. ^he 
receiver and asking him, in a jo 
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where are we going to have this little dinner of ours? 
that seeriied to bring him out of tlie cloud of his own 
tlioughts. Quite calmly, speaking slowly but clearly, he 
proceeded to inform Orlaiido of Quadri’s journey. 


CHAPTER 15 


As THEY got out of the taxi in a narrow street in the Latin 
Quarter, Marcello looked up at the sign over the door. Le 
Coq au Vin was written in white letters on a brown back- 
^ound at the first floor level of an old gray house. They 
wehfinto the restaurant. A red velvet divan ran all round 
the room; the tables were in a row in front of the divan; 
and old rectangular mirrors in gilt frames reflected in the 
quiet light the central chandelier and the heads of the 
*iew customers. Marcello saw Quadri sitting in a corner 
?{beside his wife. Dressed in black, and shorter than her by 
,'a whole head, he was looking over his spectacles at the 
menu. Lina, on the other hand, in a black velvet dress 
that emphasized the whiteness of her arms and breast and 
the pallor of her face, was sitting erect and motionless and 
seemed to be anxiously watching the door. She jumped 
, to her feet when slie saw Giulia, and behind her, almost 
hidden by her, the professor also rose. The two women 
" shook hands. Marcello raised his eyes and saw, suspended 
in tire unostentatious yellow light of one of the mirrors, 
an incredible apparition— the head of Orlando, gazing 
; at them. At the same moment the restaurant clock came to 
‘ life, its metal entrails began to writhe and moan, and 
: finally it struck the hour. “Eight o’clock," he heard Lina 
exclaim in a contented tone; "How punctual you arel" 
Marcello shuddered, and, as the dock continued to strike 
its mournful, solemn-sounding notes, stretched out his 
hand to shake the hand that Quadri offered him., The ' 
clock struck its last note with energy, and then, as he 
pressed Quadri’s palm against his own, he remembered , 
that, according to agreement, it was this handshake that 
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was to point out the victim to Orlando, and suddenly was 
almost tempted to stoop and kiss Quadri on his left cheek, 
just as Judas had done, to whom he had jestingly com- 
pared himself that afternoon. He actually seemed to feel 
the rough contact of that cheek beneath his lips, and won- 
dered at so strong a power of suggestion. Then he looked 
up again at the mirror; Orlando’s head was still there, 
hanging in the void, staring at them. At last they sat 
down, Quadri and himself on chairs and the two women, 
opposite them, on the divan. 

"The wine waiter arrived tvith his list, and Quadri began 
ordering the wines with extreme care. He seemed, com- 
pletely absorbed in this occupation and had a long dis- 
cussion with the waiter about the quality of his wines, 
that he appeared to know very well. Finally he ordered 
a dry white wine to go with the fish, a red wine ivith the 
roast, and some champagne on ice. The wine waiter was 
succeeded by the other waiter, with whom the same scene 
was repeated: knowing discussions about various dishes, 
hesitations, reflections, questions, answers, and finally the 
ordering of three dishes, /tors d’oeuvres, fish and meat. In 
the meantime Lina and Giulia conversed in low tones, 
and Marcello, his eyes fixed on Lina, had fallen into a 
kind of dream. He still seemed to hear the frantic striking 
of the clock behind him while he was shaking hands with 
Quadri, he seemed to see again the decapitated head of 
Orlando looking at him out of the mirror; and he knew 
that never, as at that moment, had he been so 'dearly 
confronted with his destiny. He was like a stone standing 
in the middle of a crossroad, witli two roads, different but 
of equally derisive importance, leading away from him, 
one on each side. He started when he heard Quadri asking 
him, in his usual indifferent tone, “Been going around 
Paris?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Like it?” 

“Ver}’ much.” 

“Yes, it’s a likeable place,” said Quadri, as though 
speaking on liis own account and almost making a con- 
cession to Marcello, “but I wish ork-P vnnr r.— ntion 

to that point that I’ve already 
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n^t the vicious city, filled with corruption, that die news-, 
'apers in Italy talk about. . . I’m certain you have that 
^ . .■ .(vhich doesn’t correspond to reality." 


said Marcello, a little sur- 


iea, and its an : ^ 

“No, I haven’t that idea, 

^^‘Tm -astonished that you haven’t," said the professor 
without looking at him, "all the young men of your gen- 
iration have ideas of that kind. . . They think you can’t 
be- strong widiout being austere, and in order to feel 
austere they invent fantastic theories of an impossible 
kind.’” 

"I don't think I’m particularly austere, said Marcello. 

"I'm sure you are, and I’ll prove it to you,” said the 
professor. He waited till the waiter had put down the 
dishes of hors d’oetivres and then went on. "Now. . . I 
bet that while I was ordering the wines you were secretly 
wondering that 1 could appreciate such diings. . . Isn’t 
diat so?” 

How had he guessed that? Marcello unwilling admitted, 
"You may be rigiit . . . but there’s no hann in it. . . 
The reason win 1 thought so was that you yourself have 
what you call an austere look.” 

.?.f “But not like sours, my dear boy, not like yours,” re- 
■peated the proiessor pleasantly. “But let me go on. . . 
Nosv tell me ihe truth— you don't like svine and you don’t 
understand it." 

“No, to tell the truth 1 haidly ever drink,” said Mar- 
cello; "but svh.'it does tit. it matter?” 

“It matters a gie.it deal.” said Qiiadri quietly. "A very 
great deal. . . .And I'm also willing to bet that you don’t 
appreciate good tood.” 

“lent—” began .Marcello. 

You eat in oider tcj eat,” finished the professor with 
an accent of triumph, "svliich is just what I meant. . 
And finally 1 ni sure v<,u h.ive a prejudice against love- 
making. . . If, lor instance, you see a couple kissing each 
other in a public paik, your first impulse is one of con- 
demnation and disgust, and in all probability you will 
infer that the city in which the park is situated is a shame- 
less city. . . Isn't that so?” 

Marcello understood now what Quadri was getting at. 
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He said, with an eEEort, "I don’t infer anything. 1 . It' 
sinaply that I was probably not bom with a taste for thes 
things.” 

“It’s not only that, but for you, those that do have sue 
tastes are blameworthy and ^erefore to be despised. . 
Admit that’s what you feel.” 

“No, it’s not that; they're different from me, that’s all. 

"He that is not with us is against us,” said the professor 
making a sudden sortie into politics. “That’s one of th 
slogans that they love repeating, in Italy and in othe 
places too, nowadays, isn't it?” He had meanwhile startei 
eating, and with such gusto that his spectacles had go 
pushed out of place. 

"It doesn't seem to me,” said Marcello drily, “that po! 
itics have anything to do with these matters.” 

“Edmondo," said Lina. 

“Yes, my dear?” 

"You promised me we wouldn't talk about politics.” 

"But we’re not talking about politics,” said Quadri 
"we’re talking about Paris. . . In short,” he concluded 
"since Paris is a city where people love to eat and drinl 
to dance and kiss in the parks, in fact to amtise themselve 
—I’m sure your opinion of Paris can only be unfavorable.’ 

This time Marcello said nothing. Giulia, with a smile 
answered for him: “Anyhow I like the people of Pari 
very much indeed. . . They’re so gay.” 

“Well said. Signora,” the professor approved; “yoi 
must try and cure your husband.” 

“But he’s not ill.” 

“Yes, he is; he’s ill tvith austerity,” said the professor 
his head bent over his plate. And he added, almost be 
ttveen his teeth, “Or rather, austerity is just a symptom.' 

It now seemed obvious to Marcello that the professor- 
who, according to what Lina had told him, knew all aboui 
him—tvas amusing himself by playing \vith him h’ke a cal 
with a mouse. He could not help thinking that it was a 
very innocent game compared with his own somber one^ 
which had been started that afternoon at the Qitachi^ 
flat and which was destined to finish bloodily at theviHa 
in Savoy. With a sort of m*’’ — offtctiness — 
asked Lina, "Do I j cally seem 


'He saw her studying him with a cold, rductant eye, in 
rvhich he discerned, to his distress, the profound aversion 
which She cherished for him. Then, evidently, Lina d& 
cided’to resume the role of amorous woman that she had 
Men it upon herself to play, for she replied, with a forced 
smile, "I don’t know you well enough. • • You certainty 
•give one the impression of being very serious.” 

■ -“Ai, that’s certainly true,” said Giulia, looking affec- 
tionately at her husband. “1 suppose I’ve seen him smile 
perhaps a dozen times. . . Serious is the word.” 

Lina was gazing fixedly at him now, with malicious in- 
. teritness, “No,” she said slowly, "no, I was wrong. . . Seri- 
' Gus is not the word. . . Worried would be more correct.” 

■ “Worried about what?” 

Marcello saw her shrug her shoulders, indifferently. 
"That, of course, I don’t know.” But, at the same moment, 
to his great surprise, he felt her foot, under the table, slow- 
ly and deliberately first touching his own lightly and then 
pressing it. 

Then Quadri said in a kindly manner, "Clerici, don’t 
worry too much about looking worried. . . It’s nothing 
ig'but talk, just to pass the time. . . You’re on your honey- 
' moon— that’s the only thing that ought to worry you. . . 
Isn’t that true, Signora?” He smiled at Giulia, with that 
■ smile of his whicli looked like a grimace caused by some 
mutilation; and Giulia smiled back at him, saying gaily, 
“Perhaps it’s just that that’s worrying him— isn’t that so, 
Marcello?” 

' Lina still continued to press his foot with hers, and he 
experienced at this contact a sense of duplication— as 
, though the ambiguity of his love-relationships had now 
been transferred to his whole life and there were two 
situations instead of only one: the first, in which he point- 
ed out Quadri to Orlando and went back to Italy with 
Giulia, tlie second in which he saved Quadri, deserted 
- Giulia, and stayed in Paris with Lina. The two situations, 
like two superimposed photographs, cut across eadi other 
, and were confused by the varying colors of his feelings of 
; regret and horror, of hope and of melancholy, of resima- 
tion and of revolt. He knew perfectly well that Lina was 
pressing his feet merely in order to deceive him and to 
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perform faithfully her role of the -tvoman in love; atid yet, 
absurd though it was, he almost hoped that this was not . 
true and that she did seriously love him. He w^ wond,er- 
ing all the time why in the tvorld she had chosen, oiit of 
so many possible ones, this particular method— so tradi-' 
tional and so common— of expressing sentimental under-’ 
standing, and he seemed to find in that choice another 
sign of her settled contempt for him, as a person who did 
not require very much subtlety or inventiveness to deceive 
him. Meanwhile Lina, still pressing his foot and gazing at 
him with intention, was saying, “About this honeymoon 
of yours. . . I’ve already spoken to Giulia, but as I know 
Giulia won’t have the courage to speak to you about it, 
I’m going to make the suggestion myself. . . Why don't 
you come and spend the last part of it in Savoy? . . . 
With us? . . . We shall be there the whole summer. . . 
We’ve got a lovely spare room. • . You could stay a week 
or ten days or as long as you like . . . and go straight 
back to Italy from there.’’ 

So, Marcello said to himself, almost disappointed, so 
that was the cause of the foot-pressing. It occurred to him 
again, this time with a touch of spite, how extremely well 
the invitation to Savoy fitted in with Orlando’s plan; if 
they accepted tlie invitation, they would keep Lina in 
Paris and in the meantime Orlando would have plenty of 
time to deal with Quadri do%vn there in tlie mountains. 
He said slowly, “Personally I’ve nothing against a jaunt 
' to Savoy . . . but not for a week or so . . . not before 
we’ve seen Paris.’’ 

“But that’s perfect,’’ cried Lina at once, triumphantly; 
“you can come down there with me. . . My husband’s 
, going on tomorrow. . . I’ve got to stay anotlier week in 
Paris too.’’ 

Marcello observed that her foot was no longer pressing 
against his. As the need tliat had inspired it ceased, so the 
. flattery ceased also; and Lina had not even thought to 
thank him by a glance. From Lina his eyes moved to bis 
wife, and he saw tliat she was looking displeased. Then 
she said, “I’m sorry I can’t agree with my husband . • ; 

; and I’m sorry also if I seem i 
... but it’s impossible for u 
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"Why?" Marcello could not help exclaiming. “After 

ins. . • • , , 

‘JAfter Paris, as you know, we ve got to go to the Cote 

Azur to join those friends of ours.” This was a lie,, for 
ley bad no, friends on the C6te d’Azur. Marcello saw that 
dulia was lying in order to get rid of Lina and at the 
ime time to demonstrate to him her indifference to the 
ther woman. But there %vas a danger that Lina, disgusted 
t.Giulia’s refusal, might leave with Quadri. It was neces- 
ary, therefore, to guard against this and to make his re- 
alcitrant ivife accept the invitation rvithout more ado. 
ie said hastily, “Oh, those people-we can give that up 
f necessary. . . We can see them at any time.” 

“The C6te d'Azurl— but how awful,” exclaimed Lina, 
deased at Marcello’s siding with her. And she went on, in 
i gay, impetuous, singsong voice, “Whoever goes to the 
16te d’Azurl . . . South American adventurers, co- 
:ottes. . 

"Yes, but we promised to go,” said Giulia obstinately. 

Again Marcello felt Lina's foot pressing his own. With 
in effort, he said, “Come on, Giulia, why shouldn’t we 
iccept?” 

“Well, if you really want to. . . .” she replied, bending 
ier head. 

He saw Lina, at these words, turn toward Giulia with a 
iisturbed, sad, irritated, surprised look on her face, “But 
why?” she cried, with a kind of wondering consternation 
in her voice, “what is it? . . . Just that you want to see 
that horrible Cote d’Aziu? . . . That’s simply being pro- 
vincial. . . Nobody but provincials wants to visit the 
Cote d’Azur. . , I assure you no one in your place would 
hesitate for a moment. . . Whyl” she went on suddenly, 
with desperate vivacity, “there must be some reason that 
you re not telling us. . , Perhaps you’ve taken a dislike 
to my husband and me?” 

Marcello could not but admire the violence of passion 
that permtted^ Lina to make what was, in effect, a lover’s 
^ne with Giulia in his orvn and Quadri’s presence. 
Giulia, somewhat surprised, protested, “Please . . . real- 
ly, . . Wliat are you saying?" 

Quadri, who was silently eating and appeared to be en- 
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joying his food rather than listening to the conversation, 
observed with his usual indifference, “Lina, you’re em- 
barrassing the lady. . . Even if she has taken a dislike to 
us, as you say, she’ll never tell us so.’’ 

“Yes, you’ve taken a dislike to us,’’ Lina went on, taking 
no notice of her husband, “or rather, perhaps it’s me 
you’ve taken a dislike to. - . Is that so, my dear? . ... 
You’ve taken a dislike to me. . . One imagines,’’ she v/ent‘ 
on, turning to Marcello and still speaking with that same 
desperate social vivacity which hinted at things it did not 
say, “One imagines that somebody likes one, and some- 
times, instead, it’s just the people one wants to be liked by 
who simply can’t bear one. . , Now be truthful, my dear, 
and admit that you can’t bear me. . . And while I’m talk- 
ing like this and stupidly insisting that you should come 
and stay with us in Savoy, you’re thing, ‘What does this 
crazy woman tvant of me? How is it she doesn’t, realize 
that I can’t endure her face, her voice, or her manners - 
her whole personality, in fact?’ ... Be truthful, admit 
that’s just the kind of thing you’re thinking at this very 
moment’’ 

Now, thought Marcello, she had abandoned all pru- 
dence; and if it was perhaps possible for the husband to 
attribute no importance to these heart-wrung insinua- 
tions, he himself— for whose benefit, according to the 
pretence, all this insistence was being displayed— could 
hardly fail to realize for whom they were really intended. 
Giulia, mildly astonished, protested, “But what are you 
thinking about ... I should really like to know why you 
think these things.’’ 

“So it’s true,’’ exclaimed the afflicted woman, “you /lave 
taken a dislike to me." Then, turning to her husband, she 
said, with febrile, bitter complacency, “You see, Edmon- 
do, you said she wouldn’t tell me. . . But now she has 
told me: she has taken a dislike to me." 

“I didn’t say that,” said Giulia smiling; "I never even 
dreamed of such a thing. . .’’ 

“You didn’t say it but you made it sahh 

Quadri, Avithout raising bis eyes from 
“Lina, I don't understand ivbv 1'°^ a rfishy‘- 
this. . . Why should Signora 


to voli? She's only loiown you for a few hours, and prob- 
ably she hasn’t any parUculkr feeling about you. 

Marcello saw that he would have to intervene again; 
Lina’s 'eyes, angry and almost insulting in their look of 
scorn Wd imperiousness, demanded it of him. She was no 
longer pressing his foot now, but, with crazy imprudence, ■ 
at- a moment when he happened to place his hand on the 
'table, she pretended to be taking some salt and gave his 
fingers a squeeze. He said, in a conciliating but decisive 
m^ner, "Giulia and I, on the contrary, both like you very , 
much indeed . . . and we accept your invitation with 
pleasure. . . We'll certainly come— won’t we, Giulia?” 

"Yes, of course,” said Giulia, suddenly surrendering; 
‘‘it was only because of that engagement of ours. . . We 
really wanted to accept.” 

“Splendid . . . Then that’s understood . . . We'll 
leave together in a week’s time.” Lina was radiant, and at 
once started to talk of the walks they would take in Savoy, 
of the beauty of that part of the country, of the house in 
which they would be staying. Marcello noticed, however, 
that she talked in a confused way, more in obedience, as 
^ it were, to an urge to sing— like a bird suddenly gladdened 
‘ by a ray of sunshine inside its cage- than to the necessity 
of saying anything particular or giving any particular in- 
formation. And, just as a bird gains vigor from its own 
singing, so did she appear to become intoxicated with the 
sound of her own voice, tliat trembled with the exultation 
of an imprudent, uncontrolled delight. Feeling himself 
excluded from the conversation between the two women, 
Marcello almost mechanically looked up at the mirror 
hanging at Quadri’s back; the honest, good-natured face 
of Orlando was still there, suspended in the void, decap- 
itated but alive. But it was no longer alone; beside it, in 
profile, no less precise and no less absurd, another head 
could now be seen, talking to the head of Orlando. It was 
the head of a bird of prey, but with nothing of the eagle 
about it; of a bird of prey of a poor, inferior species— with 
small, dull, deep-set eyes beneath a low forehead; a large, 
melan^oly, beaky nose; hollow cheeks ivith the shadow of 
Mceticism upon them; a small mouth; a shriveled chin. 
Marcello allowed his eyes to rest for some time upon this 
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face, ivondering if he had seen it before; and he stai 
when Quadri's voice asked him, "By the way", Clerid , 
If I asked a favor of you . . . would you grant it me?' 

It was an unexpected question; and Marcello not 
that Quadri had waited to ask it until his wife had at 
stopped talking. "Certainly," he said, “if it's in' 
power.” 

It seemed to him that Quadri looked at his wife be 
he spoke, as if to have her corroboration of an agreen 
already discussed and arranged. “It's about the follov 
matter,” Quadri then said, in a tone of voice both ge 
and cynical, "You are certainly not ignorant of my ac 
ties here in Paris and of the reason why I have never g 
back to Italy . . . Now we have friends in Italy t 
whom we correspond as best ive can . . . One of 
methods we use is to entrust letters to people who 1 
no concern with politics, or who anyhow are not suspei 
of carrying on any political activities ... 1 thought 
haps you would take one of these letters to Italy for 
. . . and post it at the first station you happen to c< 
to— Turin, for instance.” 

There was a silence. Marcello now realized that Qi 
ri’s request had no other purpose than to put him to 
test, or, at the least, to embarrass him; and he also 
that it was made by agreement tvith Lina. Prob; 
Quadri, faithful to his system of persuasion, had ( 
vinced his wife of the expedience of this plan— though 
to such an extent as to modify her hostility towards 
cello. The latter thought he could guess this from 
cold, drawn, almost irritated look on her face. But 
could not, for the moment, perceive what other pur[ 
Quadri could have in view. To gain time, he answe 
“But if they find out, I shall end up in orison." 

Quadri smiled and said, jokingly, "That wouldn’t 
any great harm . . . On tlie contrary, for us it ivoulc 
quite a good thing . . . Don’t you know tliat polit 
movements require martyrs and victims?” 

Lina frowned but said nothing. Giulia looked at h 
cello anxiously. It was obvious that she wanted her 1 
band to refuse. Marcello resumed, slowly, “In Lact, 
really almost want the letter to be discovert 
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-"No, nbt that," .said the professor, pouring' himself, 
some wifie in a playful, careless manner which, for some 
reason, almost made Marcello sorry for him, “What we ; 
want is' that the greatwt possible number of people should 
compromise themselves and fight on our side . . . Going 
to prison for our cause is only one of a ye^ large number , 
of ways of compromising oneself and joining in the stfug-. 
gle—certainly hot the only one.” He drank slowly; then 
went on, seriously and in an unexpected manner. “But 1 
only asked you, so to speak, as a matter of form ... I 
know you'll refuse,” 

“You guessed right,” said Marcello, who had been 
“weighing the pros and cons of Uie proposal. “I'm sorry, 
but I don’t think I can do you this service.” 

“My husband isn’t concerned with politics,” explained 
Giulia with nen-ous solicitude, “he's a government of- 
ficial . . . he's outside all that.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Quadri, with an air of .indul- 
gence, almost of affection; “of course; he’s a government 
ofBdal." 

It seemed to Marcello that Quadri was curiously satis- 
fied at his reply. His tvife, on the other hand, looked 
angry. She asked Giulia, in an aggressive tone: “Why are 
you so afraid of your husband being concerned with 
politics?” 

"What’s the use of it?” answered Giulia, with perfect 
naturalness: “He’s got to think of his own future, not of 
politics.” 

"That’s hosv the women in Italy argue,” said Lina, 
turning to her husband, "and then you’re surprised that 
things go as they do.” 

• Giulia was annoyed. "Really, Italy has nothing to do 
with it ... In certain circumstances the women of any 
country would argue in the same way ... If you lived 
in Italy, you’d think as I do." 

"Now, now, don’t get angry," said Lina, rvith a gloomy 
but affectionate laugh, passing her hand, in a rapid caress, 
around Giulia’s sulky face. "I was joking. . . You may be 
right . . . Anyhow you're so charming when you defend 
your husband and get angry on his behalf. . . Isn’t it 
true, Edmondo, that she’s charming?” 
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Quadri made a vague, slightly disgusted, sign of agrc 
lent, as much as to say, “women’s talk,” and then we 
ti, seriously, “You’re right. Signora ... A man sliDu 
ever be placed in the position of having to cltoose I 
veen truth and bread." 

The subject, it seemed to Marcello, was cxhaustc 
levertheless he was still curious to know the real rcasc 
f the proposal. The waiter changed the plates and pul 
lig dish of fruit on the table. Then the wine -waiter car 
ip and asked whether he should open tlie bottle 
hampagne. “Yes, certainly, open it,” said Quadri. 

The waiter took the bottle out of the ice pad, wrappi 
ts neck in a napkin, pushed the cork upwards and the 
wiftly, poured the foaming wine into the champag 
glasses. Quadri rose to his feet, glass in hand. “Let 
Irink to the Cause,” he said; and turning to Marcel] 
‘You didn’t want to take the letter, but at least you woi 
mind drinking a toast will you?” He seemed moved, ai 
bis eyes were bright with tears; and yet Marcello noticed 
certain look of cunning, even of calculation, both in ti 
way he proposed the toast and in the expression of h 
face. Marcello looked at his wife, and at Lina, before 1 
answered. Giulia, who had risen to her feet, gave him 
meaning glance, as much as to say, "You can surely drir 
the toast.” Linatvas holding her glass in her hand and hi 
eyes tvere downcast, and she looked cold and angry', i 
most bored. Marcello stood up and said, "To the Caus- 
tlien,” and held out his glass to tap it against Quadri’ 
With an almost childish scruple he was careful to ad 
mentally "my Cause,” although it seemed to him no* 
that he no longer had any cause to defend but mere^r 
painful incomprehensible duty to perform. He 
with displeasure that Lina avoided tapping i- 
against his. Giulia, on the other hand, with 
cordiality, sought each person’s glass, calling 
in a touchingly eager manner. “Lina, Signor 
cello.” The sharp, melancholy tinkling -y ir: 

glasses made him shudder again, as the rrimr 
clock had done previorrsly. He loohst up -p, -:::rrer' 
and saw At head of Orlando f 
at him -ivith bright, expression! 


in a severed liead; Quadii held out his gl3ss to the waiterj 
•who filled it again; then, endowing the gesture with^a 
characteristic, sentimental emphasis, he turned towards . 
Marcello, raising his glass, and said, “And now. to your 
own personal health, Clerici . - . and thank you." He 
stressed the word “thank you” in a meaning manner, emp- 
tied his glass at one gulp and sat down. 

For some minutes tlvey drank in silence. Giulia had 
twice emptied her glass, and was now looking at her hus- 
band with a tender, grateful, tipsy expression. Suddenly 
she exclaimed: “How good champagne is! ... I say, 
Marcello, don't you think champagne's good stuff?” 

"Yes, it’s a very good tvine," he admitted. 

"You don't appreciate it enough," said Giulia. "It’s 
absolutely delicious . . . I’m tight already.” She laughed 
and shook her head and tlren suddenly went on, raising 
her glass, “Come on, Marcello, let’s drink to our love.” 

Tipsy, laughing, she held out her glass. The professor 
looked on from a distance; Lina, with a cold, disgusted 
expression on her face, made no attempt to hide her dis- 
approval. Suddenly Giulia changed her mind. "No," she 
\ cried, “you’re too austere, it’s quite true . . . You’re 
•' ashamed to drink to our love ... so I shall drink, all by 
myself, to life— to life that I love and that’s so beautiful 
... to lifel” She drank with a joyful, awkward haste that 
' caused part of the wine to be upset on the table; then she 
cried, “That brings luckl” and, wetting her fingers in the 
wine, made as if to touch Marcello on the temples. He 
could not help making a movement as though to defend 
himself. Then Giulia jumped up, exclaiming, "You are 
ashamed , , . well, I’m not"; and she went round the 
table and embraced Marcello, almost falling on top of 
, him and kissing him hard on the mouth. “We’re on our 
honeymoon,” she said in a challenging tone as she rvent 
back to her place, breathless and laughing; "we’re on our 
honeymoon and we’re not here to engage in politics or 
. carry back letters to Italy." 

Quadn, to whom these words appeared to be addressed, 
said calmly, “You’re quite right. Signora.” Marcello, be- 
tween Quadri s conscious allusions and his wife’s uncon- 
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sdous, innocent ones, preferred to remain siTen 
with, downcast eyes. Lina allowed a moment s 
elapse and then asked, in a casual sort of wnm “ 
you doing tomorrow?” 

“We’re going to Versailles,” replied Morceil 
Giulia’s lipstid: from his mouth \vith his hnnc 
"I’ll come too,” said Lina eagerly. “Lets g 
morning and have lunch there ... I’ll help mr 
pack and then I’ll come and fetch you.” 

“All right,” said Marcello. 

Lina went on, conscientiously, “I should like 
driven you there ... but my husband’s taking 
so we shdl ^ve to go by train . . . It’s gavsr. a 
Quadri did not appear to have heard. Fe -.-C 
Ae bill, and was extracting-and emph^i^rr?-- 
ity as he did so-banknotes folded in four 
of his striped trousers. Marcello was on th- 
mg him some money but Quadri refus-^ it. 
other time ... in Italy.” ' ~- 

^1 of a sudden GiuUa burst out in n v— ' 

voice: “In Savoy we’U be together' . 

my husban<-' ” 

Lina ironimEt - 

table, that s what’s caUed plain su-eaki-Y’Y^'' 
Please don’t be offended.” be—- ^ 
U.e Ctanpap..'^, 

No Its not, It’s my lore fo- 

La. Laughing, she went oSrdrh 
door. MarceUo heard her 
Wong to you that I should wanrYT^" 

«plied 

in nn =c.-- 

«pcdidon to ‘ ■‘*“’“8*“ it • . . Ck' 

■”anitdco«pK.. ^®“t>attofti.rin,5l.n 

fr»nt oI hta’’ on Qnadn’s go-'-. 



CHAPTER 16 ■ 


TflE professor took his seat at the wheel of the car, leav- 
ing the door open. “Your husband can go in front with 
mine,” Lina said to Giulia, “and you come in the back 
with me.’’ 

But Giulia answered, in a teasing, tipsy way, "Why 
should I? Personally, I’d ratlier go in front," and she 
jumped, in resolutely beside Quadri. So Marcello arid 
Lina found themselves side by side on dte back seat. 

■ Marcello now felt a desire to take Lina at her word and 
behave as if he really believed that she loved him. In this 
' desire there was more than a mere vindictive impulse; 
tliere was also a remnant of hope, as though in a contra- 
dictory and involuntary way he still had illusions about 
Lina’s feelings. The car moved off, then slowed down at 
a dark spot in order to turn into a side street; and Mar- 
cello, taking advantage of the darkness, seized Lina’s hand 
that was lying on her knee and pulled it down on to the 
seat between them. He saw her turn at his touch with an 
angry jerk, but tliis was quickly transformed into a false 
■gesture of complicity and of urgent warning. The car 
went on, threading the narrow streets of the Latin Quar- 
ter, and all tlie time Marcello was squeezing Lina’s hand. 
He could feel it lying tense within his own, rejecting his 
caress not merely with its muscles but even, so to speak, 

. with its skin, while the fingers -wriggled impotently in 
what seemed to be a mixture of repugnance, indignation 
rand rage. At a corner the car heeled over and they fell 
against each other. Then Marcello seized Lina by the 
' back of the neck, just as one takes hold of a cat that might 

• turn and scratch, and, twisting her head to one side, 
■kissed her on the mouth. She tried to disengage herself, 
.but Marcello took a tighter hold on the thin, shaven, 
.boyish neck, and then Lina, with a subdued groan, gave 
up alllresistance and submitted to the kiss. Her lips, Mar- 

• cello noticed, were twisted into a grimace of disgust; and , 
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at the same time the sharp nails of the hand that he sdll 
held in his were pressed into his palm, in a gesture that 
might have been thought to be voluptuous but that Mar- 
cello knew was, in reality, charged with horror and loath- 
ing. He prolonged the kiss as much as he possibly could, 
looking now at her eyes, that were sparkling with hatred 
and impatient repugnance, now, at the black motionless 
heads of Giulia and Quadri in front. The headlights of 
an approaching car lit up the windshield brilliantly: 
Marcello let go of Lina and threw himself back in his seat 
Out of the comer of his eye he saw her fall back in her 
seat and then slowly raise her handkerchief to her mouth 
and wipe it in a thoughtful, disgusted maimer. And then, 
noticing with what care and what distaste she cleaned 
those lips which, according to the pretence, should have 
still been palpitating and greedy for more kisses, there 
swept over him an obscure feeling of desperate, heart- 
rending pain. 

"Love mel” he wanted to cry out, ‘love me . . . for 
God’s sake, love mel" It suddenly seemed to him that not 
only his own life, but Lina's too, now' depended upon her 
love for him— so longed-for, so impossible. Now, as though 
infected by Lina’s steadfast loathing, he realized that he 
too was filled with a hatred which, though mirecfliTth 
love and inseparable from it, was yet bloody and murder- 
ous. At that moment he felt he would wiSizsl- hzrs 


killed her; for it seemed unbearable to him to kncr^ that 
she was alive and an enemy; and he felt alsc— mnuah he 
was frightened at feeling it-that to set t=r dis 
now, possibly, give him greater pleasure than tr he Zr^ec 
by her. Then a sudden, generous imnnhe cf me mh± 
made him sorry, and he said to himselu 'Thanh Hem^en- 
she won’t be in Savoy when Orlando and me cmem ^ 

there . . . thank Heaven." And he saw mm he had un- 
wished for a moment to have h‘^ ~~ 

in the same way and at the 
The car stopped and then ,mn , 

glimpse of a dark sufauiran su^ ^ ur mt^en 
of small houses on one sicm and a 
o±er. “You’ll see." said mhnm''^h:;m 
"it’s not exactly a place far nfa mmea 


• but it’s interesting." They went to an illuminated 
doonvay. aboVe which a small rectangle of red glass bore, 
in blue letters,' the words: Xa Cravate Noire. "The Black .. 
Tie," explained Lina to -Giulia; “it means the black tie 
iJial men wear with dinner jackets and that all the women 
here wear, from the waitresses to the proprietress.’’ They . 
went into the vestibule and immediately a face with hard 
features and short hair, but beardless and of feminine 
complexion and character, appeared above the cloakroom . 
counter, saying in a thin voice: “Vestiare.” Giulia, 
amused, went up to the counter and turned around, let- , 
ting heb cloak fall from her bare shoulders into the hands, 
of this attendant in a black jacket, starched shirt and bow 
tie. Then, in an atmosphere thick with smoke and a deaf- 
ening hum of music and voices, they passed through to : 
the dance floor. 

A handsome woman, of uncertain age but no longer. 
■young, her plump, pale, smooth face rounded off under ' 
the diin by the usual black bow tie, came fortvard be- 
tween die crowded tables to meet them. She greeted Quad- ' 
ri’s wife with affectionate familiarity, and then, raising 
to her commanding eye a monocle that was fastened by 
a silk cord to die lapel of her masculine jacket, said, 
"Four people . . . I’ve just the right thing for you, Ma-. - 
dame Quadri . . Please come this way . . .’’ Lina, who . 

. appeared to have been put in a good humor by the place 
diey were in, leaned over the shoulder of the woman with 
the eyeglass and made some gay, malicious remark, to 
which she responded, in a manly fashion, with a shrug of 
the shoulders and a scornful grimace. Following her, they. ’ 
reached an empty table at the far end of the room. 
"Voildl” said the proprietress. Now she, in her turn, bent 
■ down over Lina who had taken her seat, murmured some- 
thing into her ear with a jocular, impudent, look, and 
then, very upright, her small, glossy head held command- ^ 
ingly erect, went off among the tables. 

A small, sturdy, very dark-complexioned waitress,' 
dressed in the same fashion, came to their table, and Lina,' , 
with the gay, self-possessed sureness of someone ivho.at . 

. last finds herself in a place that suits her tastes, ordered 
tlie drinks. Then she turned towards Giulia and said 
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cheerfully, "You see how they're dressed? . . Just like 
a convent, isn’t it? . . . Don’t you think it’s odd?’’ 

Giulia, it seemed to Marcello, was now looking embar- 
rassed; and she smiled in an entirely conventional man- 
jxi a small round space among the tables, und^r a 
kind of inverted cement, mushroom that vibrated tvith 
the unreal light of neon lamps, was a throng of dancing 
couples, some of them women dancing together. The or- 
chestra— also composed of women dressed as men— was 
banished under the stairs that led to the gallery. The 
professor said, in rather a vague way, “I don’t care for . 
this place . . . These women seem to me to be more 
worthy of pity than of curiosity.” Lina did not appear to 
have heard her husband’s remark. She never stopped gaz- 
ing at Giulia, with eyes that were filled with a devouring, 
infatuated, yearning light. At last, as if yielding to an ir- 
resistible longing, she suggested, with a nervous laugh; 
“Shall we dance together? They’ll take us for two of- 
themselves . . . it’ll be amusing . . . Let’s pretend to 
be like them . . . Come along, do , . 

Laughing excitedly, she had already risen to her feet 
and, with one hand on Giulia’s shoulder, was urging her 
to do the same. Giulia, irresolute, looked first at her and 
then at her husband. Marcello said drily, ‘‘What are you 
looking at me for? . . . There’s no harm in it” He saw 
that, now again, he had to support Lina. Giulia sigksd 
and rose slowly and unwillingly to her feet. ’The o±er 
woman, in the meantime, seemed to lose her head slza- 
gether, and kept repeating, ‘‘If even your husband sa~ 
there’s no harm in it . . . Come along, do, come alccr 
. . As Giulia went off, she said, ‘‘To tell the tnnL r£ 
not particularly anxious to be taken for one of them-” 
But she walked off in front of Lina and, T-rhen she reamed 
the space reserved for dancing, turned back m-.-ard hm 
with arms outstretched so that Lina coidd rake hchf cf 
her. Marcello watched Lina go close to her. cm her ^ 
around Giulia’s waist -t^-ith manly assurame md ammo 
ity, and then, falling into a dance steo, rmde her -m m 
the dance floor among the other ccm es F~ i ~ ■- 
he gazed, in vague but psinfvl ascmmhmerr ar dm mm = 
women dancing in each other's arms • ~ mmrm 
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tlian Lina; they ^vere dancing cheek to cheek, and, at 
each step^-Lina’s arm seemed to enfold Giulia’s waist more 
closely. To him it appeared a sad and unbelievable sight: 
there, he could not help thinking, was the love which, 
had. tlie world Teen different, had life been different,, 
would have been his, would have saved him, would have . 
brought him joy. But he was aware of a hand on his arm.. 
He turned and sa%v Quadri's red, shapeless face bending, 
towards him. "Clerici,” said Quadri in a voice full of emo- 
tion, “don’t imagine tlrat 1 haven’t understood you." 

Marcello looked at him and said slowly: “Excuse me, 
but norv it’s I who fail to understand you" 

“Clerid," answered the other man quickly, “you know 
, who / am . . . but I also know who you are.” He was 
looking at him intently, and had now taken hold, with . 
both hands of the lapels of Marcello's jacket. The latter, 
agitated, frozen with a sort of terror, stared back into his 
face: no, there was no hatred in Quadri’s eyes, there was, 
rather, a look of sentimental, tearful, melting emotion 
which at the same time had something slightly calculat- 
ing and malicious about it. Then Quadri went on, “I 
know who you aure, and I realize that, by speaking in tliis ' 

; %vay, I may give you the impression that I am under am 
illusion, that I am being naive, or even downright stupid 
..... Never mind . . . Clerici, I want, in spite of every- 
thing, to be sincere with you, and I say to you; thank 
you." 

Marcello looked at him but said nothing. Quadri’s 
hands were still on the lapels of his coat and he felt it 
■ being pulled tightly down on his neck as though some- 
one had seized hold of him wdth tire object of thrusting - 
him violently away. “I say to you; thank you,” continued ■ 
Quadri, “for having refused to take that letter to Italy 
... If you had done your duty’, you would have taken, 
the letter and handed it on to your superiors . . . so as- 
to get it deciphered and have the people it was addressed 
to arrested , . . You didn’t do it, Clerici, you refused to 
do it . . . from loyalty, from a sudden recognition of . 
error or a sudden doubt, from honesty ... I don't know. 

... I only know that you didn’t do it and I repeat again; 
thank you." ■ft’-. 
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Marcello was on the point of replying, but Quadn,*at 
ist letting go of his jacket, put his hand in front of his . 
louth. “No," he said, “don’t tell me you refused to take 
barge of the letter in order not to arouse my suspicions; 
a order to act up to your own obligations as a bridegroom 
,n his honeymoon . . . Don’t tell me that because I 
mow it isn’t true . . . What you’ve really done is to take 
he first step towards your own redemption . . . and I 
hank you for having given me the opportunity of help- 
ng you to take it • . . Go on, Clerici . . . and you may 
be truly reborn to a new life.” Quadri fell back in his seat 
ind made a pretence of wishing to quench his thirst, tak- 
ing a long draught from his glass. “But here are the 
ladies,” he said, rising to his feet. Marcello, bewildered, 
followed his example. 

He noticed that Lina appeared to be in a bad temper. 
When she had sat down, she opened her compact in an 
angry, hurried sort of way, and with a series of furious 
dabs hastily powdered her nose and cheeks. Giulia, on 
the other hand, ivas quite placid and indifferent. She sat 
down beside her husband and took his hand affection- 
ately, under the table, as if to assert clearly her feeling of 
repugnance for Lina. The proprietress with the eyeglass 
came up to them and crinkling her smooth, pale cheek 
into a honeyed smile, asked in an affected voice whether 
everything was all right. 

Lina answered tartly that things couldn’t be better. 
The proprietress bent down towards Giulia and said to 
her, “It’s the first time you’ve been here . . . May I offer 
you a flower?” 


“Thank you,” said Giulia, surprised. 

"Christina,” called the proprietress. Another girl in a 
dinner jacket came up-very different from the resplen- 
dent flower girls usually to be found at night clubsf She 
was pale and thin, with no make-up, and had an Oriental- 
looldng face tvith a big nose, thick lips, and a bare, bony 
forehead beneadi hair cut extremely short and unevenly 

illness. She held out a basket of gardenias, and th= pro- 
pnetress, having selected one, pinned it on GiWs 
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' -bosoiii; jhe words, “An offering from the manage- 

•meht.”v ' ' 

■ ‘‘Th^h you,'; repeated Gmlia. 

!‘Not‘arali,” said the proprietress. “Now, I’ll bet Mad- 
- ame is Spanish . .. . isn't that so?" 

. • ; ‘’Italian," said Lina. 

‘lAlT, Italian . . . 1 ought to have known it . . . with 
.-those black eyes . . ." The words were lost in the noise 
.of the crowd, as the proprietress and the thin, melancholy 
Cjhristina went off together. 

The band had now started to play again. Lina turned 
towards Marcello and said to him, almost angrily, “Why 
don’t you ask me to dance? I should like to.” Without a 
word he rose and followed her to the dance floor. 

They began dancing. Lina held herself well away from 
Marcello, who could not help remembering sadly the pos- 
sessive affection with which, a short time before, she had 
clung to Giulia. They danced in silence for a litde, and 
then, all of a sudden, with a violence in which the fiction 
of their amorous collusion was curiously tinged with 
anger and aversion, Lina said to him, “Instead of kissing 
me in the car, with the risk of my husband noticing it, 
' you might have made your wife give in about the expedi- 
.tion to Versailles.” 

Marcello was astonished at the naturalness with which 
she grafted her real anger on to the unreal love-relation- 
' ship; and also at the cynical, brutal, familiar way in which 
she addressed him, which seemed typical of a woman who 
has no scruple in betraying her husband. For a moment 
he said nothing. Lina, interpreting this silence in her own 
.way, persisted, "Why don’t you say something? ... Is 
this your love? You’re not even capable of maki ng that 
silly wife of yours obey you.” 

: “My wife isn’t silly,” he replied gently, more puzzled 
■- than offended by this strange anger. 

■ - She flung herself without hesitation into the opening 

that this answer gave her. “What d’you mean, she's not 
.silly?” she exclaimed, irritated and almost surprised. “My 
, dear man, even a blind man could see it . . . She’s beau- 
tiful, certainly, but completely stupid ... a beautiful 
animal . . . How can you fail to see that?” 
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“I like her as she is/' foe hazarded. 

“A goose ... A fool ... the C6te d'Azur .. . . Just 
a little provincial miss .without a crumb of -brain •. .. . 
The Cote d’Azur, indeed . . . why not Monte Carlo 
then, or Deauville? ... or even just the Eiffel Tow^i*?” 
She seemed beside herself with rage-which, to Marcelldrs’ 
mind, was a sure sign that there had been some unpleas- 
ant discussion between her and Giulia while they were' 

dancing together. _ , ,.-r* 

“Don’t worry about my wife,” he said gently. Just 
come to the hotel tomorrow morning . . . Giulia will 
have to accept the fact that you’re there . . . and we’ll 
all three go to Versailles.” 

She threw him a look almost of hope. But then anger 
prevailed again and she said, “What an absurd ideal . . . 
Your wife said quite clearly that she did not want me to 
come . . . and I haven’t the habit of going where I’m not 
wanted.” 

Marcello answered simply, “Well, I want you to come.” 
“Yes, but your wife doesn’t.” 

“What does it matter to you about my wife? Isn’t it 
enough that you and I love each other?” 

She studied him uneasily and mistrustfully, puUing 
back her head, her soft, arthing breast close against his. 
“Really,” she said, “you talk of our love as if we'd been 
lovers for goodness knows how long . . . But d’you think 
we love each other seriously?” 

Marcello would have liked to say, “Why don’t you love 
me? I could love you so much.” But the words died on 
his lips, like echoes smothered by an impassable remote- 
ness. It seemed to him that he had never loved her so. 
much as at this moment, when, forcing pretence to the 
point of parody, she insincerely asked him if he were sure 
he loved her. At last, sadly, he said, “You know 1 wish we 
loved each other.” 

"So do I,” she answered vaguely; and it was clear that 
she was thinking of Giulia. Then, as though waking up 
to reality, she added with sudden rage, “In any case, 
please don’t kiss me again in the car or anywhere like 
that . . . I’ve never been able to bear effusions of thai 
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kind ■ . They seem to me to show not only a .ladt of 

cohsi'deratioh 'but;a-lack of breeding as well." '• . 

"You haven't yet told me." he said, clenching his teeth, 
“whether you are coming to Versailles tomorrow.” 

'He saw her. hesitate, and then, perplexed, she asked, 
."Do ycm really think your wife won’t be annoyed ■when 
she sees me arriving? ... She won’t insult me as she did 
today at the restaurant?” 

‘ "I’m sure she won't. She may be a bit surprised, that's 
all. But before you come I’ll be sure and bring her 
round.” , 

"Will you be able to?” 

“Yes.” 

"I have the impression that your tvife can’t endure 
me',” she said in a questioning tone, as though waiting to 
be reassured. 

“You’re wrong,” he replied, gratifying her half-ex- 
pressed wish, "on the contrary, she likes you very much." 
’"Really?” 

"Yes, really . . . She was telling me so only today.” 
“And what did she say?” 

“Oh Lord, nothing very special . . . That you were , 
Aeautiful, that you seemed intelligent ... the truth, in 
fact,” 

■ “I’ll come, then,” she decided, ‘Til come immediately, 
.after my husband leaves . . . about nine ... so that we 
• ran catcli tire ten o’clock train . . . I’ll come to your 
hotel.” 

Marcello resented this haste, this relief, on her part, as 
yet anotlier offence to his own feeling for her. And, kin- 
dled suddenly by an indefinable longing for a love-rela- 
tionship of any kind, even a false, ambiguous one, he said, 
"I’m so glad you’ve decided to come.” 

"Yes?” 

"Yes, because I don’t think you’d have done it unless 
yori loved me,” 

"I might have done it for some other reason,” she re- 
plied maliciously. 

■ "What reason?” 

“We women are spiteful . i . just to be spiteful to 
your wife.” 
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So she thought only of Giulia, all the tirne. Marcello 
said nothing, but, still dancing, guided her toward the 
entrance door. Two more turns, and they found them- 
selves right in front of the cloakroom, one step from the 
door. “But where are you taking me?” she asked. ■ 

“Listen,” pleaded Marcello in a low voice, so that th,e 
attendant, standing behind the counter, could not hear 
him , “let’s go out into the street for a moment.” 

“What for?” 

“There’s no one there ... I want you to give me a 
kiss ... of your own accord . . to show me that you 
really love me.” 

"I shouldn’t dream of such a thing,” she said, her anger 
flaring up again suddenly. 

“But why? . . . It’s a deserted street, quite dark . 

“I’ve already told you that I can’t bear these public 
displays.” 

“Please.” 

“Leave me alone,” she said, in a hard, loud voice; and 
she disengaged herself and went quickly back to the dance 
floor. Marcello, as though swept away by her outburst. 
CTossed the threshold and went out into the street. 


The street, as he had told Lina, was dark and deserted, 
and the pavements, dimly lit by infrequent lamppostS; 
were bare of passers-by. On the far side of the street, undei 
the high garden wall, stood a few cars. Marcello took hi: 
handkerchief from his pocket and stood looking at th( 
leafy tree tops above the wall as he wiped his sweating 
brow. He felt stunned, as if he had received a sharp, vio 
lent blow over the head. He did not remember ever hay 
ing so humbly entreated a woman before, and was almos 


ashamed of having done so. At the same time he realize 
that all hope of inducing Lina not so much to love hii 
as simply, even, to understand him, had now vanishec 
At that moment he heard behind him the sound of a ca 
engine, and then the car itself slid up beside him an 
stopped. There was a light inside; and at the wheel Ma: 
cello saw the figure-looking just like that of a famil 
chauffeur-of the Secret Service agent Orlando. His con 
panion widi the long, thin, bird-of-prey face sat besid 
nim. Sir, whispered Orlando. 
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.* At -the Hotel they all got out of the pir to say their 
f^fewelisr Quadri; .after hurriedly shaking hands with 
Marcello and Giulia, went back to the car. Lina dallied a 
moment to say something to Giulia, and then Giulia said 
• good-bye to her and went into the hotel. For a moment 
Lina and Marcello were left alone on the pavement. He 
■^said,'in an embarrassed way, “Till tomorrow, then." “Till 
tomorrow,” she echoed, botving and smiling in her social 
manner. Then she turned away from him; and he re- 
joined Giulia in the hall of the hotel. 


CHAPTER 17 


When Marcello awoke and turned his eyes up toward 
the ceiling, in the dim, uncertain light of half-closed shut- , 
ters, he remembered immediately that at that hour Quad- 
li was already driving over the roads of France, followed 
at a short distance by Orlando and his men; and he 
realized that the visit to Paris was over. The visit was 
over, he repeated to himself, although the visit had scarce- 
ly begun. It was over because, with Quadri’s death— which 
was already, so to speak, paid for— he had brought to a 
conclusion that period of his life during which he had 
Wed by every possible means to rid himself of the burden 
of solitude and abnormality with which Lino’s death had' 
•left him. He had succeeded in this at the price of a crime, 
or, rather, of what would have been a crime if he had not 
known how to justify it and give it a meaning. As far as 
he -himself was concerned, he was sure that sudr justifica- 
tiph would not be wanting. As a good husband, a good 
father, a good citizen, he would see his life slowly but 
Steadily acquiring the completeness it had hitherto 
lacked; and this too was thank to Quadri's death which, 
once and for all, precluded any turning back. So it was 
that Lino’s death, that had been the first cause of his som- 
ber tragedy, would be nullified and canceled out by 
Quadri’s, just as, once upon a time, the expiatory sacrifice 



of an innocent human victim nullified and caiuvU\!^ on 
the euilt of a previous crime. But it wis not ordy he oain 
self that was concerned. The justification of his life uno 
of the murder of Quadri did not depend only on him 
“The time has come/* he argued lucidly, '\vh&i\ othei^ 
must do their duty too . . - othenvise I shall be left 
alone, witli this dead man on my hands, and in tlie end 
I shall have merely added nothing to nothing. Ihe 
others, as he well knew, were the government h^ had 
agreed to serve by means of this murder, the social system 
that expressed itself in that same government, and the 
nation itself that accepted the guidance of that social 
system. It would not be enough to say; “I have done in) 
duty ... I have acted in this way because I was ordered 
to do so." Such a justification might suffice for Orlande 
the Secret Service man, but not for him. What was need 
ed, for him, was the complete success of that government, 
that social system, that nation; and not merely an external 
success but an intimate, essential success as well. Only ir 
that way could what was normally considered an ordinal) 
aime become, instead, a positive step in a necessary direc 
tion. In other words, there must be brought about, thank! 
to forces that did not depend on him, a complete trans 
formation of values. Injustice must become justice; treach 
ery, heroism; death, life. At this point he felt the need tc 
express his own position in crude, sarcastic words, anc 
said to himself coldly, “If, ia fact, fascism is a failure, i 
all the blackguards and incompetents and imbedles it 
Rome bring the Italian nation to ruin, then I’m nothinj 
but a wetched murderer." But he immediately made 
mental correction. “And yet, as things are now, I couldh’ 
have done otherwise.” 


Giulia, who was still asleep beside him, stirred, ari 
with a slow, strong, gradual movement clasped him tigh 
ly, first with her two arms, then with her legs, and laid hi 
head on his chest. Marcello made no resistance, but he pi 
out his arm and took up the little luminous dock on tl 
bed table to look at the time. It was a quarter past nin 
If things had gone as . Orlando had led him to suono. 
tlK, Wd at 4is moment at tome point o „So 
some French highway. Quadri’s car ml, be Tytag Sm 
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doned in a ditch tvith a corpse at the wheel. Giuha mur- 
mured, "What time is it?” 

"A quarter past nine.” , 

"U^; how late it is," she said wthout moving. We ve 

slept at least nine hours.” 

■"You see how tired we must have been. 

■ "Aren’t we going to Versailles?" 

"Yes, of course ... In fact we ought to get dressed, 
he said with a sigh, "Signora Quadri will soon be here." 
'Td much rather she wasn’t coming . . . She never 
eaves me in peace, ivi th her love-making.” 

Marcello said nothing. After a moment Giulia went on; 
'And what’s the program for the next few days?” 

Before he could prevent himself, Marcello replied, “We 
nust go home,” in a voice that sounded to him positively 
noumful, from die melancholy he was feeling. 

Giulia now roused herself and, pulling back her head 
ind shoulders a little but not letting go of him, asked in 
in astonished voice, in alarm, "Go home? So soon? We’ve 
barely arrived and ive’ve got to go back already?” 

"I didn’t tell you yesterday,” he lied, “because 1 didn’t 
want to spoil the evening for you . . . But in the after- 
noon I got a telegram reeling me to Rome.” 

"Oh, what a pityl ... what a dreadful pity!” said 
Giulia in a good-natured, already resigned tone, "just 
when I was beginning to enjoy Paris . . . Besides, we 
haven’t seen anything.” 

"D’you mind very much?” he asked her gently, stroking 
her head. 

“Sfo, but I should have liked to stay a few days at any , 
rate ... if only to get some idea of Paris." 

"We’ll come back again.” 

' . There was silence. Then Giulia, with a lively move- • 
• arms and her rvhole body, pressed up against 

him and said; "Well, tell me anyhow what we’re going to 
do. in the future . . . What’s our life going to be?” 

. 'Why d’you want to know that?” 

<< * mind,” she answered, snuggling up against him. 

Because I like so much to talk about the future ... in 
bed ... in the dark.” 
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“Well/' began Marcello in a calm, colorless voice, ‘ 
go back novf to Rome and look for a place to live.” 
"How big a place?” 

‘Tom' or five rooms plus offices . . . Having found 
we buy everything necessary to furnish it.” 

“I should like a flat on the ground floor,” she said i 
dreamy voice, "with a garden . . . not a big one . 
but with trees and flowers, so that one could sit out ii 
when it's fine.” 

“Nothing could be easier," Marcello agreed. “T1 
we’ll set up house ... I think I’ll have enough moi 
to furnish it completely . . . not with expensive thii 
of cotirse ...” 

“You must have a nice study of your own,” she said. 
‘Why should I have a study, considering that I wort 
an office . . . Better a good big living room.” 

“Yes, a living room, drawing room and dining ro 
combined. And we’ll have a nice bedroom too, shan’t w 
“Yes, of course.” 

“But none of those dreary old-fashioned beds . . 
want a real proper bedroom, tvith a proper double 1 
. . . And teU me . . . we’U have a nice kitchen too?” 
“Certainly we’B have a nice kitchen, why not?” 

“I want to have a double stove, rvith gas and elect 
ity. . . And I want a nice refrigerator, too ... If 
haven’t enough money, these things can be bought by 
stalhnents. That will make it easier.” 

“Yes, of course ... by installments.” 

“And tell me, what are we going to do in this horn 
'We're going to live in it and be happy,” 

“I do need so much to be happy," she said,,cudd] 
up even closer to him, “so very much ... If you ki 
... It seems to me I've needed to be happy ever sin 
was bom,” 

‘Well, we will be happy,” said Marcello with ak 
aggressive firmness. 

“And shall we have children?” 

"Of course.” 

' _ “I want lots of them,” she said with a kind of sin® 

intonation, “I v-ant one every year, at least for the 
, four years of our marriage ... so that then we shall ] 
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i fimiW and I want to have a family as qtiickly as possible 
“irseems to me that one' oughtn’t to watt othenme 
it' may be too late . . . ,And %vhen. one has a family, all 
the rest comes of itself, doesn t it? 

“Of course, all die, rest comes of itself." 

She was silent a moment and dien asked, D you tIunK. 
Tra with child already?” 

' "Hotv could 1 know?” 

- “If I am," she said tvith a laugh, “it would mean that 
our child was begotten in the train,” 

"IVould you like that?” 

"Yes, it.would be a lucky sign for him . . . You never 
know, he might become a great traveler . . . The first 
child I want to be a boy . . . then I’d rather the second 
was a girl . . - I’m sure she’d be very beautiful . . . 
You’re good-looking and I’m not exactly ugly . . . We 
two certainly ought to have very lovely children.” 

Marcello said nothing and Giulia went on, "Why are 
you so silent? Wouldn't you like to have children by me?” 
"Of course I should,” he replied; and all of a sudden he 
^ felt, to his astonishment, two tears spout out of his eyes 
/'and trickle down his cheeks. And then two more, hot and 
^Maiding, like tears already wept some time long past, that 
had lain witliin his eyes to be infused with burning sor- 
row. He knew that what made him weep was Giulia’s talk 
of happiness of a few minutes before, and yet he was 
-.unable to define the reason of it. Perhaps it was because 
"this happiness had been paid for in advance at so dear 
a price; perhaps because he realized that he would never 

■ be able to be happy, not, anyhow, in the simple, affec- 
; donate way described by Giulia. IVith an effort he at last 

repressed his desire to weep, and, without Giulia’s notic- 

■ 'ihg it, wiped his eyes with the back of his hand. Giulia, 

• meanwhile, was embracing him more and more closely, 

■ dinging to him desirously with her body, seeking to guide = 
-his listless, inattentive hands to caress and enfold her. 

_ TkSn he felt her bend her face toward his and begin 
.. khsing him repeatedly on his cheeks and his mouth, on 
his brow and on his chin, with a kind of frantic, diildish . 
eagerness. Finally she whispered to him, in an almost 
mournful tone, "Why won’t you come to me . . . Come . 
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and take me," and he seemed to detect in her voice 
entreaty something like a reproof for having thoug 
more of his o%vn happiness than of hers. And then, w'h 
he was embracing her, penetrating, gently and easily,.in 
her, and while she, beneath him, her head thrown ba 
on the pillow, her eyes closed, was. beginning to raise ai 
lower her hips with a regular, composed, vaguely theugl 
£ul motion, like that of a wave rising and falling witli t] 
ebb and flow of the tide— at that moment there was a loi 
knock on the door and a voice called: “Express Mi 
sengerl” 

“What can it be?” she murmured, panting, half ope 
ing her eyes; “don’t move . . . What does it matter 
Marcello turned his head and could just see, on the flo 
in the brighter light near the door, a letter which h: 
been pushed in through the crack. At the same mome 
Giulia became motionless and rigid beneatli him, thro 
ing back her head and breathing deeply and pressing h 
fingernails into his arms. She twisted her head on tl 
pillow first one way and then the other, and murmure 
“Kill me.” 

Irrationally, Marcello recalled Lino's cry, "Kill n 
like a dogl” He was conscious of a horrible anxiety swee] 
ing over him. He waited for some time, until Guilia 
hands fell back upon the bed; then he turned on ti 
lamp, got up, fetched the letter and came and lay dow 
again beside his wife. Guilia had now curled up with he 
back to him and her eyes closed. Marcello looked at th 
letter before putting it down on the edge of the Ixi 
close to her mouth which was still open and ps^ting 
The envelope was addressed to “Madame Guilia Clerid 
in an obviously feminine hand. "A letter from Signors 
Quadri," he said. ^ . . 

Guilia, without opening her eyes, murmtned, Oh's it 
to me.”- ^ ..j,- 

A long silence followed. The letter was lying 
Guilia’s mouth, in the full light of the shs 

relaxed and motionless, appeared to be ^ ^-c.-nsr 
sighed, opened her eyes, and taking hold 
of the letter in one hand, tore open 
her teeth, pulled out the sheet of p3p^... 
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Matcello saw her -smile; then she murmured, ‘They 
pay that In Jove the one who flies is the winner . . . Since 
I. treated- her -badly yesterda;y evening, she informs me 
that she has changed her mind and has gone off this 
morning tvith her husband . . . She hopes I'll join her 
.-Bon voyage.”. 

' “She’s gone? repeated Marcello. 

. “Yes, she left at seven this morning with her husband, 
for Savoy And you know why she’s gone? You re- 
member yesterday evening, when I danced with her the 
second time? It was I who asked her to dance and she 
•was pleased because she hoped I was at last going to take 
some notice of her . . . Well, I told her, on the contrary, 
with the greatest frankness, that she must give up all 
idea of me . . . and that if she went on, I should cease 
to -see her altogether, and that I loved no one but you, 
and that she must leave me in peace, and that she ought 
to be ashamed of herself ... In fact I said so many things 
to her she almost burst into tears . . . That’s why she’s gone 
today . . . You see how she calculated?—/ go away so that 
you can join me again . . . She’ll have to wait a bit.” 

. “Yes, she'll have to wait a bit,” repeated Marcello. 

“In any case I’m very glad she’s gone,” resumed Guilia. 
'■ "She was so persistent and tiresome ... As for joining 

• her again, don’t let's even speak of it ... I don’t want 
ever to sec that woman again.” 

• - “You won't ever see her again,” said Marcello. 


CHAPTER 18 


The room at the Ministry in which Marcello worked 
looked out on to a lesser courtyard. It was a very small 
room, unsymmetrical in shape, and contained nothing 
but a desk and a couple of shelves. It was at the end of a 
corridor that led nowhere, and was a long way from the 
waiting room. To get to it Marcello used a back staircase 
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that came out at the rear of the building into r- 
quented lane. One morning, a tveek after his retiirr 7--- 
Paris, he was sitting at his table. In spite of 
he had neither taken off his jacket nor undone hit ' 
many of his colleagues did. He had the }H<nef;177, 7 ' 
of never altering in tlie office tlie appearance '>,7, 

outside of it. Fully dressed, therefore, his ne/i 
in a high, tight starched collar, he started -i. 

Italian and foreign newspapers before gctfi.s?' 
work. That morning again, though six ..c" 

passed, his first glance ivas for tlie Quadrj r.snr-le; 
noticed that both news and headlines were roisds r-td; <■= 
a sure sign that the investigations had made r.e 
A couple of French newspapers of the Left gave die 
story of the crime over again, punctuating fheidaedie"' 
with interpretations of certain odd or significar,ede' 5 ?^'' 
that Qua^ had been stabbed to death in the de-sdi- 
wood; that his wife, on the other hand, had beer, htl " 
three revolver bullets at the side of the road ar.d he- 'io 
then dragged into the wood beside her husband's:, 
the car had also been taken into the wood and' n:dd^ 


among the bushes. The care with which the bediet ar 
the car had been concealed among the trees, z long' 'v: 
from the road, had prevented discovery for 
The newspapers of the Left gave it out as a 
that the couple had been killed by assassins spedan;; noi 
from Italy. Some of the papers of the Right, or. the ndie 
hand, took the risk of giving— though in a 
manner— the official account as given in 
“•that they had been murdered by 
oi^Tiing to divergencies of opinion 
the war in Spain. Marcello threv/ 
and took up a French illustrated review' 
ately struck by a photograph on dr— 

mraed part of a full journalistic 
1 fhe picture carried the title: "The 'jdp::: 
i ® j ^^^'^ndan," and must have beecj^b 

ot the discovery or soon afterw" . r:raggif 

■ ?°''''th of a wood with straif r. 

tanches, bright patches of ’ 



minks; and on-the ground, half hidden in the longg^ 

.difficult Id see at a first glance in the confused variation 
of light '.^d shade; the tss'o hodies. Quadri rvas lying on 
his back, and of him nothing could be seen but the shoul- 
ders and the head,:and of the latter only tlie chin mth the 
black lifie of a cut across the throat. Lina was lying half 
across her husband, and her whole person could be seem 
Marcello calmly put doim his lighted cigarette on the 
edge of the ash tray, took up a magnifying glass and 
scrutinized the photograph r\ith care. Although it was 
gray and out of focus and indistinct because of the patches 
of sun and shade in the undergroivth, it showed Lina’s 
' body quite recognizably— at the same time both slender 
and fully formed, both pure and sensual, both beautiful 
and bizarre, with the broad shoulders below the delicate, 
thin neck, the full bosom above the wasplike slimness of 
the waist, the wide hips and the long, elegant legs. Part of 
her body and her ividely spread skirt covered the body of 
her husband, and it looked as though she were trying to 
■ , whisper into his ear as she lay there, twisted to one side, 
, her face buried in the grass, her mouth against his cheek. 

For a long time ^^arcello looked at the photograph 
I tlurough the magnifying glass, seeking to examine every 
} . line, every shadow, every detail of it. He felt that this pic- 
ture, filled with a stillness that went beyond tlie mechani- 
...cal stillness of the photograph had attained the last, final 
stillness of death, breathed an atmosphere of enviable 
•■|>eace. The photograph, it seemed to him, was full of the 
. utterly profound silence that must have followed the ter- 
.rible, lightning-like suddenness of the death agony. A few 
rnoments before, all had been confusion, violence, terror, 
hatred, hope, despair; a few’ moments, and all w’as fin- 
ished, hushed. He remembered that the tw'o bodies had 
lain for a long time in the undergrowtli, almost two days; 
arid he pictured to himself how the sun must have 
warmed them for many hours and gathered about them 
the humming life of insects, and hotv it must then have 
gone away, slotvly leaving them to the silent darkness of 
the gentle summer night. The dews of night had w’ept 
upon tlieir cheeks, the faint wind had murmured in the 
highest branches and in the bushes of the undergrowth. 
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With sunrise, the lights and shadorvs of the day had rc 
turned, as if to an appointed meeting place, to play ove 
the two figures as they lay there motionless. Rejoicing ii 
the freshness and pure splendor of the-.mpmingi a bin 
had perched on a branch to sing its song. A bee had 'cii 
cled around Lina’s head, a flower had opened besid 
Quadri’s dirown-back forehead. As they lay there silen 
and still, the chattering waters of the brooks that woun( 
through the forest had spoken to them, the inhabitant 
of the wood— stealthy squirrels, bounding rabbits— hat 
moved about them. And all the time, beneath them, th 
earth on which they lay had slowly taken the impressior 
in its soft bed of grass and moss, of the stiff forms of thei 
bodies, had been preparing, in answer to their mute rt 
quest, to receive them into its lap. 

He started at a knock on the door, threw away the n 
view and called, “Come in!” The door opened slowly am 
for a moment Marcello could see no one.^ Then, lookin 
cautiously through the opening, appeared the honesi 
peaceable, broad face of the Secret Service agent Orlande 

“May I come in, sir?” 

"Of course, Orlando,” said Marcello in an official ton 
of voice, "come in. . . Have you something to tell me? 

Orlando came in, closed the door, and walked fonvart: 
staring hard at Marcello. And , then, for the first tim( 
Marcello noticed that everything about that florid, heate 
face was good-natured— everything except the eyes, whicl 
small and deep-set below the bald forehead, glittered i 
a singular manner. "How odd,” thought Marcello as h 
looked at him, "that I hadn’t noticed before,” He made 
sign to Orlando to sit down and the latter obeyed witi 
out a -^vord, still staring at him with those brilliant eye: 
"Cigarette?” suggested Marcello, holding out his case. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the other man, taking a cigj 
rette. There was silence for a moment. Then Orlandi 
blew some smoke from his moutli, looked for an instan 
at the lighted end of his cigarette, and said, “D’you know 

sir, what is tlie most curious thing about the Ouadr 
affair?” a v; 

“No, what?” 

"That is wasn’t necessary.” 
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rapii that hVharid6d to Marcello, who took it and looked 
t It. .It showed five , children between thirteen and six 
'ears old, standing in ■ a row in order o£ sire, three girls 
ind ttvo bo-ys, all in their best clothes, the girls in ivhite, 
hehoys-insailor suits. Ail five of them, Marcello observed, 
ladround^ peaceable sensible faces very like their father’s. 
‘They're in the country with their mother," said Orlando, 
taking back the photograph Marcello handed to him; 
‘the biggest girl’s already working as a dressmaker." 

"They’re fine children, and very like you,” said Mar- 
cello. - 

‘‘Thank you, sir. . . Well, good-bye then, sir.” Orlando, 
cheerful again, bowed twice as he retreated backward. 
At that moment the door opened and Giulia appeared, 
“Thank you again, sir, thank you again.” Orlando stood 
aside to let Giulia pass, and then disappeared. 

-Giulia came in and said immediately, “I was passing 
this way and I thought I’d pay you a visit. . . How are 
you?” 

"I’m all right,” said Marcello. 

Standing in front of the desk she looked at him, hesi- 
tating, full of doubt and apprehension. Finally she said, 
“Don’t you think you're working too hard?” 

.. “No,” answered Marcello, throwing a quick glance at 
,the open %dndow. “Why?” 

"• "You look tired.” Giulia walked round the desk and 
then stood still for a little, leaning against the arm of 
the chair and looking at the newspapers scattered over 
the table. Then she asked, "No news?” 

"About what?” 

“In the papers, about the Quadri affair." 

“No, nothing.” 

After a moment’s silence, she said, “I feel more and 
more certain that it was of his otvn party who killed him. 
What d’you think about it?” 

It was the official version of the crime, handed out to 
Ae Italian newspapers from the propaganda offices the 
same^ morning that the news had arrived from Paris. 
Giulia, Marcello noticed, had mentioned it with a kind 
of determined good will, as though she were hoping to 
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convince herself. He replied drily, “i don.’t knov 
It might be so.” ; 

"I’m convinced of it,” she repeated resolutely 
then, after a moment of hesitation, she went s>n ■ 
uously: "Sometimes I think that if I hadn’t treated 
ri’s wife so badly that evening, at the night ck 
would have stayed in Paris and she wouldn’t be d* 
And then I have a feeling of remorse. . . But what 
I do? It was her fault, because she wouldn’t give 
moment’s peace.” 

Marcello wondered whether Giulia had any sus] 
of the part he had taken in the killing of Quadri. 
thinking it over, he decided against the possibilii 
love, he felt, could have stood up to such a disc 
Giulia was telling the truth: she felt remorse for 
death, because— though in a perfectly innocent m 
—she had been the indirect cause of it. He wanted 
assure her, but could find no better word than th 
already pronounced, with such emphasis, by Or] 
"You musn’t feel remorse,” he said, putting his arm ; 
her waist and drawing her toward him, “it was th 
of Fate.” 

Lightly stroking his head, she answered, "I dor 
lieve in Fate. . . The real reason was that I love y 
If I didn’t love you— Avho knows?— I might not 
treated her so badly, and she wouldn’t have gone 
and she wouldn’t be dead. . . What is there fatal 
that?” 

Marcello remembered Lino, first cause of al 
troubles of his life, and explained to her, though 
"When one says Fate it’s exactly those things tha 
means, love and all the rest. . . You couldn’t hel 
ing as you did, nor could she, indeed, help going 
with her husband.” 

"So we're not really able to do anything?” asked ( 
in a dreamy voice, looking at the papers scattered 
the desk. 

Marcello hesitated, and then replied, with proi 
bitterness, "Yes, we’re able to know that we’re no 
to do anything.” 

“And what’s the use of that?” 
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CHAPTER 19 

^ USG had fallen, and Marcello, who had spent the day 
.^r' on the bed smoking and meditating, rose and went 
.j •’the window. Black in the greenish light of the summer 
dusk rose the surrounding blocks of flats, each tvith its 
bare cement courtyard adorned with small green flower 
beds and hedges of clipped mjxtle. Here and tliere a 
window shone red, and in pantries and kitdtens one could 
see menservants in striped working Jackets and cooks 
in white aprons attending to their houseltold duties 
among painted cupboards or electric stoves. Marcello 
looked up above the flat roofs of the buildings to where 
the last purple vapors of sunset were vanishing in die 
darkening sky; then he looked doivn again, and saw a 
car coming into a courtyard and stopping, and the driver 
getting out, together with a big white dog which at once 
started running about tlie flower beds, whining and 
ing with joy. This was a wealthy quarter, newly arisen 
in the last few years, and, looking at those courtyards and 
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'indows, nobody would have thought tliat a 
een going on for four years and that, on that 
government that had lasted for twenty years h: 
Jobody except himself, thought Marcello, and t 
3und themselves in the same position as he. The 
pon him, for a moment, the image of a divine i 
rig over the great city as it lay peactfully her 
lear sky, striking a family here, a family there, 
srror and dismay and affliction upon them; w) 
leighbors remained unharmed. His own fai 
mong those smitten, as he knew and as he had 
ver since the beginning of the war: a family 
ither families, %vith the same affections and the 
imate ways, a perfectly normal family, posse 
lormality that he had sought after with such 
or so many years and w'hich was now revealed a.‘ 
xternal thing entirely made up of abnormalitit 

He remembered how he had said to his wife, o 
var broke out in Europe, “If I v/as logicil, I 
commit suicide today”; and he remembered alsi 
ror that those words had aroused in her. It v/as i 
she had known what they concealed, not mere]) 
foresaw an unfavorable outcome to the confli 
again he had rvondered rvhether Giulia knev/ l 
about him and about the part he had taken in 
death; and once again it seemed to him impos' 
she could knov;, although, from certain indicat 
might tvell suppose the contrary. 

He realized now, v/ith perfect clarity, that h 
they say, backed the wrong horse; but v/hy he ha 
it in that way, and v/hy the horse had not won— tl 
from the most obv-iously established facts, v/as 
to him. He would have liked to be certain thai 
had happened had had to happen; that, in fact, 
not have badxd any other horse nor arrived ai 
ferent result; and he had a greater need of this 
than of any liberation from a remorse that hi 
feel. For him, the only remorse possible was fo; 
take— tliat is, for having done what he had dont 
any absolute and fatal necessity. For having, 
either deliberately or involuntarily— ignored tlit 
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CHAPTER 19 


Evening had fallen, and Marcello, who had spent the day 
lying on the bed smoking and meditating, rose and went 
to the window. Black in the greenish light of the summer 
dusk rose the surrounding blocks of flats, each with its 
' bare cement courtyard adorned with small green flower 
"beds and hedges of clipped myrtle. Here and there a 
window shone red, and in pantries and kitchens one could 
see, menservants in striped working jackets and cooks 
in white aprons attending to their household duties 
among painted cupboards or electric stoves. Marcello 
looked up above the flat roofs of the buildings to where 
the last purple vapors of sunset were vanishing in the 
darkening sky; then he looked down again, and saw a 
car coming into a courtyard and stopping, and the driver 
getting out, together with a big white dog which at once 
started running about the flower beds, tvhining and bark- 
ing with joy. This was a wealthy quarter, newly arisen 
m the last few years, and, looking at those courtyards and 
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ivindom, nobody -^vould have thought that a v;ar hai 
been going on for four years and that, on that very da] 
a government that had lasted for twenty years had faller 
Nobody except himself, thought Marcello, and those wh 
found themselves in the same position as he. There fiashe 
upon him, for a moment, the image of a divine rod hanj 
ing over tire great city as it lay peacefully beneath th 
clear sky, striMng a family here, a family there, bringin 
terror and dismay and affliction upon tliem; while thci 
neighbors remained unharmed. His ov/n family v/a 
among those smitten, as he knew and as he had foreseei 
ever since the beginning of the v/ar: a family just lik 
other families, wdilt the same affections and the same ir 
timate ways, a perfectly normal family, possessing th 
normality that he had sought after w’ith such lenacit 
for so many years and w'hich was now revealed as a purel 
external thing entirely made up of abnormalities. 

He remembered how he had said to his wife, on the da 
war broke out in Europe, "If I was logical, I ought t( 
commit suicide today”; and he remembered also the tei 
ror that those words had aroused in her. It was as thougl 
she had known what they concealed, not merely that shi 
foresaw an unfavorable outcome to the conflicL Onc< 
again he had w'ondered whether Giulia knew tlie trutl 
about him and about the part he had taken in Quadri’i 
deatli; and once again it seemed to him impossible ihai 
she could know, aldiough, from certain indicau'ons, on{ 
might rvell suppose the contrary. 

He realized now', with perfect clarit]’, that he had, a: 
tliey say, backed the v.Tong horse; but why he had backed 
it in that way, and w'hy tlie horse had not won— tliis, apart 
from the most obv'iously established facts, was not dear 
to him. He w'ould have liked to be certain tliat all that 
had happened had had to happen; tliat, in fact, he could 
not have backed any otlicr horse nor arrived at any dif- 
ferent result: and he had a greater need of this certainty 
than of any liberation from a remorse that he did x.'? 
feel. For him, tire only remorse possible was r 

take— tliat is, for having done what he had dr 
any absolute and fatal necessity. For havk " :U. 
cither deliberately or involuntarily— ignore^ - , 


ty' ofr doing things that were entirely diEEerent. But if 
ae could" have the cert^ty that this avas not true— well; . 
then it seemed to him that he could be at peace asith 
himself, ev^ if- only in his usual dim, colorless manner. 
In dther avords, he tliought, he must be sure of having 
recognized his oavn destiny and of having accepted it as 
it avas, as a thing useful to others and to himself perhaps 
ill a merely negative avay, but useful nevertheless. 

' He..avas comforted, meanavhile, in the midst of his 
■doubts by the idea that, even if he had been avrong— a 
possibility that could not be excluded— he had yet stid^ed 
more than anyone else, more than all those avho found 
themseh'es in the same position as himself. This avas a 
comfort to his pride, the only comfort noav left him. 
Others avould be able, tomorroav, to change their ideas, 
their party, tlieir lives, their very characters. For him, 
however, Ais avas impossible— not merely avith respect to 
others, but to his oam self as avell. He had done what 
r he had done for reasons entirely of his oavn, regardless 
any communion avith other people. To change noav, 
-.^ven if it had been permitted him, avould mean annihi- 
••'lation of himself. And that, of all tlie many methods of 
extinction, avas the one he most avishcd to avoid. 

•: At this point it occurred to him that, if he had been 
. avrong, his first and greatest mistake had been in avishing 
. to. «cape from his oa\-n abnormality and in seeking some 
kind. of normality through avhidi to communicate avith 
other people. This mistake had had its origin in a poas'er- 
ful; instinct. Unfortunately the normality that this in- 
stinct had happened to light upon avas nothing more than 
an.mpty shell, inside avhich everything was abnormal 
and motiveless. At the first knock, this shell had been 
broken, to pieces; and the instinct, so avell justified and 
so human, had turned him from a victim into an execu- 
tioner. His mistake had been not so much that he had 
killed Quadri, as that he had attempted, avith inadequate 
means, to obliterate the original flaav in his oavn life. 
But, he avondered again, might it perhaps have been pos- 
sible for things to have gone differently? 

No, it avould not have been possible, he thought, an- 
sas'ering his oavn question. Lino had had to set a trap 
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• his innocence, and he, to defend himself.' had had' to 
il him, and afterward, in order to fid himself, of his 
lulting sense of abnormality had had to sect after nor-' 
dity in the way he had done; and in ord^r-'to obtain' 
is normality had had to pay a price' equivalent to 
2 burden of abnormality of whicli he intended to rid. 
nself; and that price had been the death of Quadri. ' 
erything, therefore, though freely accepted, had been 
dained by fate, just as everything had been at tliesame 
ae both right and wrong. • 

All these things were not so much thoughts as feelings, 
which he was acutely and painfully conscious, wifii a 
isation of anguish he rejected and defied. He wanted 
be calm and detached in face of the disaster to his 
m life, as though he were watching some gloomy -but 
note spectacle. His sensation of anguish made him sus- 
ct the existence of a panic relationship between him- 
f and outside events, in spite of the clearness witli which 
forced himself to examine them. In any case it was 
t easy, at this moment, to distinguish between clcar- 
ss and fear; and perhaps the best course was to main- 
n, as always, a decorous, impassive attitude. After all, 
said to himself, almost without irony and as though 
ding up the total of his own modest ambitions, he had ■ 
thing to lose— provided that loss was understood to 
:an the sacrifice of his mediocre position as a govern- 
:nt official, of this home that had to be paid for by 
stallments in twenty-five years, of tlie car, which also 
d to be paid for within two years, and of a few other 
dments of comfort that he had felt Giulia must be 
owed to have. He had really nothing to lose. And 
they had come at that moment to arrest him, the 
mtiness of the material advantages he had derived from 
; position would have astonished even his enemies. 

He left the window and turned back into the room, 
contained, as Giulia had wished, a large double bed, 
d the furniture U’as of shining, dark mahogany with 
onze handles and ornaments, in a more or less “Em- 
rc" style. It occurred to him tliat this fu rnit ure had 
en bought on tlte installment plan too,. '” ^ 
d finished paying for it only the year 


whoifc o£ OUT liie/’ he said to himself sarcastically, taking 
his iacket frOm the chair and putting it on, is on the in- 
stallSu plan ... but the last ones are the biggest and 
we shall never manage to pay them." He pushed back 
the rumpled bedside rug with his foot and went out of 

He went along the passage to a half-closed door at 
the otlier end. through which a little light was visible. 
It was his daughter’s bedroom, and he paused a moment 
as he went in at the door and saw, with incredulity, the 
familiar, evervday scene that faced him. It was a small 
room, done up in the pretty, gaily colored style suitable 
to rooms in which children sleep and live. The furniture 
was painted pink, the curtains were pale blue, and tlie 
walls were covered with a paper that had a design of 
little baskets of Howers. On the carpet, also pink, were 
scattered untidily a number of dolls of varying sizes, 
as well as other toys. His wife was sitting beside the bed, 
in which lay Lucilla, their diild. Giulia, who was talking 
to the child, turned slightly as he came in and cast a lin- 
gering glance at him, without, however, saving anything. 
Marcello took one of the little painted chairs and sat 
dow'n beside the bed. "Good evening. Daddy," said the 
little girl. 

"Good evening. Liirilia." replied Maicelio, looking at 
her. She was .a dark, dt'lic.ue looking child with a round 
face, enormou^. melting eves, and very fine features— 
features so excessively d.iintv that they looked almost af- 
fected. He did not know whv. but at that moment she 
seemed to him to be too pretty and also too conscious 
of her own prettiness, in a manner that might well be 
a first sign of innocent coquettishness and that reminded 
him, unple.asingly, of his mother, whom the child strongly 
rKembled. This coquettishness was noticeable in the way 
slie rolled her big, velvety eyes when speaking to him or 
tc) her mother— an effect that was indeed odd in a child 
of six; and ako in the extreme, almost unbelievable as- 
surance of her conversation. In her blue nightgown, all 

hands clasped, m the midst of her evening prayers vvhicli 
were interrupted by the entrance of her fadiW. "Come ot 
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Lucilla, don't sit there dreaming,” said- her modier 'in 
good-natured way. “Come on, say your prayers after me 

“I’m not dreaming,” said tlie child' turning her ey 
up to the ceiling vdth an impatient, prim grimace. “ 
was you who stopped when Daddy came irl . . , so 
stopped too.” 

"you're quite right,” said Giulia, unmoved, "but yo 
know the prayer perfectly well. . . You could have gor 
on by yourself. . . When you’re bigger, I won’t alwa 
be there to help you, . . But you’ll still have to say it 

"Look what a lot of time you make me waste ... an 
I’m so tired,” said the child, raising her shoulders slight 
but keeping her hands clasped. “You start arguing, an 
I could have finished saying my prayers by now.” 

"Come along," repeated Giulia, smiling now in spii 
of herself, "let’s begin again from the beginning: ‘Ha 
Mary, full of grace.’ ” 

The little girl repeated in a drawling voice, “Ha 
Mary, full of grace,” 

"The Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women.” 

"The Lord is witit thee, blessed art thou among 
women.” 

“And blessed is the fruit of thy ivomb, Jesus.” 

“And blessed is tlie fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 

"Can I rest a moment?” asked the child at this poin 

“Why?” asked Giula. "Are you tired already?” 

“You’ve kept me like this for an hour, with my ham 
clasped,” said the child, pulling her hands apart an 
looking at her father. "When Daddy came in we’d a 
ready said half the prayer.” She rubbed her arms with h( 
hands, making a disdainful, flirtatious display of her o\v 
weariness. Then she clasped her hands again, and sail 
"I'm ready now.” 

"Holy Mary, mother of God,” Giulia resumed quietl 

"Holy Mary, mother of God,” repeated the diild. 

“Pray for us sinners.” 

“Pr.iy for us sinners." 

"Now and at the hour of our death.” 

"Now and at die hour of our death.” 

"So be it.” 
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“But,. -Daddy, don’t you ever say, your prayers?” 
asked tlie chil<3, without any transition. : 

"Ws say them in the evening before we go to bed,", 
replied Giulia hurriedly. The child, however, w'as look- 
ing at; Marcello with a questioning and incredulous air. 
He -hastened to confirm what Giulia had said. "Of course, 
'.^very evening before we go to bed.” 

*. "Now lie down and go to sleep,” said Giulia, rising 
and trying to make the child lie flat. She managed to do 
tliis^ but not without some difficulty, for Lucilla did 
not seem at all disposed to go to sleep; then she pulled 
u|J to die child’s chin die single sheet which was the only 
covering on the bed. 

■- “I’m. hot," said the child, kicking at the sheet. ‘‘I’m 
^golhot.” 

' . "Tomorrow we’re going to Granny’s and you won't 
be hot any more," answered Giulia. 

'‘Where’s Granny?” 

i." "Up in the hills. . . It's cool there.” 

..''ll've told you dozens of times— Tagliacozzo. . . It’s a 
cool place and we’re going to stay there all the summer.” 

! "''.But won’t die airplanes come there?” 

"The airplanes won't come any more.” 

- “Why?” 

"Because the war’s over.” 

. "And why is the war over?” 

"Because two and two don’t make three,” said Giulia 
brusquely but not ill-humoredly. "Now that's enough 
questions. . . Go to sleep, because we're leaving early 
tomorrow morning. . . I'm just going to fetch your medi- 
cine.” She went out, leaving father and daughter alone 
together. 



"The little girls' governess told me that they can give 
me one of the kittens. . . Can I have it? I -Qonld. take i 
to Tagliacozzo." * ^ 

"But when were these kittens bom?” asked .Marcello 

"The day before yesterday.” ’• . ■ 

"Then it's impossible/' said Marcello, stroking hi 
daughter’s head. "The kittens must stay With thei: 
modier until they can take milk. . . You can have-i 
when you come back from Tagliacozzo.” 

"Supposing we don’t come back from Tagliacozzo?’ 

“Why shouldn’t we come back? We’re coming bad 
at the end of the summer,” replied Marcello, twisting hi; 
fingers in his daughter’s soft bro^^m hair. . 

"Ooo, you’re hurting me,” wailed the child instantly 
at the first touch. 

Marcello let go of her hair and said, with a smile 
‘Why d’you say I hurt you? ... You know it's not true.’ 

"But you did hurt me,” she replied emphatically. Sh( 
put her hands up to her forehead, in a wilful, feminine 
sort of way. “Now I shall have a terrible headache." 

"Then I shall pull yotur ears,” said Marcello jokingly 
Delicately he lifted the hair over the little round, pini 
ear and gave it the faintest pull, shaking it like a bell 
"Ooo, ooo, ooo,” cried the child in a shrill voice, pre 
tending to be hurt, a slight blush spreading over hei 
face, “you’re hurting me.” 

"You see what a little liar you are," said Marcellc 
reprovingly, letting go of her ear. "You know, yoi 
oughtn’t to tell lies.” 

"That time,” she said sagadously, "I promise you die 
really hurt me.” 

"D'you want me to give you one of your dolls for th( 
night?” asked Marcello, looking dowm at the carpet when 
the toys lay scattered. 

She cast a quietly scornful glance at the dolls and an 
swered in a self-possessed manner, "If you like.” 

"If I like?” asked Marcello, smiling. "You talk as i: 
it was you who were giving mr ^ Dnn’f vm 

like having a doll to sleep wi 

"Yes I do,” she conceded. " 

ZQl 


■■ -Daddy, don’t you ever say your prayersr. 

asked chil4. without any transition. ^ 

“We. say. them in the evening before we go to bed, 
replied Giulia hurriedly. The. child, however, was look- 
ing at- Marcello with a questioning and incredulous air. 
He hastened to confirm what Giulia had said. “Of course, 
.'.pyery evening before we go to bed." 

* “Now lie down and go to sleep," said Giulia, rising 
and trying to make the child lie flat. She managed to do 
this", but not without some difliculty, for Lucilla did 
not seem at all disposed to go to sleep; then she pulled 
iin to the child’s chin the single sheet whiclt was the only 
vering on the bed. 

“I’m hot,” said the child, kicking at the sheet. “I’m 
hot.” 

“Tomorrow we’re going to Granny’s and you won't 
: hot any more,” answered Giulia. 

^Where’s Granny?” 

“Up in the hills. . . It's cool there.” 
p.But where?” 

“I’ve told you dozens of times— Tagliacozzo. . . It’s a 
jpl place and we’re going to stay there all the summer.” 
■'‘But won’t the airplanes come there?” 

!'The airplanes won’t come any more.” 

“Why?” 

/‘Because the war’s over.” 

“And why is the war over?” 

“Because two and two don’t make three,” said Giulia 
.urusquely but not ill-humoredly. “Now that’s enough 
■' questions. . . Go to steep, because we’re leaving early 
tomoiTow morning. , , I’m just going to letch your medi- 
cine.” She went out, leaving father and daughter alone 
together. . 

“Daddy,” asked the little girl immediately, sitting up in 
bed again, “d’you remember die cat belonging to the 
people who live underneath?” 

^ Yes, replied Marcello, rising from his chair and com- 
ing across to sit on the edge of the bed. 

“It’s had four kittens," 

“Well?” 


2 go 



j little girls’ governess told me that they can give. 
2 of the kittens. . . Can I have it? I -qouid. take it 
liacozzo.” • . 

; when were these kittens bom?” asked. Marcello. 
2 day before yesterday.” - '• . - ' 

en it’s impossible,” said Marcello, stroking his 
er’s head, “The kittens must stay witli their 
r until they can take milk. . . You can have- i^ 
rou come back from Tagliacozzo.” 

)posing we don’t come back from Tagliacozzo?” 
ly shouldn’t we come back? We’re coming back 
2nd of the summer,” replied Marcello, t^visting his 
in his daughter’s soft brown hair. . . 

0, you’re hurting me,” wailed the child instantly, 
first touch. 

cello let go of her hair and said, wdth a smile„ 
d’you say I hurt you? . . . You knov/ it’s not true.” 
t you did hurt me,” she replied emphatically. She 
r hands up to her forehead, in a willful, feminine 
: way. “Now I shall have a terrible headache.”- 
en I shall pull your ears,” said Marcello jokingly, 
tely he lifted the hair over the little round, pink 
id gave it the faintest pull, shaking it like a bell, 
ooo, ooo,” cried the child in a shrill voice, pre- 
ig to be hurt, a slight blush spreading over her 
you’re hurting me.” 

u see what a little liar you are,” said Marcello 
dngly, letting go of her ear. “You know, you 
n’t to tell lies.” 

lat time,” she said sagaciously, "I promise you did 
hurt me.” 

you \vant me to give you one of your dolls for the 
asked Marcello, looking domi at the carpet where 
»ys lay scattered. 

cast a quietly scornful glance at the dolls and an- 
i in a self-possessed manner, “If you like.” 

I like?” asked Marcello, smiling. “You talk as if 
; you who were giving me a pleasure. . . Don’t^ou 
laving a doll to sleep ^ 
a I do,” she conceded. 
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looking-dbwn at iKe carp^' "give me that one with the 

also looked , down. “They've all got pink 

dresses.’i he said. - . 

--‘“There's pink and pink,' said the child, in an im- 
patient, -know-all kind oE- way. . “The pink of die doll I , 
want is exactly die same as the pink o£ the pink roses on 

the balcony.” ... , , 

“Is this the one?” asked Marcello, taking up from the 
Boor the finest and largest of the dolls. 

“You see, you don't know anything about it,” she said 
severely. She jumped out of bed, ran barefoot to one 
. comer of the carpet, and picking up an extremely ugly 
rag doll with a squashed and blackened face, hurried 
back to bed again, saying, “There yon are!" This time 
:she lay down quietly under the sheet, on her back, her 
' ros)’, placid face pressed affectionately against the dirty, 
surprised-looking face of the doll. Giulia came in again 
V with a bottle and a spoon. 

“Come along," she said, going up to the bed, "take 
*''your medicine.” The little girl obeyed promptly. She sat 
half up in the bed, stretching out her face with her mouth 
open, like a little bird about to be fed. Giulia put the 
. spoon into her mouth, then tilted it quickly to let tlie 
liquid run out. The child lay down again, saying, “How 
nast)' it is!" 

"Well, good night,” said Giulia stooping to kiss her 
daughter. 

“Good night. Mummy, good night. Daddy,” said the 
. child in her shrill voice. Marcello kissed her on the cheek 
and then followed his wife. Giulia turned out die light 
and closed the door. 

In the passage, she half turned toward her husband 
and said, “1 think it’s ready." Marcello then noticed, 
for the first time, in Uiat revealing dimness, that Giulia’s 
eyes were swollen as if u-ith weeping. His visit to the 
child had cheered him; but when he saw his wife's eyes, 
he began to be afraid again that he would not be able 
to appear as calm and firm as he wished. Giulia had gone 
on in front of him into the dining room, an extremely 
small room with a litde round table and a sideboard. 
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Bessr' His aiis^veV, at that tune-if he had the gift o£ 
nrophecy-tvould have been. “Kill Quadn," But now? He 
put down the fork at tlie side of his plate, and as soon as 
he could be sure tliat his voice would not tremble, an- 
swered, don’t understand what you’re talking about."- 

■ He saiv her lower her eyes, with a grimace as though. 

'vyeeping. TTlien she said, in a slow, sad voice, 
"Link told die in Paris-peirhaps because she wanted to get 
tde away from you— that you were in the Secret Police.” 

“And what did you answer her?” 

. "That it didn’jt inatter to me if you were . . . that . I 
• was your wife and that I loved you, whatever you. did 
- . . diat if you were doing that, it meant you thought it 

was the right thing to do.” 

Marcello said nothing, deeply moved, in spite of him- 
;;self, by this obtuse, unshakable loyalty. Giulia continued, 

■ in a hesitating voice, "But then, when Quadri and Lina 
were killed, I was terrified that you had something to do 
witii it . , . and I’ve never been able to stop thinking 
about it. .. But I never said anything to you because, as 
you'd never told me anything about your profession, I 
thought there was all the more reason why I couldn’t 

. speak about this.” 

"And what d’you think now?” asked Marcello after a 
moment’s silence. 


"^Vhat do I think?” said Giulia, raising her eyes and 
looking at him. Marcello saw that her eyes were shining, 
and he knew that those tears already gave him his answer. 
..She added, however, witli an effort, “You yourself told me 
jin Paris that the visit to Quadri was very important for 
■your career. . . So I think it may be true.” 

He answered at once, "It is true.” 

He realized, simultaneously, that Giulia had been hop- 
ing, up to the very last moment, that he would contradict 
her. And indeed, at his words, as though they had been a 
signal, she threw her head down on the table, buried her 
face in her arm and started sobbing. Marcello got up, 
went over to the door and turned the key. Then he went 
up to her, and without bending down placed his hand bn 
her hair and said, "If you like, we’ll separate, from tomor- 
row on. . , 1 11 take you and the child to Tagliacozzo and 
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then I’ll go away and you needn’t see me any' more. . . 
D’you think that would be the best thing?” 

Giulia at once stopped sobbing— just* as' though, il 
seemed to him, she had not been able to believe her ot\Ti 
ears. Then, from the hollow of her arm, where her. face 
was hidden, came her voice, sad and surprised, '/'What 
ever do you mean? Separate? . , . It’s not that . . . bm 
I’m so frightened for you. . . What will they do to you 
now?” , ■ 

So Giulia, he said to himself, felt no horror of him, hoi 
did she feel regret for the deaths of Quadri and Lina; ii 
was merely fear on his behalf, fear for his life, for hii 
future. Such insensibility, coupled with such love, affect 
ed him strangely; it was like going upstairs in the darl 
and lifting your foot, thinking to find another step, atic 
instead finding only emptiness because you have reachec 
a landing. He had, in reality, foreseen and even hoped 
for a feeling of horror and a severe verdict from her. In 
stead of which, he found only the usual blind, loyal love 
Somewhat impatiently, he said, "They won’t do anything 
to me. . . There are no proofs . . . and in any case I tva) 
only carrying out orders.” He hesitated a moment, feelinj 
a kind of faashfulness, mixed with repugnance, for th( 
commonplace remark; then, wdth an effort, concluded, 
only did my duty, just as a soldier would.” 

Giulia quickly snatched at this worn and hackneyec 
phrase which, not so long ago, had not sufficed to tran 
quillize even Orlando, the Secret Service man. 'Tes, ! 
thought of that,” she said, lifting her head and then seiz 
ing his hand and kissing it frantically, "I always said t( 
myself, ‘Marcello, after all, is just like a soldier. . . Sol 
diers, also, kill because tliey’re ordered to do so. . . It’ 
no fault of his if they make him do certain things. . .’ Bu 
don’t you really tliink they’ll come and take you away 
. . . I’m sure the people who gave you the orders tvil 
escape . . . and that you, on the other hand, you wh< 
have nothing to do with it and %vho only did your duty 
•^vill be the one to suffer. . . .” After having kissed ih( 
back of his hand she turned it over and started kissing th( 
palm with equal fury. 

"Don’t worry,” said Marcello, stroking her head, "fpi 
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the pteseht'tliey’ll have oth^ things to cio besides looking' 

fopind.” / . ■ - . 

"Bfif people are so dreadful. . . If there’s even Just one 
person jtvho hates 'ydu . . . they'll denounce you. . . Be- 
sides^t’s' abvays like that. The big people, tire ones -who 
giv& Orders and who’ve made millions, get away; while 
the little pnes like you, who have done tlieir duty and 
.haven’t, saved a penny, are the ones who suffer. . . Oh 
.Marcello, I’m so frightened.” 

"You* mustn’t be frightened, everything will come 

’Tight.” 

. V but I know it won’t come right. I feel it. . . And 
'l’jh. so tired.” Giulia spoke now with her face pressed 
^inst his Hand, but no longer kissing it. “After Lucilla 
arrived, although I knew what your profession was, I used 
to think: now I’m properly established, I’ve got a baby, a 
husband that I love, I’ve got a home and a family, I’m 
■ ■ happy, truly happy. . . It was the first time in my life 
that I’d been happy and it seemed too good to be true. 
;■ . . I could hardly believe it . . . and I was always so 
' much afraid that everything would come to an end and 
that the happiness wouldn’t last. . . And indeed it hasn't 
lasted, and now we’ve got to run away. . . And you'll lose 
•. your job and goodness knows what they’ll do to you. . . 

. And that poor little creature will be worse off titan if she 
i' .was an orphan. . . And everything will have to be started 
all over again. . . And perhaps it won’t even be possible 
to start again and our family life will be broken up.” She 
-..burst into tears and buried her face in her arm again. 

. All of a sudden Marcello recalled the image that had 
flashed across his mind earlier— the divine rod pitilessly 
smiting his whole family, himself, the guilty one, and his 
wife, and child who were innocent, and he shuddered at 
the thought. There was a knock at the door and he shout- 
ed to the servant that they had finished and didn’t need 
her any more. Then, bending down towards Giulia, he 
said gently, "Please don't go on crying, and don’t worry. 

. . Our family life won’t be broken up. . . We’ll go away 
to America, or to Argentina, and make a new life for our- 
selves. . . We'll have a home there, and I’ll be there, and 
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Lticilla. . . Be l)r;>ve. ittul 
all right." 

Giulia now raifieil her tOAtvit.nocv. -'\v 
and, filled with sudden ho|V. s-'-U. '^^ o: 
tina, . . But when, can 
“As soon as possible. . > ?sevv ..V ' 
over.” 

“And in the me;uu!;''re="" 

“In tlie me.uui'.ec - v - 

and st.ay at T;s;eb.t<.v.';v. ' - ^ 

, . You’ll sev, iFt : x -- v. 

Giulia secmcvi . 

Marcello thought, as he vi-i X' -^x - 
the firm tone in whx'-h ta-c* ■. 

sorry," she said, “it’s s:',;x a-: ax : x w •- - 
you, and all 1 can do is C'. vv 

ing the table, taking the shshx> x - ' • 

sideboard. 

Marcello rvalkcd ONtr to the ’v:;->o-' -x--. O', 
the sill, looked out. Thvo'ogh co-^o-x ■ 
the building opposite, fiootsiCotooo'OO- 'x 

the staircase lights shone sihnxo- hr :n; xOe:' 
courtyards the shadows this'ktt^oo, h.hxx x". 

night was still and hot, and evt-n 'i; o.-:x^ hsx'.x-.' e 
the only sound to be heaixi was the h.Sis:x O- 
hose v/ith whicli, down in the d-ttkiress eC hh; ,re- 
someone was watering the llowcv bevis. 
and said, "Shall we take the car aud der-x ^ 

“Wliy?" she asked. "What's the jvint cid? 

ness knov/s v/hat the crowds must lx llXt. .. d" 
"You could v/itness," he n^plied alx'xxs, 
fell o£ 2 dictatorship." 

‘There's Lucilla, , . 1 can't lea\x her- hlewxe:, 
posr.g the airplanes cornc?" , ; ; 

Bcr/c a’crry, they v/on't come ' 

'Tut wh? gr. fr;to fov/ri?" she iiuddouVy 
hi c.-.r.>. er.fe5?ar,d yoi;, . . D’yow^- 

ron siS” - thijn,” Vjtt 1. 

“-'■0, dieri ■ ■ '..1 


bap^ns.to .you. I’d rather be there. . .‘After ali, the , 
,maid.csan see to the child.” ' " . 

“But don’t he afraid . . the planes won’t come to- 
□ight.” - 

- "ihn-going to change,” she said, leaving the room. ^ 
f^t alone, Marcello crossed over to the window again. 
There was somebody going dosvn the stairs in the oppo-. 
site. -building, —a man. The dark outline o£ his figure 
xoiild'be seen through the opaque window panes, de- 
scending slowly hrom floor to floor. He svalked down in a 
s'elf-possessed sort o£ ss-ay, to judge by the slenderness o£ 
his outline. He must be a yotmg man thought Marcello 
enviously, he w'as svhistling. ’Then the radio started to 
■Hare again:-. Marcello heard the usual voice winding up, 
as if-at the end o£ a speech, with the tvords, . . the 
continues.” It ^v^s the message of the new government, 
that he had already heard shortly before. He took out his 
case and lit a dgarette. 


CHAPTER 20 


The suburban streets were deserted, silent, dark, as 
though dead, like the extremities of some large body, 
whose blood has suddenly collected all in one spot. But as 
the car drew nearer to the center of the city Marcello and 
Giulia savr more and more groups of people gesticulating 
and shouting. At a crossroad ^^a^ceilo slotved down and 
stopped while a line of trucks w'ent past, packed with boys, 
and young svomen svaving flags and placards -with slc^ans 
on them. These overloaded, flag-decked trucks with peo- 
ple clinging to the mudguards and the footboards were 
greeted with confused applause by the crov.-ds thronging 
the pavements. Someone stuck his head in at the ssindow 
of Marcello’s car and shouted “Long live Freedoml" in, 
Giulia's face, disappearing immediately aftenvard as 
though sucked back into the multitude that stvarmed all 
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around. Giulia said, "Wouldn’t it be better to. go 
home?” 


ne?” . X 

Why?” replied Marcello, surveying the street througi 
: glass of the windshield. “They’re./all so pleased.. . 

Tirtf fhinVinnr rtf /1r»innr ranir Vi 


the glass ot ttie windshield, " i'hey’re.^all so pleased.. . 
They’re certainly not thinking of doing any harrhrtajany 
one. . . We’ll leave the car somewhere and thdu 'w"^ 


ley re certainly not tninKing ot doing any nt 
one. . . We’ll leave the car somewhere and 
about and see what’s going on.” 

‘Won’t they steal the car?” 

“Don't be absurd.” , ■ 

Marcello drove the car through the crowded streefeHi 
the center of the town in his usual thoughtful, composed 
patient manner. In spite of the gloom of the black-out. i 
was possible to distinguish quite clearly the movementi 
of the crowd, with groups of people forming'and group; 
encountering each other and then scattering and running 
here and there all the movements shifting and varydngj 
yet all animated by the same single, sincere exultation M 
die fall of the dictatorship. People who did not know each 
omcr embraced m the middle of the street. Here someone, 
after standing still for a long time, dumb and attentive, 
as a Rag-decked truck drove past, suddenly took off his" 
hat and yelled applause; there someone was running like 
a dispatch-bearer, from group to group, repeating phrases 
of encouragement and rejoicing; someone else, seled with 
a sudden fury of hatred, lifted a threatenino- fist at a dark 
dosed Md„s..ha. had ten she sea. o1 Si puSfc 
office. Marcello noticed diere large nn.4£ ‘5 
women on their husbands’ arms sometime u ^ 

diildren too-a thing that had not happened for - JoT 
time, in the forced pubhc manifestatfonfof X 

prn:fc:“ nien.^u5:e^:^;^ 

past for a moment or 

to be lost in the oowd- lor™ , seemed 

ed any impromptu ora\o^thS'S5°m 
of freedom at the ton oF fFrotr • ^ ■^o sms hvmz 

■ly and PatedT Kr 


-emc.’ 


They -went some distance .up ;^cCorso, througli the, 
crowd; following two or three other slowly moving cars; 
theft, at a harrow side street, Marcello turned, and, after 
waiting for a column of demonstrators to pass, managed 
to drive into it. drove on quickly into another com- 
pletely deserted lane behind the side street, stopped,, 
switched ofiE the engine, and turning to his wife, said, 
“Let’s get out." 

■ iGiulia got out without a word, and Marcello, having 
; carefully locked the doors of the car, walked with her 
toward- the street they had recently left. He felt com- 
pletely calm now, completely detached and master of him- 
self, iust as he had desired to be during the whole of that 
day. He kept a careful watch on himself, however; and as 
he cam.e out again into the crowded street and the joy of 
the , throng exploded in his face its tumultuous rush of 
aggressive sincerity, he immediately asked, not without 
anxiety, whether this joy did not arouse in his mind some 
feeling that was far from serene. No, he thought, after a 
• moment of careful self-examination, he felt neither re- 
gret, nor scorn, nor fear. He was truly calm, apathetic, 
dead, and he wzs ready to contemplate other people’s joy 
without sharing in it but also without resenting it as a 
threat or an affront. 

They started wandering about aimlessly among the 
crowd, from one group to another, from one side of the 
street to the other. Giulia was no longer frightened now, 
and appeared, like him, to be quite calm and self-pos- 
sessed; but this, he knew, was because of her good-natured 
rapacity for identifying herself with other people’s feel- 
ings, The crowd, instead of diminishing, seemed to in- 
crease each moment. It %vas a crowd, Marcello noticed, 
almost xvhoUy joyful, with a joy that was amazed and 
incredulous and awkward at expressing itself, and not yet 
quite sure that it would do so with impunity. More 
tracks, forcing their way with difficulty through the mul- 
titude, moved past laden -with working-class people, both 
men and women, waving flags, some of them tricolor, 
siOTe red. A small German open car went past, with two 
officers lolling quietly back in their seats and a soldier in 
battle dress sitting on the edge of the door holding a 
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Tommy gun; whistles and sneering cries rose from tb 
pavements. MarceUo noticed that there were numbers c 
soldiers about, very much at their ease and carrying n^ 
arms, but embracing each other, their stolid peasant face 
lit up with a hind of inebriate hopefulness. The first, pm 
he saw two of these soldiers walking along with their ^ 
round each other’s waists like two lovers, their bayoriel 
bouncing up and down against their unbuttoned tunic 
Marcello found they produced in him a feeling very muc 
like scorn: they were men in uniform, and for hm uh 
form meant, inexorably, decorum and dignity, whateyf 
the feelings of its wearer might be. Giulia, as thong 
guessing his thoughts, pointed at the two ^ffectiohat 
untidy soldiers and asked him, “Didn’t theysay the wi 
was to continue?’’ 

"They said so,’’ answered Marcello, admitting himse 
suddenly, and with a painful effort of comprehension, i 
be in the wong, “but it isn't true. . . Those poor fello'V 
are quite right to be pleased: for them the war really 
over." 

In front of the great door of the Ministry to •which Ma 
cello had gone for his orders the day before he left f 
Paris, there v/as a great crowd of people protesting ai 
shouting and waving their fists in the air. Those nean 
the door were beating upon it •with their hands and c 
manding that it should be opened. The name. of the n( 
fallen Minister was being loudly repeated, in a tone 
particular loathing and disgust, by many of those in t 
crowd. Marcello watched this concourse of people 1 
some time without understanding v;hat the demonst 
tors ivanted. At last the door was very slightly opened a 
in the crack appeared a pale, imploring commissiona 
in a braided uniform. He said something to those neat 
to him, somebody went in the door that %vas immediat 
closed again, the aowd yelled again for a little and tl 
dispersed, but not entirely, for a few obstinate peo 
remained, still knocking at the closed door and still she 
ing. 

They left the Ministry and went on into the adioir 
square. A shout of “Make way, make wayl’’ caused 
crowd to fall back and them -with it, Stretchine his h 


forward, Marcello saw three or fourrough youths coming; 
alongj pulling behind- them by a rope a large bust of the 
-Dictator. The bust ivas bronze in color but was really of 
•painted plaster, as one saw from a number of white chips 
caused by tlie violent way in which they bounced it over 
the paving stones. A little dark man, his face almost hid- 
den behind a huge pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, looked 
atilhe bust and dien turned toward Marcello and said, 
laughingi in a sententious voice, “It looked like bronze 
but really it was just vulgar chalk," Marcello did not an- 
swer, and for a moment, craning his neck, he stared in- 
■ tently at the bust while it went bouncing heavily along 
in front of him. It was a bust like hundreds of others 
placed here -and there in ministries and public offices— 
coarsely stylized, with jaw thrust out, eyes round and 
hollow, smooth, swollen cranium. He could not but reflect 
how that mouth of sham bronze, image of another, living 
mouth once so arrogant, was now trailing in the dust amid 
the sneers and whistles of the same crowd that had once 
so warmly acclaimed it. Again Giulia seemed to guess his 
thoughts, for she murmured, “Just think, once upon a 
. time a bust like that in a waiting room tvas all that was 
needed to make people lower their voices!” 

He answered drily, "If they had him here now, in tlie 
flesh, they'd do the same to him as they’re doing to that 
bust" 

“D’you think they’ll kill him?" 

"Certainly, if they can.” 

They walked on a little farther, through the crorvd that 
jostled and swirled in the darkness like turbulent, un- 
stable flood-water. At one street comer a group of people 
had put up a long ladder at the comer of a building, and 
a man who had climbed to the top of the ladder -was 
hammering vigorously at a stone that bore the name of 
the regime. Someone said with a laugh to Marcello, 
“There are Fascist signs everywhere . . . it’ll take years 
to efface them all.” 

“It certainly will,” said Marcello. 

They crossed the square and made their way through 
tlie crowd to the arcade. It was almost in darkness, but by 
the dim light of the blacked-out lamps they came upon a 
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what it wanted; There was more- cpridsky than ehthusi- 
sam: just as people ha4 previously assembled, as, though 
;o watch some spectacle, in drd^ to see and hear the 
Dictator, so now they wanted to see and hear whoever it 
ivas who had overthrown the Dictator. As the car moved 
jently round the square, Giulia asked in a low voice, 
TVill the King really come out on the balcony?" 

Before ansrvering, Marcello misted his head round to 
take a look at tlie balcony through the glass of the wind- 
shield. It was feebly illuminated by the reddish light of a 
couple of torches, and in between them they saw the 
closed window shutter. Then he replied, "I don't sup- 
pose so. . . Why should he?” 

“Then what are all these people waiting for?” 

“Nothing at all. . . It’s just the habit of going into a 
piazza and calling for somebody." 

Marcello circled very slowly round the square; it was as 
though he were politely pushing the reluctant groups of 
people out of his way with the fenders. Giulia said, quite 
unexpectedly, “D'you know, I feel almost disappointed?” 

"Why?” 

"I thought they'd be doing something or other— burn- 
ing houses, killing people. . . When we came out I was . 
afraid for you, and that was why 1 came. . . But there’s 
nothing— notliing but yelling and clapping. Long live this 
and down with that, and singing and marching. , 

Marcello could not refrain from answering, "The worst 
is yet to come.” 

"What d’you mean?” she demanded in a frightened 
voice. "For us, or for the others?” 

“For us and for the others.” 

He immediately regretted having spoken when he felt 
Giulia seize his arm violently, in distress. "I knew all the 
time,” she said, “that what you were telling me wasn't 
true— when you said that everything would come right. 

, . And now you’re saying the same yourself.” 

"Don’t be frightened. . . I was only just talking.” 

Giulia said no more; but she held tightly to his arm 
with both bands and pressed herself against him. Em- 
barrassed, but unwilling to repel her, Marcello drove the ^ 
car back through side streets toward the Corsb. Oncfi 
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there, he continued to foIIoTr the kss frequented sctx > 
and at last reached the Piazza del Popolo, an d from there 
continued his cp the sresp elcp-e of the Pincio 
towards ^Tlia Eor^se. Chcsshra fre Pindo, dark and 
peopled only hj irarhie ham, dsep rc-IIotred the riding- 
trad; in the directiGn cl Via VeaeeG- kVhen they came to 
the entrance at Porta Pin dana, Gf 



in among the trees, whispered, ."pbnie. and let’s make 
love here. . . : on the ground;”. ,> ' . . 

" "No, really,” Marcello could not help exclaiming, 

“here?” 

"Yes, here.” she said. “Why not? . . . Come, I want it, 
..so as to feel reassured." 

"Reassured about what?” 

"Everyone thinks about war, and politics, and airraids. 
—ivben tliey could really be so happy. . . Come on. . . 
Why, I’d do it right in the middle of one of their public 
squares,” she added with sudden exasperation, “if only to 
Vshbw that I, at least, am capable of thinking about some- 
■ thing else. . . Come on.” 

She seemed now to be in a state of exaltation, and went 
in front of .him into the thick darkness among the tree- 
trunks. “You see what a lovely bedroom,” he heard her 
murmur. "Soon we shan’t have a home at all . . . but 
this is a bedroom they can’t ever take away from us. . • 
|;We can sleep and make love here as often as we like.” All 
'of a sudden she vanished, as though she had sunk into 
die earth. Marcello looked about and then caught sight 
of her in the darkness, lying on the ground at the foot of 
a tree, one arm pillowing her head, the other raised 
toward him in silent invitation to lie down beside her. He 
did so, and no sooner was he there than Giulia twined her 
arms and legs tightly round him, kissing him all over his 
face with a blind, sloiv energy, as though she were seek- 
ing, on his brow and cheeks, other mouths through ivhich 
she might penetrate into him. But almost at once her 
embrace slackened, and Marcello saw her half raise her- 
self above him, garing into the darkness. “Someone’s com- 
ing," she said. 

Marcello, too, sat up and looked. Through the trees, 
still some way off, the light of a pocket lamp swayed as it 
advanced and tlirew a feeble circular glimmer on the 
ground in front of it. There was no sound, for the tliick 
carpet of dead leaves dulled tlie footsteps of die unknown 
penon. The lamp advanced in their direction, and Giulia 
quickly composed herself and sat up, throwing k 
round her knees. Sitting side by side with their 
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the tree, they watch^ the light approach. “It must 
park-keeper," murmured Giulia. 

The lamp was nov/ shining on the ground at a shorl 
tance from them; then it was raised and its rays fell 
upon them. Dazzled, they gazed at the dim, shadotvy 
of tlie man from whose fist the white light issued, 
light, thought Marcello, would surely be lowered, i 
tlie park-keeper had taken a good look at them. Bui 
the light continued to shine full in their faces as, the 
stared at them in a silence that seemed, to Marcello, t 
fraught with astonishment and speculation. “May ] 
what you want with us?” he then demanded in a reset 
tone. 

"I don’t want anything, Marcello," replied a g( 
voice at once. At the same time the light was lowered 
began to move away from them. '■> ' 

“Who is it?” murmured Giulia. “He seems to k 
you.” 

Marcello sat motionless, not daring to breathe, 
foundly disturbed. Then he said to his wife, “Forgive 
one moment. . . I’ll be back at once.” He jumped t* 
feet and pursued the unknown man. 

He caught up with him at the edge of the garden 
side the pedestal of one of the white marble statues. T 
was a lamppost not far off, and as the man turned a 
sound of his footsteps he recognized him immedis 
even after all tliose years, by the smooth, ascetic fac 
neath his brushlike hair. He had seen him before 
close-fitting chauffeur's tunic; and now, too, he was i 
ing a uniform— black, buttoned up to the neck, with 
breeches and black leather gaiters. He held his cap u 
his arm and grasped the podeet lamp in his hand. He 
at once, -with a smile, “People who don’t die alwa) 
appear.” 

The remark seemed to Marcello to be altogethei 
well suited to the circumstances, although it was m 
as a joke and was perhaps unconscious. Breathless 
agitadon and with running, he said, “But I thought 
. , I thought I’d killed you.” 

“I hoped you knew that tliey’d saved me. Marcel 
ans\vered Lino quietly. “It’s true that one paper 
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“You’re ashamed to introduce me 


as your fiancde,” 


I 


then said. “If you like I’ll go." 

I know this was the only way to wring affectionate 
gesture piit of him: by blackmailing him witli the accu- 
sation that he was ashamed of me. And, as I had ex- 
pected, he immediately put his arm round my waist. ; - 

“I suggested it!" he exclaimed. “Why should I be 
ashamed of you?” - ... • 

“I don’t know. I can see you’re in a bad temper.", 

“I’m not in a bad temper, I’m dazed,” he answered, 
in a tone of voice that was almost scientific. “And that’s 
because we’ve made love. Give me time to get over it.” 

I noticed he was still very pale and was smoking witli- 
out any enjoyment. 

"You’re right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But you’re always 
so cold and off-putting that you make me lose my head. 
If you were different, I would not have insisted on stay- 
ing a moment ago.” 

He threw his cigarette dotvn. 

“I'm not cold and off-putting,” he said. 

“And yet—” 

, “I like you immensely,” he continued, looking at me 
attentively, “and I didn’t resist you a little while ago as 
I meant to.” This phrase delighted me and I lowered 
my, eyes without speaking. "Still, I suppose you’re right, 
really, and this can’t be called love.” 

, '.My heart stood still and I could not help murmuring, 
"What do you mean by love, then?” 

“If I had loved you,” he replied, “I would not have 
wanted to send you away a moment ago. And then I 
wouldn’t have been angry when you wanted to stay.” 

"Were you angry?” 

"Yes— and notv I’d be chatting to you, I’d be cheerful, 
gay, witty, amusing, I’d be making plans for the future 
—isn’t that how love is?” 

Yes, ’ I said softly. "At least, these are the effects of 
love.” 

He was silent for some time and then spoke without 
any feeling of complacency, with arid humility. "I do 
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cvcrytliing in tlic same way; witlmut loving T’ 
doing or experiencing it in my heart— knowing intclU 
ttinlly how to do it and occasionally even doing it, b 
alwavs coldlv and cxtcrnallv. That’s how I arri- and a 

4 4 / 

parcntly I can’t be otherwise.” 

I made a great effort to control myself. 

"I like you as you arc,” I said. "Don’t worry.” And 
embraced him most affectionately. Almost at the sai 
instant, the door opened and the old servant looked 
to tell us dinner was ready. 

'iVc left the sitting room and went along a passage 
the dining room. I remember all the details of that roo 
and the people in it perfectly, because I was as sensiti 
to impressions at tliat time as a photograpln'c plate, 
felt 1 was not so mucli acting as watthing myself a( 
wdth wide, melancholy eves. Pei Imps this is the dire 
result of the feeling of rebellion \ee cxperieiuc wlu 
faced with a realitv th.it causes us to suffer, trhilc at tl 
same time we wish it were otherwise. 


I don’t know why, but .Signoia Medolaghi, the widot 
seemed to me to resemble closely the furniture in bla< 
ebony with mother-of-pearl inlay in her parlor. She tv; 
a middle-aged woman, imposingly tall, with a volurr 
nous bosom and massive hips. Slic was dressed entire 
in black silk, had a broad, flabby face, whose pallor ts’ 
like rnothcr-of-pearl, framed in black hair that was o 
viously dyed, and had huge, dark shadow.s under Ir 
eyes. She was standing in front of a flowered soup 
and tvas serving the soup wdih a kind of disdain. ^ 
weighted lamp that had been pulled 
bic m h- Vn.-.hid, 


icr of the house was ;,u/-..us 
not eft t'P . . 

— •The 




YvA\\. 



“You’re ashamed to introduce me as your fiancee,” I 
then said; "If you like I’ll go.” , , . 

;I knew this was the only way to wring an. affectionate 
gesture put of him: by blackrnailihg him- witli the accu- 
sation that he rvas ashamed of me. And, as I had ex- 
pected, he immediately put his arm round my waist. 

“I suggested it!” he exclaimed. “Why should I be 
ashamed of you?” 

“I don’t know. I can see you're in a bad temper." 

"I’m not in a bad temper. I’m dazed," he answered, 
in a tone of voice that was almost scientific. "And that’s . 
because we’ve made love. Give me time to -get over it.” 

I noticed he rvas still very pale and was smoking with- 
otu any enjoyment. 

"You’re right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But you’re always 
so cold and off-putting that you make me lose my head. 
If you were different, 1 would not have insisted on stay- 
ing a moment ago.” 

He threw his cigarette down. 

"I'm not cold and off-putting,” he said. 

“And yet-” 

“I like you immensely,” he continued, looking at me 
jattentively, "and I didn't resist you a little while ago. as 
I meant to.” This phrase delighted me and I lowered 
my. eyes without speaking. "Still, I suppose you’re right, 
really, and this can’t be called love.” 

: My heart stood still and I could not help murmuring, 
"IVhat do you mean by love, then?” 

"If I had loved you,” he replied, "I would not have 
wanted to send you atvay a moment ago. And then I 
wouldn’t have been angrj' when you wanted to stay.” 

"Were you angry?” 

"Yes— and now I’d be chatting to you. I’d be cheerful, 
jay, witty, amusing, I’d be making plans for the future 
-isn’t that how love is?” 

Yes, I said softly. “At least, these are the effects of 
love.” 

He was silent for some time and then spoke tvithout 
my feeling of complacency, with arid humility. “I do . 
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everythin^!; in the same way; without loving what 
doing or experiencing it in my heart— knowing intel 
tually how to do it and occasionally even doing it,- 
al^vays coldly and externally. That’s how I ani- and, 
patently I can't be othenvise.” •' . 

I made a great effort to control myself. 

"I like you as you are,” I said, ‘‘Don’t worry'.” Ar 
embraced him most affectionately. Almost at the st 
instant, the door opened and the old servant lookec 
to tell us dinner was ready. 

IVc left the sitting room and went along a passagt 
the dining room. I remember all the details of that ro 
and the people in it perfectly, because I was as sensit 
to impressions at tliat time as a photographic plate 
felt I was not so much acting as watching myself c 
with wide, melancholy eyes. Perhaps this is the diri 
result of the feeling of rebellion we experience wh 
faced with a reality that causes us to suffer, while at ti 
same time we wish it were otherwise. 


I don’t know why, but Signora Medolaghi, the widot 
seemed to me to resemble closely the furniture in blat 
ebony seith mother-of-pearl inlay in her parlor. She w; 
a middle-aged woman, imposingly tall, witli a voluit 
nous bosom and massive hips. She was dressed entire 
in black silk, had a broad, flabby face, whose pallor w 
like mother-of-pearl, framed in black, hair that was c 
viously dyed, and had huge, dark shadows under I 
eyes. She rvas standing in front of a flowered soup turc 
and rs*as serving the soup with a kind of disdain. T 
weighted lamp that had been pulled down over the 
hie lit up her hosoni— which was very like a large, < 

shiny parcel— and left her lace in shadow. . 

her .v'uv= l,c= .vUl, bteWrmBcd 
tie shk masks worn during carnival. ^ 

tour ul-iccs were laid, one on each side. HTUc d.i 
borne Obeod, so»,c.l in ben ,>!»« nnc 

,be niew b 


ki: 


, “you’re , asliamed to introduce rrte as your fiancee/’ .1 
then said; “!£ you like I’ll go/’; ' . * , 

1 knew this was tlie only way to wring an Affectionate: 
gesture piit of him; by blackmailing him wdth the accu- 
. sation tliat he was' ashaiued of me. And, as I had ex- 
pected, he immediately put his arm round my waist. 

“I suggested itl” he exclaimed. “Why should I be 
ashamed of you?” , , . - ■ 

"I don't know. I can see you're in a bad temper.” 

“I’m not in a bad temper. I’m dazed,” he answered, „ 
in a tone of voice that was almost scientific. “And that’s 
because we've made love. Give me time to get over if.” 

1 noticed he -^vas still very pale and was smoking with- 
out any enjo-jment. , . 

“You’re right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But you’re always 
so cold and off-putting that you make me lose my head. 

If you Avere different, 1 would not have insisted on stay- 
ing a moment ago;” 

He threw his cigarette down. 

“I’m not cold and off-putting,” he said. 

% "And yet—’’ ' - , 

“I like you immensely,” he continued, looking at me 
attentively, “and I didn't resist you a little while ago. as 
I meant to.” This phrase delighted me and I lowered 
my. eyes without speaking. “Still, I suppose you’re right, 
really, and this can’t be called love.” . 

; ; .My heart stood still and I could not help murmuring, 
“\Vhat do you mean by love, then?” 

“If I had loved you,” he replied, “I would not have 
wanted to send you away a moment ago. And then I 
^vouldn’t have been angry when you wanted to stay,” 
“Were you angry?” 

Yes— and now I’d be chatting to you, I’d be cheerful, 
.gay, witty, amusing, I’d be making plans for the future 
—isn’t that how love is?” 

Yes, I said softly. “At least, these are the effects of 
love.” 

Ho was silent for. some time and then spoke ■without 
any feeling of complacency, with arid humility. "I do 
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ness from someone wlio h;is nlicnfly been inferied. 
tivo Medoinphi v.-omcn v.-erc rerminly not rich, otl 
vise fl)cy v.'onld noi have let rooms, I’einf^ const ion 
llicir poverty but unvillinj^ to admit it, my j)re;.enci 
a poor j^irl wearing no mask seemed both dangerous : 
insulting to them. ^Vho ran say v;hat passed through 
daughter's mind as I addressed Iter? . . . 'riiis girl !i 
is talking to me, she svants to he friendly, I shan't 
able to get rid of her. ... I reali/ed all these ihi 
in a flash and decided not to utter anoilier v.ord n; 
the end of the meal. 

r»ut her mother, svho was possibly more rniions : 
had an easier manner, did not want to give np all v 
of some conversation. "I tlidn't kno-.v you ••/ere 
gagetl," she .said to ^^ino. "Hosv long have you h'c 
Ilcr voice svas afTcrted ansi shr spol.f from behind 
mass of her bosom .is if from b-'hiod a proteiove tren 
"About a month," said Mino 1 In^ ;<,.is true, wc I 
kfiov/n one anot/ier fur onlv ,( inoi)(!i 
"Is the young lady a Roman'" 

"Indeed she is, seven generations hack." 

"/Vnd when is the v.x-dding to ber” 

".Soon— as soon as the house we arc to live in is fre 
"Oh, you’ve already got a house in mind?” 

"Yo.s, a little villa svith a garden— and a little tov 
It’s charming.” 

This sv.as the sardonic way in which he described 
little villa I had pointed out to him on the main n 
near my own fiat. 

"If wc wait for that house.” I said, with an efcorr. 


am afraid wc'!! never get married." , 

".N'onsensc," said Mino chcerfuny. Me ,] 

recovered and even had more color in his c.i - . 
kTio%-.r ii*.s to be free on the day v/e ince - 

1 do not. like joke-. *-o I 5 

rli.'mpcd the p •• • ,* .n i r»ifv -orn't f otr. ensc 

Metlolaghi. "are nil very -.-.r.U bn, t.ie, ..rc, 

I. ,, ■! lot of 'etsatu'., 

y oiMi- __ "'I h-'d v-o5i't iw m.cc ..«i 


will be cook, parlormaid, housekeeper, won’t you, - 
Adriana?” , 

' Signora Medolaghi sijmihed me up with a , glance: - 
"Really,” she said, "a lady has something else to do 
besides thinking of cooking and sweeping and making 
• beds. But if the young'lady is accustomed to do >it, in 
that case—” She did not finish her sentence and turned 
her- attention to the plate the parlormaid was offering 
me. "We didn’t know- you were comingkwe could only 
add another egg or two.” 

I was angry with Mino and \vith the lady and "was 
almost tempted to reply, “No, I’m acaistomed to walk- 
ing the streets.” But Mino, who was bubbling over 
with a craz)' kind of gaiety, poured himself out a gen- 
erous glassful of •»vine, poured some for me— Signora 
Medolaghi’s eyes followed the bottle uneasily— and con- ; 
tinned. "Oh, but Adriana’s not a ladyl And she never 
will be— Adriana’s always made beds and s%vept floors. 
Adriana’s a coriimon girl.” 

. Signora Medolaghi looked at me as if she were seeing 
me for the first time. "Exactly as I tvas saying— if she’s 
: '!-accustoraed— ” she repeated,' with offensive politeness. 
,*Ier daughter bowed her head over her plate. 

"Yes, she is,” rvent on Mino, "and I’m certainly not • 
going to be the one to make her give up such useful 
habits. Adriana’s a shirtinaker’s daughter and a shirt- 
maker, herself— aren’t you, Adriana?” He stretched his 
arm across the table, seized my hand and turned it over, 

, palm upwards. "She paints her nails, I knotv, but it’s 
^ the hand of a working girl— big, strong, unaffected— like 
■ . her hair, curly but rebellious, coarse at the roots.” He let 
my hand fall and pulled my hair hard, like an animal’s. 

Adriana, in fact, is in everything and everywhere a 
worthy ^representative of our fine, healthy and vigorous 

There was an echo of a sarcastic challenge in his voice; 
but no one took it up. The daughter looked through 
me, as if I were ti ansparent and she were looking at some 
object behind me. The mother ordered the maid to 
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change Uic plates, then, liirning to ?vrino, asked him it 
an entirely unexpected fashion, “So, Mr, Diodati, dii 
you go to see tliat play?” 

I almost burst into laughter at her clumsy way o 
changing the subject, ^^ino, however, did not lose face 
“Don't mention it!" he exclaimed. “It v.'as rotten." 

“^Ve're going tomorrow. They say it’s an exccllen 
company." 

Mino replied that the actors were not as good as th 
papers said; the mistress was astonished that the paper 
should lie. Mino replied calmly that the papers wer 
one lie from beginning to end; and from that momen 
the conversation dealt with similar matters. As soon a 
one of these themes of conversation was exhausted 
Signora Medolaghi started another, with poorly cori 
cealed haste, Mino, who seemed highly amused, acted uj 
to her and replied smartly. They talked of actors, nigh 
life in Rome, cafes, movies, theatres, hotels and so on 


They were like two pingpong players, intent on return 
ing the ball to one another without letting it drop. Bu 
while Mino did it out of his usual love of comedy, whicl 
was so highly developed. Signora Medolaghi did it ii 
fear and disgust at me and anything connected with me 
She seemed to imply by her formal, conventional tall 
“This is ray way of telling you how shocking it is n 


marry a common girl, and in any case liow shocking i 
is to bring her to the house of the w'idow of the civi 
servant Medolaghi.” The daughter said nothing am 
seemed to be longing quite openly for the meal to 
to an end and for me to be gone as quickly as possi 3 «- 
For a while I found .some amusement 
conversational skirmish, but ^ j,e.-srt. 1 


conversational sKirmisu, ^ . . jjt-art. 1 

was uticrly overwbclmc<l I the t.'n<nv ledg< 

ti nt Mino did not lo'C am. ^ 


tcali.cd that Mino di<t um ms s. » . • 
tv.as bitter. Ufshlc,. ml ild «m 

of my ‘-•onr.deme ‘‘J onticrsiand wh.-tf.ci 


ni my ^merstand wh-th.. 

. . fool of me. of the ?v.-o wonirn, 

he had w 
or of hit 


was as if he, too; had nourished in his heart the same 
aspirations towards a normal, decent life as I. had, and 
had given up all hope of being able to fulfill them, for 
different reasons from mine. On the other hand, I undef- 
. stood that his praise of me as a girl of the people in no 
•way. flattered me of the common people— it had been 
nothing more than a means of making himself unpleas-' 
ant to the two ^vomen. These observations brought home 
to me the truth of what he had been saying shortly be- 
fore— that he tvas incapable of loving tvith his heart. 
Never had I understood so well as at that moment that 
everything is love, and that everything depends on love. 
This love either ’ivas or was not. If there tvas love, then 
one loved not only one’s owm lover but all people and 
all things, as I did; but if there was no love, one loved 
nobody and nothing— as in his case. And tlte, absence of 
love finally caused incapacity and impotence. 

The table had been cleared by no-w and in the circle 
of light shed by the chandelier onto the tablecloth 
sprinkled with crumbs stood four coffee cups, a tulip- 
shaped terra-cotta ash tray, and a large mottled hand, 
adorned -with several cheap rings, which held a burning 
cigarette. Signora Medolaghi’s hand. My bosom sud- 
idenly swelled with impatience and I rose to ray feet. 
■’.I in sorry, Mino,” I said, deliberately exaggerating the 
Roman accent Iliad, “but I’m busy. . . . I've got to go." 

He crushed out his cigarette in the ash tray and also 
rose to his feet. I said a ringing good evening, just like 
any girl of the people would, made a slight bow wliich 
•Signora Medolaghi returned stiffly and the daughter 
i^ored, and then I left. In the entrance I spoke to Mino. 

I m afraid Signora Medolaghi will ask you to look out 

for another room after this evening.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. "I don’t think so. I pav 
her well, and very- punctually.” - ' 

I m going, I said. “This meal has made me un- 
happy.” 



‘Bccntisc I’ve become quite convinced nt last that you 
: incapable oE love.” 

[ said this sadly, without looking at him. Then I 
sed my eyes. I thought he looked embarrassed, hut 
rhaps it was the shadow in the hall on his pale face, 
iiddenly felt full of remorse. “Are you cross?” I asked. 
‘No,” he said with an effort, “it’s the truth, after all.”. 
My heart overflowed with affection for him, I cni- 
iccd him impulsively. “It isn't true. ... I only said 
atit of spite. And an)^vay, I love you so much all the 
nc, . . . Look— I brought you this tic.” I opened my 
g, look out the tie and offered it to him. lie looked 
it. 

‘Did you steal it?” he asked. 

Ft was only a joke and, I understood later, revealed 
)rc heartfelt fondness for me than the warmest thanks 
iild have done. But at that moment it jnerred me to 
; heart. My eyes filled with tears. “So. I bought it— 
n shop just dotvn below,” I stammered. 

We noticed my humiliation and embraced me. "Sil- 
” he said. "I was only joking. But in any case, I’d like 
even if you had stolen it— perhaps even more.” 

"Wait, I’ll put it on for you,” I said, feeling slightly 
ii.solcd. He lifted his chin and I undid his old tie, 
rued back his collar and knotted the new one for him. 


'Tm going to take this horrid old worn-out tie away,”' 
aid. "You mustn’t ever wear it again.” What I really 
lilted was to have some memory of him. something he 
d worn. 

"I’ll see you soon, then," he .said. 

’’When?’’ 


unorrow, after supper. .j. ;t. 

well.” 3 took h.s hand .u d m.ul 

„lled it away, hut lookiru; h:.rk. I i.'m 

ing it 'vith my hp’-. Witunui 


ing It 'viiii iiiv up 
down the stalls. 


CHAPTER SEVEN : : 

After' THAT PAY, I went on leading tnv usual lile. I. 
really loved Mino, and more tlian once I felt tempted 
to give up my profession, so complete a contrast, to real 
love. But despite the fact that I had fallen in love, my 
condition rerriained unaltered, I was still at the same 
point: that is to say, I had no money and no possibility 
of earning any except in that way. I did not rvant to 
accept money from Mino;, but in any case. he, had only 
a limited amount, since his family only sent him barely 
: enough to pay for his keep in town. I must admit at this 
point that I always felt an irresistible, desire to pay the 
bill myself in all the places, caftls and restaurants we 
frequented. He always refused my offers and every time 
i was disappointed. When he had no money, he took 
me to the public parks and we sat together chatting on 
a bench and watching tire passers-by, like ttvo poor 
■ people. 

“But if you haven’t any money," I said to him one 
day, “let’s go to a caf^ all the same. I’ll pay . . what 

difference does it make?” 

■ “It’s out of the question.” 

"Why? I want to go to a cafe and have a drink.” 

“Go by yourself, then.” 

As a matter of fact, I was not so keen on going to a 
cafii as on paying for him. I had a deep, obstinate and 
painful desire to do so; and I would have liked to have 
handed all the money I earned straight over to him, 
rather than do all the paying myself, little by little as I 
received it front tlie birds of passage tvho were my 
lovers. I imagined diat in this way only could I show 
mm rqy love; but I also supposed that if I kept him 
inancially I would bind him to me with a bond stronger 
than that of mere affection. “I'd be so pleased to give 
you some money,” I said to him on another occasion. 

■ ^ ™ stire it .would give you some pleasure to have 



He began to laugh. "Our relationship, as far as I'm 
oncerned at least, is not based on pleasure!” 

"On v.'hat, thenr" 

He hesitated. “On your udll to love me,” he tlien re- 
ilicd, "and on my Aveakness in the face of this will ^f 
ours; but that doesn’t mean my weakness has no lira- 
ts.” 

"How do you mean?” 

“It’s very' simple,” he said coolly, ‘‘and I’ve explained 
t to you over and over again— we’re together because 
ou willed it so. I, on the contrary', did not, and even 
low, in theory at least, I would rather not—” 

''That’ll do,” I interrupted, "don’t let's talk about 
)ur love. I shouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

Often since, when thinking over his character, I have 
cgretfully come to the conclusion that he did not love 
nc at all, and that I was only the object of some experi- 
nent of his. In point of fact, he was interested only in 
limself; but tvithin these limits his character was ex- 
remely complicated. He was a lad of a well-to-do pro- ■ 
'incial family, as I believe I hat'e already said, delicate, 
ntelligent, cultured, well-mannered, serious. His fam- 
ly, as far as I could make out from the little he told me, 
for he was not fond of talking about it, was one of those 
amilies I would have liked to have been born into. It 
ivas a traditional family: his father teas a doctor and 
landowner, his mother was still young and stayed at 
liomc most of the time thinking only of her husband 
md children; there were three younger sisters and an 
slder brother. The father was admittedly a busybody 
md an authority in local affairs, his mother was ex- 
tremely bigoted, liis sisters rather frivolous and his elder 
brother quite a young man about town, like Giancarlo. 
But when all was said and done these faults were all 
iK-arablc and for me, who had been born amone people 

whose way oIV^" & r i 

not even seem 
,T;nd all of the 
Mino. 


My own feeling was that he was very lucky in having 
such a family. But he, on the contrary, seemed to feel an 
aversion, a dislike and disgust for them which I found 
quite incomprehensible. 'And he seemed to feel the same 
aversion, dislike and disgust for himself, what he was 
and what he did. But this self-hatred appeared to be only 
a. reflection of his hatred for his whole family. In other 
words, he seemed to hate in himself all that part of him, 
which had remained attached to his family or had in 
any way come under the influence of the family circle. 

I have said he was well-mannered, cultured, intelligent, 
delicate, serious. But he despised his intelligence, man- 
ners, culture, delicacy, seriousness, merely because he • 
suspected that he owed them to the milieu and the fam- 
ily into whicli he had been born and where he had 
growm up. “But really," I said to him once, "rvhat would 
you like m be? These are all fine qualities— you ought to 
tliank your lucky stars that you have them.” 

'A fine lot of use they are to mel” he said, scarcely 
, moving his lips. “Speaking for myself— I’d liave prefer- ' 
red to be like Sonzogno.” 

He had been deeply impressed by the story of Son- 
zogno, I can’t imagine for what reason. “How dreadfull” 

I exclaimed. “He’s a monster, and you want to be like 
him!” 

“Obviously I wouldn’t want to be like Sonzogno in 
every respect,” he explained. "I mentioned Sonzogno 
merely to make my meaning clear. Sonzogno is ac- 
climated to life in this world of ours, and I’m not.” 

"Do you want to know what I would like to have 
been?” I then asked him. 

“Tell me.” , 

^ would have liked,” I said slowly, savoring tlie 
phrases in each of which one of my most cherished . 
dreams seemed to be embodied, “to have been just what 
you are and what you are so unhappy at being. I would 
have liked to have been born into a family as well-to-do 
as yours, which would have given me a good education. 

I would have liked to have lived in a lovely, clean house 
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, I ^vould have liked to 


-n governesses, as you had. I i\-ouId have 
cnt the summer at tlie seaside or in the inoa^ 
to have had good clotlies. and be i^vitea ou. 
ceive guests. And then I tv'ould ^ liked to 
neone who loved me. a decent fellow lu.v, 
id was well-to-do. too, and I would hare h^v-C 
th him and bear his children. 

•e lying on the bed as tve talked. Suddenlv he 
lon me, as was his way, clutching me anu 
he repeated, "Hiirniy, hurray, hurra's . In facn 
.’C liked to be like Signora Lobianco.' 

! Signora Lobianco?” I asked, both ofeiiG.c'..i 
•ncerted. 

rible harpy who often invites me to her recep- 
the hope that I'll fall in love ssith one of her 
daughters and many’ her, because I’m what’s 
jooci match.” 

wouldn't like to be at all like Mrs. Lobianco'.'' 
hat’s what you'd certainly be if you had aU the 


5U mentioned. Signora Lobianco svas bom into 


ly iaraily svho gave her an excellent educationyil, 
3(1 teachers anci foreign governesses, senTSef" to 
md even to tlie university, I believe. She, too. 

3 in a lovely, clean house; she, too, went to the 
or tlie mountains every’ summer; she, too, had 
111 (dothes and was invited out and gave parties — 
invitations and lots of parties; she, too, married 
:t feliow, Lobianco the engineer, who works and 
s great deal of money into the house. And she 
a number of children by this husband of hers- 
m I civen believe she has been faithful-three 

iVm^sV 
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:astic'"einbrace, "but ever^'one’s got .tbeir o^\^l cbaracter. 
kaybe Signora Lobianco’s a harpy, but. I’m sure that 
tinder those conditions I’d have turned out far better 

than I am.” , , , 

"Ypxi’d have turned out no less horrible than la 

Lobianco.” 

■■■“Why?” 

“Because.” 

“Biit, look here, do you think your family’s horrible, 
too?” ■ ' . , . ■ 

"Of course, loathsome.” 

“And are you horrible too?” ■ 

"Yes, in everything I’ve got from my family.” 

“But v’hy? Tell me why!”- 
“Because.” 

. “That’s not an ansirer.” 

“It’s the same answer Mrs. Lobianco would give you 
if you asked her certain questions,” he replied. 

“What questions?” , , , 

*-^,“We needn’t mention them,” he said lightly. “Em- 
urrassing questions— a ‘because’ said ivith conviction 
fcts tlie mouth of even the most curious person— ‘be- 
■taiise;’ for no reason— ‘because’-” 

“I don’t understand.”. 

“What does it matter if we don’t understand each 
other, as long as we love eacli other— which is true?” he 
concluded, embracing me in his ironical and loveless 
fashion. And so the discussion ended. For just as he 
never gave himself up completely, emotionally speak- 
ing, and always seemed to keep something back, perhaps 
• tlie most , important part, so tliat his rare outbursts of 
affection -were valueless, .in exactly the same way he 
never revealed the -whole of what he svas tliinking. 
Every time I believed I had readied tlie very core of 
his intelligence,. he repelled me with some joke or amus- 
■ ing trick, to distract my attention. He really -was elusive, 
in eveiy' sense. And he treated me as an, inferior. But 
perhaps it -was for this very' reason that I loved him so 
inuch and in such a helpless and submissive fashion. 



ou-n fniDily nnd Iiis own milieu, but nil mankind. .On 
day he remarked— I cannot remember in what conncf 
lion, "The rich arc appalling, but the poor ccrtainl 
aren’t any heifer, if for diffcrctn reasons.” 

"You’d be a bit nearer the mark if you admiiie< 
frankly that you hate all mankind without e.xceplidn. 

He began to laugh. "In the abstract,” he replied 
"when I’m not among them I don’t hale them; at least 
1 hate them so little that I believe in their progress. 1 
1 didn’t believe this, I wouldn’t trouble myself wit! 
politics. But Avhen I'm among them they horrify me 
Really,” he adelcd sadly, “mankind is worthless.” 

" I rc're .people,” I said, "and therefore we’re wortli 
less, too, and therefore we have no rigfit to jiidtje." 

Me laughed again. "I tlon't jndqe tlieni,” lie rcpli'-d 
"1 sincli them— or rniiicr. I sniff ilirin-like a (loir sniff 
the scent of .i p.u nidge or a liaie. but rioes the dof 
judge thcni.^ I sniff ihem .iii<l 1 fmd ihev’ic malicious 
stupid, selfish. pctt\, Milgai, dcreitful. shameful, full ol 
filth. It’s a feeling, but we can’t suppress feelings, cat 
wer” 


f did not know what to reply and contented my.sel 
rith saying, "I haven’t got that feeling.” 

On anotlicr occasion he sj>okc iTi'ilif follriwinf 

nanner, "Men mav be eood. or 1 


o , . 

occasion ne sj>okc to me in the followinf 
[tanner, "Men may be good, or bad, 1 don’t know. Ini 
1 any ease they’re certainly useless, stiperfluous— 

irjf Ar% vnii 


■ I VV. I 

'W’hat do you mean?’ . 

"I mean that the whole of mankind could sciy vc 
wiped out. It’.s only an ugly cKcrcsccncc ‘ ^ ' 

.iic . -v.-,r.. rhe "■"'■SI -""y 

auliful without mankind. ‘I’*;" ‘j.' i,c.^ulifn^ i 

1 their little .r;,. trees, earth 

,>uld he if there were nt, thing hn‘ 'M-T* 

\ could not l.clp lau.gh«»r,. '•I'-’' 

....p]" I oxclaiuifd. _ ..fiihci a l-'Cginniii; 
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me and put his head in my lap, crushing his face against 
my belly and remaining motionless like this for sorhc 
time. Meanwhile I had to stroke his head again and 
again -with a light, incessant caress of the hand. This 
was not. the first time he had obliged me to perform a 
kind of mimicry of love; but he seemed more desperate 
that day than usual. He pressed his head violently into 
my lap as if he wanted to enter into me and be swal- 
lowed up, and groaned occasionally. At such times he no 
longer seemed like a lover, but rather a baby seeking 
the %varmth and darkness of his mother's lap. And the. 
thought occurred to me that many men would have pre- 
ferred never to have been born; and that this movement 
. of his unconsciously expressed that dim longing to be eh- 
gulfed once more in the shadotv>y vitals from which lie 
had been painfully expelled into the light. 

That night he remained kneeling so long that I be- 
came drowsy and fell asleep, with my head flung back 
against the chair, my hand resting on his head. I do not 
■-. know how long I slept. At a certain moment I woke up 
»hnd caught a glimpse of Astarita, who was no longer 
|.^neeling at my feet but was seated in front of me. al- 
, ready dressed, gazing at me with his mournful, bilious 
eyes. But perhaps it was only a dream, or a hallucina- 
. tion. The fact is that I suddenly awoke in earnest and 
found that Astarita had gone, leaving the usual sum of. 
rhoney in my lap where he had lain his head. 

.. About a fortnight passed, and these were among the 
. fiJtppiest days in my life. I saw Mino almost every day 
, and, although there was no cliange in our relationship 
. yet. 1 contented myself with the kind of habit we had 
; established, which seemed at last a common ground be- 
tween us. It was silently taken for granted between us 
that he did not love me, that he never ^vould love me, 
and that in any case he preferred chastity to love. It "was 
equally taken for granted that I loved him, that I jflways 
tvould love him despite his indifference to me, and 
that in any case I preferred a love like that, incomplete 
■ and wavering though it might be, to any other love. 


I am not made like Astarita; and having onc< 
niyfclf to the lact that 1 was not loved, I lot 
pleasure all the same in loving. At the bott( 
heart perhaps I nursed a hope that my subm 
patience and affection might one day make 
me. But I did notlhng to encourage this ho| 
was, more than anytlting else, the rather bitte 
his uncertain, grudging caresses. 

But I certainly did all I could to enter uno 
into his life, and since I could not do so by 
door, I exercised my ingenuity in trydng to en 
back door. Despite his explicit and I believi 
hatred of mankind, some curious contradiction 
an irresistible impulse to preach and act in s 
what he thought was for the good of mankinc 
though this impulse was almost always checke 
den regrets and sarcastic disgust, it was sincere 
At that time he appeared to become pas 
heated over what he ironically referred to as rr 
lion. As I have said, I tried to bind him to me a: 
tore I favored this inclination of his. But the exj 
ended almost immediately in a way 1 think 
svhilc Tccalling. He came to see me for several 
tunning and brought some books of his with hi 
he had explained briefly what the subject wa.s, 1 
to read a passage here and there. He read wel 
great variety of expression in his voice accordi 
subject matter, and with a passion that made 1 
and gave his features an unusual animation, 1 
unable to understand wbat be read bowev' 
tried; and I soon gave up listening to Idm and 
myself with watching the difSfrrent 
flitted across Im lace v.'bile lie v/as reading, a 
never tired ol. 

Duviirg these readings he tfally ahattihiiv 
completely, without any leaf f/r iron/, 5iV 
in bis own clement v.'bf) is no long/ r ah,' iff 
ph sincerity. Tlir. fact siriuV. m'-, < 

bad always thougbi tbai love, nol VU'raoi 


into a kind of mass, a mass which fills my head— he : 
tapped his forehead with his finger "-my ;whole ,head- 
and disgusts me as if it tvere excreta.” ; 

I looked at him in puzzled suspense. A quiver of ex- 
asperation seemed to run through him at this. • 

“Try ..to understand," he .cried, ‘'toda;y everything , 
seems incomprehensible. Not only ideas, but even any- 
thing written or said or thought— it all seems absurd. 

For instance, do you know the Lord's Prayer? . 

"Yes.” -• . , 

“Say it, then.” . 

“Our Father, which art in Meaven,” I began. 

“That’ll do,” he interrupted. "Now just think how , 
many ways this prayer has been said during the cen- 
luries, with hotv many different emotions! Well, I don’t 
understand it at all, in any tvay. You might say it back- 
wards, it’d be all the same to me.” . 

Fie was silent for a moment. "It isn’t only words that * 
have this effect on me,” he continued, “but things, too— : , 
.people. Tltefe arc you sitting on the arm of this chair 
■■■ jcside me, and perliaps you think I can see you? But I i 
'don’t see you because I can’t understand you— I might 
even touch you and not understand you all the same. I 
will touch you, in fact—” as lie spoke he pulled at my 
dressing gown and uncovered my breast, as if he were 
seized by a sudden frenzy. "I touch your breast— feel its 
shape, warmth, form, see its color, its outline. But I 
don’t understand what it is. I say to myself; here’s a ■ 
round, warm, soft, white, swelling object, with a little, ■ 
round, dark knob in the middle, whiclr gives milk and 
gives pleasure if it is caressed. But I don’t understand 
a thing. I tell myself it’s beautiful, that it ought to fill ■ 
me with desire, but I still don’t understand a thing. Do 
you see tvhat I mean, now?” he repeated furiously, 
clutching my breast so hard that I could not repress a 
little cry of pain. He let me go at once. "Probably,” he 
observed reflectively after a moment, “it’s just this kind 
of incomprehension that makes so many people cruel. 




"If you like/’ I replied docilely, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

Mino came up, making his tvay with some difficulty 
through the crowd and stood just beside Sonzbgno, 
clinging onto the same seat as he did and actually brush- 
ing Sonzogno’s thick, short fingers with his own long, 
slim ones. The streetcar gave a jerk, they were thrown 
against one another and Mino politely begged Som 
zogno’s pardon for having knocked into him. I -began 
to feel disturbed at seeing them together, so close and 
yet so unknown to one another, and I suddenly turned 
to Mino, deliberately, in such a way that Sonzogno 
would not think I was addressing him. "Look, I’ve just 
remembered I’ve got an appointment wdth someone for 
this evening— it’d be better to say goodbye now." 

"If you like I’ll see you home.” 

"No— I’m being met at the streetcar stop.” 

This was nothing new. 1 still took men home and 
Mino knew it. "As you like,’ he said unconcernedly, 
"•ril see you tomorrow, then.” I nodded in agreement 
and he went off through the crowd. 

As I watched him making his way among tlie people, 

I was overcome for a moment by an attack of violent 
despair. I thought I was seeing him for the last time, 
but not even 1 knew why I had this impression. "Good- 
bye,” I murmured to myself, as I followed him with my 
eyes, “Farewell, love.” I wanted to cry out to him to 
stop, to turn back, but my voice stuck in my throat. 
The streetcar stopped and I tliought I could see him' 
getting down. The streetcar started off again. 

During the whole journey Sonzogno and I kept silent. 

I felt calmer now and told myself die priest could not 
possibly have spoken. On the other hand, I did not 
really regret this meeting, after I had thought the maiter 
over for some time. In this way, I would get rid of my 
ioubts once and for all concerning the results of my ' 
confession. 

I stood up at the streetcar stop, left the streetcar and 
valked on a little widiout looking back. Sonzogno %vas 
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beside me and 1 could see him i£ 1 turned ^ 
slightly. "What do you want with me? I asked him at 

last. "Why have you come back?” • 

"You told me to come again yourselEl” he said wiui 

a touch oi astonishment. 

This u-as true, but in my terror I had forgotten it. 
Me came up close to me and took my arm, gripping it 
tight and almost holding me up. 1 began to tremble al 
over despite myself. 

"Who was that?” he asked. 

“.Y friend of mine.” 

“Have you seen anytiiing move of Gino?” 

"Mever.” 


He looked around him rapidly. “I don't know whv. 
hut I’ve had the impression lately that I'm being fol- 
lowed. There are only two people u ho could have given 
me mvay, you and Gino.” 

"IVhy Gino?” I asked in a whisper. But mv heart had 
begun to beat violently. 

"He knew I was going to take that thing to the jewel- 
er’s, I’d even told him the name. He doesn't exaaly 
know I killed him, but he could easily have guessed iu” 
"Gino hasn’t anything to gain by giving you away; 
he’d 'be giving himself away, too.” 

That’s what I think,” he muttered. 

As for me,” I ivent on in my most soothing voice, 
“you may be sure I’ve said nothing. I’m not a fool-I’d 
Ik arrested, too” 

I hope so, for your own sake,” he replied threaten- 
ingly. "I saw Gino for a moment” he then added. “He 
told me by way of a joke that he 'knew a whole heap o£ 
things. 1 don’t feel easy in my mind. 'He’s a had lot.” 

"You iTcatcd him very rough that evening, and of 
■course he haves you now,” 1 said. 1 realized while i was 
speaking that I almost hoped Gino had really given hirr 
away. 

•'ll was a hcauvy," he said with gr'im vanity, “My han 
hurl foi aUerwards.” 

“Gino wont denounce you,” 1 concluded, “ 




for the precipfcc that, capses tts Iiead to spin and its 
eyes to become misted, tmiil finally it is dragged toss-ards 
the giddy depths, >• - , 

I chmbed up the. stairs two at a time, arriving out of 
breath, and gave Mino’s name to the elderly parlormaid ' 
who came to open the door. 

Slie loolced at me as if. scared out' of her wits; then; 
without a single word, she hurried away, leaving me on 
the threshold. 

I tliought she had gone to tell Mino, so I went into . 
the hall and closed the door. 

Then I heard a kind of whispering behind the curtain 
that separated the hall from the passage. The curtain . 
was raised and the ss'idow Mcdolaghi appeared. I had 
forgotten her entirely .since the first and' only time I liad 
ever seen her. Her heavy black figure; her trhite, deathly 
face, with the black mask of her eyes, filled me with a 
sense of terror. As she rose up before me, it was as if I 
v’ere -in die presence of some frightening apparition. 
.She lialtcd at some distance from me and addressed me. 

"Did YOU want Signor Diodati?” 

“Yes.” 

. “He’s been arrested.” 

f did not understand at first. For some unknown rea* 
.son, I imagined his arrest was connected in some way 
.'With Sonzogno’s aime. "Arrested!” I stammered. "But 
he's got notliing to do with it." 

.: "I know nothing about it.” she said. “I only know, 
they came here, searched the house and arrested liini.” 

I understood from her expression of disgust that , she 
would not tell me anything. 

‘ But why?” I could not help asking her. 

.Signorina, I’ve already told you I don't know any- 
thing." ^ . 

"'Where did they take him?” 

"I don’t know anything." 

But tell me at least whether he left any message.” 

This time she did not even reply, but turning away 
in stiff and offended majesty called out, "Diomira!” 
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Tiie old parlormaid ^vith the scared look reappeaier^. 
Her mistress pointed to the door, and sard, as she raised 
the curtain and turned to p, “Show the ypung lady 
out." The curtain fell back into its proper place. 

Onlv after I had gone downstairs and was out in the 
sircei/did I realize that Mine's an-est and Sonzognos 
crime acre two separate facts, independent of one^ an- 
other. The only real link between them was my own 
fear. This unexpected flood of misfortunes was proof 
to me of the lavishness of destiny which poured out all 
igic gifu for me at one and the same time; just 
>od season makes all kinds of different fruits ripen 
ler. It is a fact that trouble never comes single- 
id, as the proverb says. I felt this, rather than 
lit it, as I walked from one stmet to the next, with 
xid and shoulders bow'ed under a shower of imagi- 
fiailstones. 

tiiraffy, t/ie first person I thought of turning to was 
ta. I knew tiie phone mnnber of his office by heart, 
into the first cafe I came across and rang him. His 


icr was not busy but no one replied. I rang several 
and at last became convinced that Astarita was 
It. He must have gone out to supper and would be 
later. I knew all this, but I had hoped diaf this 
I would find him in, as an exception to the rule, 
ooked at my watch. It was eight o’clock in tire eve- 
, and .ysiarita would not be back in his office before 
1 stood on a street corner, the curved surface of a 
gc lay before me, with its unending how of. foot 
engers, alone or in groups, and they taished toward 
dark and hurrying, \iV.e dead leaves driven hy 
•dess wind. The rows of houses beyond the hrid< 
ated an nwptession of peace, with all their windo 
up and people moving up and down among i 
\)\es and other lvv\-n.vtnre. It occurred to me that 1 ^ 
ot very fat away from the' central police station, wl 
imagined Mino must have been tahen, and alihc 
, VLness- it was a desperate undcruVmg, 1 decided t 
straight there to ash for ncss-s of him. I hbesv in ads 
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could not be explained only by my love for Mino. My 
scorn for Astarita formed part of it, too— for his Minis- 
try, for political matters and for Mino himself, inasmuch 
as he troubled himself with politics. I understood noth- 
ing at air about politics,, but perhaps it was my yen’ 
ignorance that made politics seem a ridiculous, unim- 
portant matter compared with my love for Mino. I re- 
membered the way Astarita's speech tvas impeded by 
his stammer ever)' time he saw me, or even when he only 
heard my voice, and I thought complacently that he cei- 
tainly did not stammer when he faced one of his chiefs, 
even if it was Mussolini himself. With these thoughts 
in my mind, I hurried along the huge corridors, of the 
Ministty' and noticed I was looking scornfully at all the 
clerks I happened to meet. I longed to snatch the red 
and green folders they were carrying and throw tltem 
away, to scatter to the winds all their papers full of, 
prohibitions and iniquity. 

“I have to speak to Dr. Astarita at once— I have an 
appointment and can’t wait,” I said imperiously to the 
usher who came towards me in the anteroom. He looked 
at me in amazement but did not dare to protest and 
went to announce me. 

As soon as Astarita saw me, he hurried forward, kissed 
my hand and led me towards a divan at the end of the 
room. This was the way he had greeted me the first time, 
too, and I suppose it w'as the way he behaved to all the 
women who came to his office. I restrained the surge of 
anger tliat I felt swelling within me. “Look,” I said, "if 
you’ve had Mino arrested— have him set free at once.' 
Otherwise you’ll never see me again." 

An expression of profound astonishment mixed with 
some unpleasant afterthought ivas painted on his face, 
and I realized he knew nothing about the ivholc matter. 
“Just a nipment— what on earthl . . . What Mino?” he 
stuttered. , 

"I thought you knew about it," I said. And then I 
told him, as shortly as possible, the whole stoi-y of my 
love for Mino and how he had been arrested that after- 
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n. I saw him cnnnqt-Luiui - 

I preferred to tell him the truth, not on.^ bee 
IS afraid of harming Mine if I bed, but a ec 
nged to proclaim ms love to the whole scoild. 

;r having discovered that Astarita had had not 
■lo with Minn's arrest, the rage which hac. kep 
ng so far had died dosvn. and once mote I fe.i m 
ak and disarmed, Foi this reason I began ms t, 
irm, excited \oice and ended almost in teat'. In 
■ eyes were overflowing. “I don t know what tht\ 
him,” I said in anguish. “He says they beat th.em 
Astarita interrupted me immediately. “Don t v 
he were a workingman, but since he’s a studer.t— 
"But I don't want him to he shut up!" I c. : 
illy. 

Then we weie silent, f tt/erf tn :r' ■ " 

:id Astarita looked .it me. Fo; th^ hrst .. ’ ; 

'hicinnt to do mv the l.nnr I was ask;,:^ :: -■ 


’iv.’ilJingne.ss to satots me mns; h.i\e beer . ■ 

i his disappointment at finding tin: I wa- ; ■ 
lolher man. "If you get him out," I said, a.-' I oi.'i 
ly hand over his, “I promise I'll do anvihing ’.'-.u w ai 
He looked at me irresolutely, and although ms hi 
not in it I bent fonvard and offered him ms 1 
'Well-will you do me this facor? ’ I asked. 

He gated at me, torn between the temptation to kiss 
me and the consciousness of the humiliation of a kiss 
offered by a tear-stained face as a mere bribe. Then he ' 
pushed me away, leaped to his {eet, told me lo wait 
■rnd disappeared. 

I was certain now that Astarita wovvVd. 'have "Min 
freed. 1 was so ‘mcscper’ienced in tiaese mauers tiaat 
iraa^iutd Astarita teicyiVvonin^ in an^ry tones to a s' 
••vi\e warder arwi teWin^ \um to- Iree Giacomo "D’tod 
immed'rattiy. 1 entmted tVie minutes impatiently, anc 
Astarita reappeared 1 rose to my leet, thinking I wc 
vhauV; him and then hurry away to meet Mino 
IPU there tms a singularly unpleasant expressioi 
Amarha’s lace, a mmurc ol disappointment and i 
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desire not to fee! (‘utirely o.rhufcd fiotn li'.c loshidt 
p.-.imdifie nf love .'(ff.-drs. 

f here v,crc tu-o doors fh.-it tvrrr evtroniciv f.ind! 
in me at ihc end of ihc rorrid.or. Zclinda opened ! 
ieft-Iinnd one and pirrcdcd me snro the rmnn. She 
tfic thrcc'hranrjird lamp v.itfi its friass ndip hidhs a 
went to rlr)sc t!ie sfnitters. It was a larc^c, rlcan roe 
Ijtit the fleaidinC'S seemed to tfirov.' into pitilc's te' 
the poor rontiitinn of the Im nisfiinqs -the !hrea»ih 
earpets hv the bed, the tlarns in tlu' rntton (oicrict. 
foruscalinR mirror-., the thips on the jnt; and ha- 
Site ttimc louards me. "Don t \oti fee! v.eU-" she asi 
me ns she loohed at me. 

"I fee! quite ux'li." 

“Why don't yon sleep at vout mvii p! [ 

“I didn't uant to " 

"I.x:t’s sec if f r.nt tjness tsliai ' ihe m iiin she ^ 
^vilh a fond, f.nowinc -'ii ' N.iH'se li.id .1 disn>pu 
ment— yon weie i \p< i soom om.- n-.l b. didn't i\ 
up;- 

“Pcrhajrs-" 

"And let's see if I'm right this time, too - it was i 
dark, yonn," ofliccr yon came v. iiii last time." 

This was inn the first time that ZcHnda had as 
me questions of tin’s kind. "Vou'rc quite ri.ghi— ; 
then?" I replied, .almost choking with anguish. 

"Oh nothing— btit, you see, I under.staud you at 01 
I guessed tcluu was tire matter immediately, but ; 
mustn't be upset— if he didn’t come, he must have 1 
sonic reason for it. .Soldicr.s aren’t their oivn m.tsti 


von know.” , 

I did not repiv. She looked at me for a moment. J S 
she addressed ine again in her fomf. fusitam, lo.txi 
voice. "Do you want to keep me company at <npp 

There’s somethin.!; nice." < . 

■•No thanks." 1 replied h-astiiy. "I vc already tv 
.She lcx>ketl at me once again and J j ‘ 

on the theek in place of a raicss. Non J 1 ,,u 

something y'‘>t 


promising, mysterious expression of an old aunt talking 
to some young nephew. She pulled a bunch of keys out ■ ■ 
of her pocket, went oyer to tlie chest of drawers and 

opehed one of the drawers with her back to me. • 

I had undone my coat and now, leaning against the 
table with one hand on my hip, I watched Zelinda riim- 
magiiig. about in the bottom of the drawer. I remem- 
bered’ that Gisella often came to that room with her. 
men friends, and I remembered Zelinda did not like 
Gisella. She liked me for myself and not because she \ 
liked everyone. I felt consoled. After all, I thought, there • 
■was sometliing else in the ■ivorld besides police, min- 
istries, prisons and other such cruel, heartless things. 
Meamvhile Zelinda had finished rummaging in ■ her 
drawer. She shut it carefully and came over to me, re- 
peating, “Here— you certainly won’t refuse this,’’ and 
put something down on the mat on the table. I looked 
■ and saw five cigarettes, good ones, gold-tipped, a hand- 
ful of sweets wrapped in colored papers and four little 
colored fruits made of almond paste. “How’s that?” she . 
asked, giving me another little pat on the cheek. 

“That’s fine, thanks,” I stammered in embarrassment. 

“Don’t mention it, don’t mention it— if you need any- 
thing, just call me, don’t be afraid.” 

. When I was alone once more I felt chilled to the 
marrow and in a state of great indecision. I w'as not 
sleepy and I did not want to go to bed; but in that cold 
room, where the chill of winter seemed to have been 
presers'ed for years as it is in churches and cellars, there 
was nothing else to do. I had never had to face this 
problem on the other occasions when I had come there— 
both the man accompanying me and I myself longed 
only to get beneatli the sheets and tvann one another; 
and althotigh 1 had no fondness for those pick-up lovers,..- •-■ 
rtevertheless tlte act of love itself absorbed me and over- 
whelmed me in its spell. It now seemed incredible to me 
-hat I had made love and had been made love to among 
luch squalid furniture, in such a chill atmosphere. The 
irdor of the senses must certainly have created an illu- 
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Mon for me psk! mv rompaniom c.tru time, tnakisr.-; ilio^.e 

1 iclirulou^iy afieti nljjccf; hoih p!r;!<irttu nnti frtr.iiijn!, 

Ti ocairrcti i<i me that my life, if I teetc ne\er in «,ee 

Mino n_fpin, woiilcl Ik* jtist like that tuom. if I loof/'d 

liar.k ai jiiy life ohjertivcly. v/iilunH anv il!u<i<KTi. / mv 

ihnl it contained nnihine bcnniifu) or intimate: Itidrrd. 

it Was entirely made np of u<Tly, vorn. rhilly tliiitp. ’.i’.r 

/elinda s room. 1 'hnddeictl . and heean t<) \mdr<‘<' 

.slotclv. • W ' 

/ 

The sheets were icy and seemed clanrmv v.iih tlamn 
ness; I had l!tc impression v.hcn I stretched myscU it 
the bed that I was iinjrrintinp; tlic sliape of mv itods oi 
tvet clay. For a long time I remained lost itt thoneh 
'vhilc the sheets j^radtinllv perv wanner. I nent off <»r 
a sidetrack thinking al)oui Son/omto .md .m.ih/ine i!> 
motives and the t onsetjucnces <j[ .dl tlt.it ohsitne Inis: 
nes,s. Son'/oj;no cciiainiv Itclimcd hs m>f- th.n I li n 
betrayed him .md appe.namcs ucrc all .ittamst me, I’m 
only the apjtearames' 1 leinetnlien d his plna-.e. "I h.n 
a feeling I'm being followed," .iml I asked mvself whctl 
cr the priest had talked, after all. It did not scent likcF 
1ml so far nothing went to prove that he had not. 

With my mind -still on Son/ogno, I began to imagin 
to my.self what mnst have hapjtencd at iiomc after 1 ha 
left, I imagined Sonzogno wailing, getting impaticn 
dressing, the omranre of the two policemen, .Son/cjgn 
jtttlling out his gun, shooting without warning .and rm 
ning aw;ty. These imaginary pictures of what ha 
occurred caused me an obscure, insatiable .seme c 


pleasure, as they had done when 1 h.ad rccoJisirnctc 
.Sonzogno’s crime. Time and again I went over the seen 
of the shooting, dwelt lovitigly on all the defa'b. 
nndotdnediv, in t!ie .struggle between .Sonzogim amt tit 
police. 1 was heart and soul on .Sonzogno's sttle. I tipi 
bled with joy at .seeing the wounded ])ohceman f,d f 
,l)c mound: ‘r heaved a .sigh of lelicf when 5onz.),::n 
esciued; I followed him nn\ions!y dotvn the ■ * 

peace of mint’ icMored only when 1 saw 
ptati in ihc d.tiV.ncss of the dtm.mt m.am f.nl. ■ 


I grew tired of this hind of mental cinema^and put out 

the light. _ ' , 

I had already noticed on other occasions that the bed ■ 
stood against a door that communicated with the next 
room. As soon as I had put out the light, I saw that the 
two halves of tire door did not meet properly and a ray 
of light shone through the gap. I pulled myself up . onto 
the pillows on my elbows, slipped my head between the 
iron decorations at the end of the b^ed and peeped 
through the slit. I did not do this out of curiosity, since 
I already knerv rchat I would see and hear, but I was 
afraid of my thoughts and my loneliness, and my fear 
led me to seek for companionship in the next room, 
even if I could do so only by eavesdropping. But for 
some time I could see no one at all— there rvas a round 
table in front of the slit in the door and the light from 
the chandelier poured down onto the table, beyond 
which I caught a glimpse of a wardrobe miiTor gleaming 
|in deep shadow. But I could hear voices— the usual talk 
^iiat was so familiar to me, about one’s home town, one's 
■j^e and name. The woman’s voice was unemotional 
id reserved, the man’s hurried and excited. They were 
talking in some corner of the room, perhaps they were 
already in bed. I began to have an acute pain in my neck, 
through gazing so long rvithout seeing anything and I 
was about to turn away when the woman appeared be- 
yond the table, in front of the dim miiTor. He'r back 
was towards me, she stood up straight, naked, but visible 
only from the waist upwards, because the table hindered 
my. view. She must have been very voung; her back, 
under her mane of curly hair, was thin, hard, ungrace- 
ful, and of an anemic tvhiteness. She looked as if she 
were not even twenty years old, but her bosom was 
flaccid and probably she had already had a child. She 
must be one of those half-starving young girls, I thought, 
ivho hang around among the clumps of trees near the 
station, hatless and often coatless, badly painted and 
ragged, their feet tlirust into enormous wedge-shoes. 
iVhen she laughed she must shotv her gums, I thought. 
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. lese things occurred to me quite spontaneouslv/ 
•bout reflection, because the sight of that miserable, 
^ed back comforted me and I felt I loved her and 
derstood only too rvell tlie feelings she was experi- 
cing at that rnoment tvhile looking at herself in the 
^ror. But the man s voice called out roughly, “What 
earth are you up to?’’ and she left the mirror. For 
nomen t I saw her sideways, with her bent shoulders 
d scraggy chest, just as I had imagined her. Then she 
nished and a second later the light was extinguished. 
The vague affection I had felt for the girl while I 
uld see her was extinguished, too, and I found my- 
f all alone once more in the great, cold bed, in that 
rkness filled with worn, chilly objects. I thought of 
e two of them there on the other side of the wall, who 
mid fall asleep together after a short while. She would 
: at her companion’s back with her chin resting on his 
ouldei', her legs entwined in his, her arm round his 
list, her hand on his groin and her fingers falling 
nguidly ao-oss his belly— like roots seeking for nourish- 
ent in the deepest earth. And suddenly I felt I was 
ke an uprooted plant myself, thrown out upon a 
nooth pavingstone where I would wither and die. I 
lissed Mino, and if I stretched out my hand, I became 
mscious of an enormous, empty, frozen space that 
irrounded me on all sides, while I lay there huddled 


p in the middle rvithout any protection or conrpaiiT 
rnship. My longing to - embrace him rvas painfully 
cute, but he was not there, and I felt widowed and 
egan to weep, with my arm underneath the sheets, 
retending to myself that I was holding him. At ast 

’ll asleep, I know not how. . . 

I Lve alwa-s-s slept well and deeply. Sleep for me is 
ke an appetite, easily satisfied without any particular 
iort or fnterruption. So when I awoke next morning. 

Asasauu . J , f. in a ray of sunshine mat 

tl e shuttin and fell onto tl.e piUon- 
"iM had hardly re-alted tvherc I Kat W.cn I 

ind me sstii . - ^ 



heard the phone ring in the corridor. Zelinda answered, 
-J heard her say my name and then she knocked at the. 
.door. I leaped out of bed and ran to the door as I was, 
in my nightgown with bare feet. ■ ■ 

The passage was empty, the receiver lay on a ledge, 
"Zelinda had gone back into the kitchen., I heard, 
mother’s voice at the other end of the line. ; , 

“Is that you, Adriana?” 

.“Yes.” 

“What made you go away? If you knew what s been . 
happening here! You might have warned me. I ve had 
such a .scare!” 

“Yes, I know all about it,” I said hurriedly. “It's no 
good talking about it,” 

“I was so worried about you,” slie went on, “and, then 
there’s Signor Diodati.” 

“Signor Diodati?" 

“Yes, he came along very early this morning. He wants 
to see you very urgently. He says he’ll here.” 
j “Tell him I'll be along at once. Tell him I’ll be there ' 
in a minute or two.” 

I hung up the receiver, ran into my room and dressed' 
as quickly as I could. I had not even hoped for Mino to 
be set free so quickly, and I felt less happy than I would 
have done if I had waited for his liberation for a few 
days or a week. I mistrusted such a speedy release, and 
1 could not help feeling vaguely apprehensive. Every 
Tact has a meaning, and I was unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of that rapid return to freedom. But I calmed down 
A'hen 1 thought that possibly Astarita had managed to 
rave him set free immediately as he had promised. In 
my case, I was impatient to see him again, and my im- 
satience was a pleasant sensation, although it was also 
■ather painful. 

I finished dressing, put the cigarettes, sweets and al- 
nond paste into ray bag so as not to hurt Zelinda's feel- 
ngs, since I had not touched them the evening before, 
nd went into the kitchen to say goodbye to her, 
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"Feeling more cheerful?” she said. "Got over your bad ' 
mood?” - . ■ 

"I was feeling tired. Bye-bye for the present.” 

Isow, now! Do you think I didn’t hear you on the 
telephone? Sigpor Diodati, eh? Here, wait a minute — 
have a cup of coffee.” She was still talking when I was" 
already out of the flat. 

Perched on the edge of the seat in the taxi, u'ith my 
hands gripping my bag, I was quite ready to leap out as 
soon as it stopped; I was afraid I tvould find a crowd 
in front of the house on account of Sonzogno’s shooting. 
I tvondered ■whether I was wise in going home— Sonzog- 
no might turn up to revenge himself upon me. But I 
realized I did not care. If .Sonzogno wanted to take his 
revenge on me, he could. I longed to see Mino and was 
determined I would never hide myself for something 
I had not done. 

I met no one at the street door nor on the stairs. I 
rushed into the living room and saw mother sitting at 
the sewing machine by the window. The sun poured in 
through the dirty tvindowpanes, the cat was sitting on 
the table licking its paws. Mother stopped sewing im- 
mediately. “So there you are!” she exclaimed. “You 
might at least have told me you’d gone out to get the 
policel” 

“What police? What on earth do you mean?’ 

“I’d have gone with you— if you only knew how fright- 
ened I was.” ' ■ 

"I didn’t go out to get the police,” I protested angrily. 
“I went out, that’s all. The police were looking for some- 
one else. This man must have had something on 


'^“SoTou won’t even tell me,” she said, looking at me 
■eproachfully. 

gossip. Bui .ou'll never get nee .o 
.elleryouiene o„\for n^idg. The police cen.c 

few minutes alter you dleft. - .. .... 

“But it isn’t true, I- , V 
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“Yovi %vere quite right, anyway. There are some dread- 
ful people about. Do you know what one of the police- 
men said? 'I’ve seen that face before,' he said." 

•- I saw that there was no way of convincing - hef; she ■ 
ihdught 1 had gone out on purpose to denounce Son- 
iiogno and there was nothing more to be said about it. 
•All right, all right,” I interrupted her brusquely. 

about the wounded man? How did they take 
him aivay?” • , - 

"What wounded man?" , 

“I was told a man was dying— " 

“No, no, they told you wrong. One of the policemen 
got his arm grazed by a bullet. I bandaged it. for him. 
myself. But he went away quite all right. Still, if you d 
heard the shots! They were shooting on the stairs. The, 
wljole house was in an uproar. The.n they questioned 
me, but I said I knew nothing about it.” 

"Where is Signor Diodati?” 

“In your roorri." 

\ I had lingered with mother for a little trhile because 
I now felt almost reluctant to go to Mino, as though I 
anticipated some bad news. I left the living room and 
■went towards nty otvn room. It was plunged in darkness, 
but even before I put my hand out to the switch, I heard 
Mine’s voice. "Please don’t put the light on,” he said. 

, The pecidiar tone of his voice struck me; it did hot 
sound at all cheerful. I shut the door, groped my way 
-to thc'bed, sat down on the edge of it. I could feel he 
ivas lying on his side near me. "Don’t you feel ueli?” 
f asked him. 

"Perfectly well.” 

"Aren’t you tired?" 

"No, I’m not tired.” 

I had expected cjnite a dilfcreni kind of meeting. But 
it is a fact that joy and ligln are inseparable. In the dark 
like that my eyes seemed unable to sparkle, my voice 
sv’as incapable of breaking into exclamations of joy, my 
hands could not recognize his beloved features. I waited 
for some time. "IVliat do you want to do?” I then asked" 
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Liri as i Dent towards Inm. “Do you want to go to 
sep?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want me to go away?” 

“No.” . 

“Do you want me to stay here beside you?” . • . ‘ 
“Yes.” , 

"Do you want me to He on the bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you want to make love?” I asked casually. 

“Yes.” 

This reply was a surprise to me, because, as I have 
ready said, he never really felt inclined to love me. 
suddenly felt myself growing excited. "Do you like to 
lake love to me?" I asked him affectionately. 

“Yes.” 

“IVill you ahvays like it from now on?” 

“Yes.” 

"Shall we always be together?” 

“Yes.” 

"Don’t you want me to put the light on?” 

“No.” 

“It doesn’t matter; I’ll get undressed in the dark.” 

I began to undress with the into-xicating sensation of 
aving "won a complete victory. I imagined that the 
ight he had spent -in prison had unexpectedly shown 
im that he loved me and needed me. I was wrong, as 
shall relate; , and although I was right in thinking 
aat there was a connection between his arrest and his 
inexpected submissiveness, I did not understand that 
he change in his attitude had nothing flattering or even 
ncouraging in it for me. But on the other hand, f 
ould not very well have been more clear-sighted af 
hat moment. My body urged me impetuously toiv'ai^' 
lim, like ^ horse that has hppn fUT-Kd inner, 

[ was impatient to gi 
lis attitude and the i 
him earlier. 

• But when I drew 


-bed to kretch myself beside him, I suddenly, felt him 
grip .my knees Vvith his arms and then bite me savagely- ■ 
oir the left hip. I felt an acute spasm of pain while,. ■ 
•./It the same time I realized absolutely- that - the bite , - 
cxpreked some indefinable despair he •w'as experiencing. • • 
It was as though we tvere two cursed souls driven by 
hatred, rage and sadness to bury our teeth in, one an- 
other’s flesh in the depths of some new hell, rather 
tlian uvo lovers about to make love. It seemed ah endless 
bite, it was as though he wanted to tear out . a piece . . 
of my flesh with his teeth. At last, although I half,, 
wanted him to bite me and his biting gave me a feeling 
of pleasure, while at the same time I sensed that there, 
was little love in it, I could not stand the pain any 
longer and I pushed him awa^j'. “No, no,” I said in a 
humble, broken s'oice, “what are you doing? You’re 
hurting me—” - ' 

And so my illusion of victory came to an end. After 
this, ^ve said not one vrord more all the time wc were . 

^ making love; but nevertheless I was able from his be- .• 
? havior to guess dimly at the real meaning of hi.s . 

. abandonment, which he later explained to me in detail;’ 

I understood that until that moment he had wanted 
not so much to ignore me as to ignoi'e that part of 
himself which desired me: now, on the contrary, he — 
gave this part of hiniself free rein, whereas hitherto’ 

■ he had fought again.st it-that was all. I had nothing 
to do with it, and he no more loved me now than he 
had done before. It was all the same to him whetlier , 
he. had me or another girl. I was nothing more than a- 
means he adopted to punish or reevard himself. I was 
330 t so much eonscious of thinking these things ivhilc ■ 
tve lay in the dark together, as of feeling them in 
my firah and my blood, just as some time before I had ' 
sensed the fact that Sonzogno wtis a monster although 
I had known nothing of his crime. But I loved him; 
and my love was stronger than my knowledge. 

But, nevertheless, I was amazed at the violence and 
indefatigable quality of his desire, which had-oitce been . / 
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grudging. I had always thought that he restrained, 
mself for reasons of health, since he was delicate, 
herefore, when he began all over again after he had 
ready made love to me I could not help v;hispering- 
him, “Do as you like, as far as I’m concerned— but 
ind it doesn’t hurt you.” ' - . . ' 

I believed he laughed. "Nothing can ever hurt me 
)w,”.he murmured in my ear. 

That “ever” gave^me a ghastly sensation and there- 
re the pleasure I felt in his embraces was almost com- 
etely obliterated, and I waited impatiently for the 
oment when I could talk to him and find out what 
id actually happened. After we had finished making 
ve, he seemed to drop off but perhaps he did not 
ally sleep. I waited for a reasonable length of time 
ffore speaking to him. “And now tell me what hap- 
med,” I said in a low voice, with an effort which 
ade my heart miss a beat. 

“Nothing happened.” 

“But something must have happened.” 

He was silent for a moment and then spoke as if to 
imself. "I suppose you’ll have to know, too. Well, this 
what happened. At eleven o’clock yesterday evening 
became a traitor.” 

An icy chill gripped me at these words, not so much 
a account of the words themselves as for the tone in 
hich he uttered them. “A traitor?” I stammered. 
iVhy?” 

The tone of his reply was cold and grimly humorous. 
Mino, among the comrades of his political faith, 
no\m for the intransigence and the violence of h's 
tactions— Signor Mino was considered by them to ^ 
ut out for their future leader— Signor Mino was so s^ 
hat he would do himself credit in any circums^- 
hat he almost hoped he would be arrested 
he test— because, you see, il Signor Miim - 

irrest ^and imprisonmen 
>ind,are an essential par 
just as long cruises, hurrii 


think you said all sorts of things— but actually you didn t : 
say a thing.” 

“No, I'm not tnistaken,” he said briefly. 

’■•I was silent for a moment. “What about your.friends?” 
i then asked hirh. 

“What friends?” ^ 

“Tullio and Tommaso.” . ■ ■ . . , . 

■ “I don’t know anything. about them,” he said, delib- 
erately assuming an air of indifference. 'They 11 be 
arrested.” 

“No, they won’t!” I exclaimed. I thought Astarita 
certainly would not take advantage of Mino’s momcn- ■ 
tary weakness. But at the idea of their being arrested,., 
the gravity of the whole matter began to datvn upon me. 

“Why not?” he said. “I gave their names. There’s no . 
reason why they shouldn’t be arrested.” 

“Oh. Minp,” 1 could not help exclaiming painfully. 
"Wiy did you do it?” 

“That’s what I keep on asking myself.” 

“But if they aren’t arrested;” I went on after a mo- 
ment, clinging to the only hope I had left, “it isn’t so' 
desperate. They’ll never know that you—” 

"But i know it!” he interrupted me. 'Til always know 
it. I'll always know that I'm not the same person as I 
, was but someone else, someone I have given birth to as , 
surely as a mother gives birth to her child. But unfor- 
tunately, it’s not a person I like. That’s the trouble. 
Some men kill tlieir wives because they can’t bear to 
live with them. Now just imagine what it must be 
like to be two people in one body, when one of them 
hates the other like death. Anyway, as far as my friends, 
are concerned— they’re sure to be arrested.” 

I could not restrain myself any longer. “Es’en if you’d ■ 
never spoken,” I said, "you'd have been released all the' 
same. And your friends aren’t in any danger.” Then I 
hurriedly told him the story of my relationship ivith 
Astarita, by intervention on his behalf, and Astarita’s 
promise. He listened to me in silence. “Better and 
better! he said at last. “So I don’t owe my release to 
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of angry disdain. I p^t l)otIi iiands to iny^ face and 
sobbed out my rsTCtchedness noisily. I. wanted to ay' 
forever, to go on crying endlessly, because I was afraid 
of the moment when I would stop weeping and would 
be left empty, dazed, and still confronted by the urn ■ ' 
changed situation ivhich had provohed iny' outburst. , 
The moment came, horvever, and I dried my .wet face 
with the sheet and stared into tlie darkness. -with yvide- ■ 
open eyes. Then I heard him address me. in a gentle,, 
affectionate voice. "Let’s see what you think I ought, - 
to do,’’ he asked. 

I turned round violently, clung to him as hard as I 
could and spoke with my mouth on his. "Don’t, think 
any more about it. Don’t ivorry about it any more. 
What’s done is done. That’s what you ought to do.” • 


"And then?” 

"And then begin studying again. Take y'our degree. 
And after that go back to your own home town. I don’t- 
^,mind if I don’t see you again, as long as' 1 know you're 
' ^ appy. Begin to work. 'When die time comes, marry 
> girl from that part of the world, a girl who loves you, 
a girl of your own class. What have you got to do 
with politics? You weren’t made for politics, you were 
. wrong ever to take it up. It was a mistake, but everyone 
makes mistakes. One day you’ll think it extraordinar)' 
that you ever bothered your head about it all. I really 
do love you, Mino. Another woman in my place 
tvouldn't want to leave you, but if it’s necessary', go' 
away tomorrow. If you think it’s best, we’ll never meet 
again. As long as you’re happy—” 

"But ni never be happy again,” he said in a clear, 
deep voice. "I’m an informer.” 

“It’s not true!” I answered in exasperation. "You're ' 
not an informer at all. And even if you were, you cotild ' 
be happy all the same! There are heaps of people who 
have even committed crimes and yet they’re perfectly 
happy. Take me, for example. Mffien people talk of 
a streetwalker the Lord only knows what they imagine. 
But I’m a woman like any other, and I’m often happy. 
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I was so happy these last few days,” I added bitterly. 

“You were happy?” 

r “Yes, very. But I knew it couldn’t last. .\nd, in fact—” 
at these words I felt like crying again, but I controlled - 
myself “you imagined yourself as something quite dif- 
ferent from what you are. And then tve know what hap- 
pened. Notr you must accept yourself as you really are, 
and everything will fall into place. What’s making vou 
so unhappy over what happened is the fart that you 
feel ashamed, and are afraid of what other people, your 
friends, will think. Give up seeing them then, sec other 
people; the world’s a big place! If they aren't fntid 
enough of you to understand it was onb' a moment’s 
weakness, stay with me. I love \ou and luulci stand 
you and don’t sit in judgment on \ou— icalK 1 e x- 
claimed forcefully at this stage. “E\en if \ou had d.ine 
something a thousand times worse, \on'd 'till l>i m\ 
Mino.” 

He kept silent. "I'm only a pnoi, ii^utojanr gn /. J 
know," I went on, "but 1 under^t.tnd 'uiiic t/mies hctter 
than your friends and better even than von. I've liad 
just the same feeling as you have now. The fust time 
we met and y'ou didn’t touch me, I got it into my head 
that it was, because you despised me, and I felt so un- 
happy, I suddenly lost all desire to go on living. I 
wanted to be someone else and at the same time I real- 
ized that was impossible and that I’d have to go on being 
what I was, I felt a sticky, burning kind of shame, de- 
spair, heartsickness, I felt shriveled, froy.en, bound hand 
, and foot. I even wanted to die, or so 1 thought at tinies. 
Then one day 1 went out with mother and we happened 
to go iiito a church and there, as,l prayed, l .felt 1 underr 
stood that 1 had nothing to 'be ashamed of in my heat t. 
I£,l was made as 1 was, it meant it was the will- of 

ought not to rebel against my fate but accept it sup- 
missivelv and -trustfully, and if you despised me it was 
nr fault and not mine. In fact. 1 thought a great many 
V ers and at last my humiliation passed over and I 

feh lay and lighthearted again.”. , - 


He began to laugh, a laugh that froze me. ‘.'That is,” 
he answered, "I ought to accept what I’ve doneyand not 
struggle against it. I ought to accept what 1 ve done, 
and u’ltat I’ve become and not judge myself., Well, may- 
be sudi things can happen in church, but out of 
church— ” 

• ‘iGo to church, then,” I suggested, clinging to a nety 

hope. ' ' 

“No, I won’t. I don’t believe in it and I’m only bored 
in church. Besides-what a way of talking!” He be^n 
to laugh again but suddenly stopped short and, seizing 
me by the shoulders, started to shake me rdolently. 
“Don’t you understand what I’ve done?” he shouted. 
“Don’t you understand? Don't you understand?” He 
shook me so hard that he made me lose ray breath before 
hurling me back with one final outburst, and tlien I 
heard him leap out of bed and begin to dress in the 
dark. “Don’t put the light on,” he said threateningly. 
“I’ve got to get used to being looked at. But it’s too soon 
^et. Look out for yourself if you switclt the light on!” 
f I did not even dare to breathe. "Are you going?" I 
asked him at last. 

"Yes, but I'll come back,” he said and I believe he 
laughed again. “Don’t be afraid. I’ll come back. What’s 
more, here’s a piece of good news for you— I’ll come and 
live here with you.” 

“Here with me?" 

“Yes, but I shan’t be a nuisance. You’ll be able to 
cari'y on with your usual way of life. As a matter of 
fact, he went on, “we could both of us live on 'what 
my family sends me. I was paying full board, but it 
would be enough for the two of us. living at home.” 

I found the idea that he might come and live with me 
strange rather tlian delightful. But I did not dare to 
make any comment. He finished dressing in silence in 
Che p;tdi dark. ‘Til be back tonight,” he then said. I 
beard him open the door, go out, shut the door. I lay 
tJiere in the dark, my eyes straining rvide open. 
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fHAT ^"ERY AFTERNOON I followed Astarita’s advice and 
rent to the local police station to make a statement 
hout Sonzogno’s case. I went most reluctantly, because 
iter what had happened to Mino anything that tvas 
emotely connected tvith the police inspired me with 
aortal dread. But by now I was almost resigned; I 
ealized that life had lost almost all its savor for me for 
ome time to come. 

“We expected you this morning,” said the commis- 
ioner of police as soon as I had told him the reason for 
hy visit. He was a fine fellow— I had known him for 
;ome time— and although he was the father of a family 
md over fifty years old, I had sensed much earlier that 
lis feelings for me were more than friendly. IVhat stands 
3ut in my memory' of him is his nose, large and spongy, 
jiving him a melancholy expression. His hair was always 
itanding on end and his eyes were always half shut, as 
f he had only just got out of bed. His sharp blue eyes 
ieemed to be peeping out from behind a mask; his thick, 
pink, winkled face was like the skin of those huge 
aranges, the last of the season, which contain nothing 
but a shriveled core. 

I said I had been unable to come sooner: The blue 
eyes behind the orange-peel skin of his face looked at 
me for a moment and then he addressed me confiden- 


ially. “Well, what’s his name?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Come, come, of course you knowl hand 

“1 give you my word of - Corso-I remember 

an my heart. “He stopped me m him, but l 

thinking there, was sornethmg queer 

didn’t take ^im alone in your room?” 

“But hotv was it y. ;_-_,„pnt so I left him. 

-I had go,,= om to call the police. 

■■But he tliought yot B_ 

a/o 


Did , you know that? And Ke’ shouted out thatjydu’d . 
giveh him atvay.” - ' ’ • - ' ■ . , ■ 

“Yes, I know.” ' A 

“And that he’d pay you back.” . ■ ■ , 

“What then?” 

“But don't you realize he’s a dangerous, man, ’ he 
added, looking at me intently; "and might even fire at 
you tomoi'fow, for having given him a^vay, just as he, 
fired at the police?” 

"Of course, I realize it.” J 

“Then why won’t you tell us who he is? We’ll have 
him arrested and you needn’t worry any more.” . ■■ 

“But I've told you I don’t knotv his name! Am 1 sup 
posed to know the names of all the. men I take home? 

“But we know who he is!” he suddenly declared, in . 
a higher, more theatrical tone of voice as he leaned- 
forward. 

I knew he was only pretending. “If you know,” I 
answered coolly, "why bother me about it? Arrest him 
and don’t let’s hear any more about the whole thing.” , 
He looked at me in silence for a moment. I noticed 
that his restless, worried eyes were examining my figure 
rather than my face, and I understood that, despite... 
himself, his professional sense of duty had been' over- , 
come by his desire for me. “We also know that if he fired 
and then ran off, he must have had good reason for 
doing it,” he went on, 

"Oh, I’m quite sure of that!” 

“But you know what his reasons are.” 

. “I don’t know anything. If I don’t know his name, . 
how could I know the rest?” 

We know the whole business,” he said. By noiv he 
was’speaking quite mechanically, as if he were thinking 
about soinething else, and I felt sure that in another 
moment he would get up and come over to me. “We 
know all about it and we'll get him. It’s just a question 
of days— perhaps hours.” 

"So much the better for you.” 

He stood up as I had foreseen he would, walked’ 
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spoil love, and is deliberately planned through an* excess 
of joy, rather than through, an inability to bear suffer- 
ing. At those moments when I felt I loved Mino so in- 
tensely that I would never be able to love him so much - 
in the future, the idea of a suicide pact occurred to 
quite naturally, t\nth the.same impulsiveness with 'ivhich 
I kissed and caressed him. Biit I had never mentioned it 
to him, because I knew that, if two people commit sui 
cide together they have to be in love to the same, degree. 
And Mino did not love me; or if he loved me, not, so ' 
much that he wanted to die with me, 

I was pondering on all these things as I walked home. 
But all of a sudden an attack of giddiness accompanied 
by a wave of sickness and a ghastly feeling of lyeakness . 
in all my limbs overcame me, and I just had time to go 
into a milk-bar nearby. I was not far from home, but I 
knew I did hot have the strength to cover that short 
istance without falling doivn.' 

I sat down at one of the little tables behind the glass^' 
ronted door and shut ray eyes, feeling shattered. I still 
elt sick and giddy and this sensation was increased by , 
he puffs of steam from the coffee machine, which were . 
xtremely upsetting although strangely remote. I could . 
eel the warmth of the closed, heated room on my hand.s 
nd face, but despite this I felt very cold. "A cup of 
offee. Miss Adriana?" called tlie man behind the count- 
r, who knew me well, and without opening my eyes I 
odded assent. 

At last I recovered and sipped the coffee which the 
tan had placed on the table in front of me. As a matter 
f fact, it -ivas not the first time I had felt the same kind 
.sickness but it had always been very slight, scarcely 
oiiceable. 1 had not paid any attention to it, because 
le extraordinary and distressing events in which I had- 
sen involved had prevented me. But now, thinking it 
/ei and^ associating my feeling of sickness with a sig-' 
meant interruption in my physical life, which had 
•curred in the previous month, 1 became convinced 
at the vague suspicion I had had recently, but had 
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always pushed into the darkest background of m)''Con 
sciousness, must be founded on fact. There can be nc 
doubt about it, I suddenly found myself thinking, 1 
must be expecting a child. 

I paid for the coffee and left the place. 'What I felt was 
• extremely complicated and even non-, after such a lapse 
of time, I do not find it at all easy to express it. I have 
already remarked that misfortunes never come singly; 
and this new fact, which I would have greeted joyously 
at any other time and on another occasion, seemed to 
me to be a real piece of bad luck in the present circum- 
stances. But on the other hand, my temperament is such 
that an inexplicable and irresistible instinct always leads 
me to discover an attractive side even in the most un- 
..pleasant circumstances. This time it was not at all diffi- 
u- attractive side; it was the same hclirw 

which fills the hearts of all women with Impe and 
action T.hen they Jearn that thev arc i;rcq’nanf. (-cr- 
ainly my child would be born in the le.i^i lasorable 
conditions imaginable; but he would still be mv duld. 

Is I 

-‘voman, howe\-er poor she is 
Wver desperate her circumstances and un^cemin her 

helD beJn.T''"" unprovided fof. can 

These thn^^P' ^ 

and t despair, I once more felt as plari.\ 

rus ul as ever I was. The young dociot, who had 
xamined , me some time helore when mother Viad 
dr^Sged me to the chemist’s in order to Tind out wV.cttv.n 
Gino and 1 had heen making love, had h>s tfmr.ohttif' 
room not iar trom the mWlc-har. 1 made up toy mind to 
"’''-'^^cj.and he exammed hYhtm. It was frarh/ and tlicre ww 
no one in the watting room. The doctor, who knew mi 
very welh greeted me cordially. 

“Doctor, I’m almost sure I’m pregnant,” 1 auttoiintc 
nuietly as soon as he had closed the door. 

^ He. began to laugh because he knev/ what my pr 
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fession was. “Are you sor^?”,He asked roe 
. “Not at all. I’m glad in fact." 

“Let's see.” ■ 

' >■ After he had put me several questions about my sick- , 
ness, he made roe lie down on the oilcloth sheet spread - 
on the couch, and examined' roe. ‘,'You’ve hit tlie nail 
right on the head this time," he said cheerfully.' ^ . ■ 

I was glad to have my suspicions confirmed without 
any shadow of doubt. I was perfectly calm;, I knew I. 
was,” I said. "I only came to make sure.” . ' , , , , 

"You can be absolutely sure.” - > \ 

He rubbed his hands together as joyfully as if he were 
the father himself and swayed from one foot to; the 
other; he was cheerful and pleasantly, disposed towards 
me. Only one thing troubled me and I rvanted to make 
certain. “How far gone am I?” I asked, .... 

“About two months, I should say— more or less. Why?. 
Do you want to know who it was?” 

“1 know already.’’ 

1 made for the door. "If you need anything, come; 
' and see me," he said as he opened the .door for me. 
“And when the time comes, ive'll see that the child is 
born under die best conditions possible." He, like the 
commissioner of police, was very fond of me. But I liked 
him, too, whereas I had no liking whatsoever for the 
commissioner. I have already described the doctor once. 
He %vas a handsome young man, very dark, strong and 
vigorous, w'ith a black mustache, bright eyes and white 
teeth, as cheerful and lively as a gun-dog. I often ■went 
to him to have myself examined, at least once a fort- 
night, and once or twice I had let him make love to. me, 
out of gratitude because he did not make me pay him 
a fee, on the same couch where he had examined ,me. 
But he %vas very tactful and, except for an occasional 
playful gesture, he never tried to force his desire on me. 
He gave me advice, and I think he tvas a little bit in 
love with me in his otvn way. 

1 had told him I knetv who was the father of my child. 
In point of fact, at that moment I felt I knew it instinc-. 

SSo 





.'•"Good evening," I said' lazily; came; fonvartl. ' . ' 

"Qood evening, gbodf evening.” said Mino in a 
grating, hesitant voice. • I-,' looked; a i. lu’s face, -saw how 
bright .his eyes were and I-fglri'sun; ho was dmnk. One 
end^df’.the table was spread witli a napkin and knives 
and forks for two, and,'knowing tliat mother always.ate 
on her own in the kitchen,'-i teali/ed that the second 
place was for Mino, "Good evening," he repeated, "rve 
brought my suitcases. They’re in the other; yppm;, And 
I've made friends with your mother. We understtodjone 
another perfectly, don’t we?" lie said to 

1 felt faint at heart as I heard lus sarcastic and, ^tml| 
playful voice. I slumped doevn into a chair and .shut ;my 
eyes for a moment. I heard motlier reply to him. ‘‘Thift 
rvhat you say. But if you speak badly of Adriana, •WejII 
, never get along together.” 

. “But what have I said?” exclaimed Mino, feignihg 
> astonishment. “That Adrianajwas born .for the life‘.%£ 
. leads. That Adriana thinks^ life’s .y^pnderM What's 
■wrong about that?” ■ ‘ 

"It isn't true,” retorted mother. "Adriana svasn’t bora 
,.,;fbr the life she leads. She deserved something far better 
4v,Syhh all her beauty. Don’t you know she's one of th( 
‘Handsomest girls in the neighborhood, if not in.di: 
?-;R6rae? I see lots of other girls who aren't nearly as good 
as she is, who strike it lucky. But Adriana, whoA< 
lovely as a queen, never gets anyevhere. And I know 
?;Avhy/’ 

5^y:;why?’’ 

ij;';-.t;v'®ocause she's too good, that’s why. Because she’i 
n beautiful and good. If she svere beautiful and bad, you!d 
; see hoiv differently everything would run.” ;; v 

Come, come,” I said, feeling embarrassed by this, dis 
cussion and more particularly by Mino’s tone of voied 
lor be seemed to be making fun of motherr“i-m hungry, 
Isn t dinner ready yet?”- v 

‘It's ready now.” Mother put her sewing on the table 
and went out hurriedly. I followed her into the kitcheni 
Are we setting up a boardinghouse?” she grumbled. 
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“Maybe,” said mother, “but I never liked the polio 
mys?]f. The son of the laundress who lives below us i 
a policeman, too. Do you know what the young fellow 
who tvork next door in the cement works said to him? 
■Keep off, we don’t want anything more to do with you.’ 
And anyway, the w'ork’s badly paid.’ She made a face 
and changed his plate, then offered him the dish of meat. 

“That’s not what I mean,” retorted Mino as he helped 
himself. "What I mean is an important job, sometliing 
very delicate, very secret. What the devil! I haven’t 
studied for nothing! I’ve almost taken my degree. I 
know modern languages. Poor people become mere 
policemen, not people like me.” 

“Maybe,” repeated mother. “Take this,” she added,-, 
pushing the largest piece of meat onto my plate. 

.“Not maybe at all,” said Mino. “It really is as I say.” 

- He was silent for a moment. "The government knows 
that tire country’s full of people opposed to it, not only 
among the poor but among tire rich, too. They need 
educated people to spy on the rich, people rvho speak 
as they do, dress as they do, have the same manners and 
inspire confidence. That’s what I’ll do. I’ll be well paid. 
I’ll live in first-class hotels, trat'cl in a sleeper, eat in the 
best restaurants, get my clothes from a fashionable 
tailor, visit fashionable seaside resorts, famous holiday 
places in the mountains. What on earth did you take 
me for?” 

By now mother rvas gaping at him. She was dazzled, 
by such splendor. “In that case,” she said at last, “I’ve 
nothing to say." 

I had finished my meal. I suddenly found it rvas quite 
beyond me to go on watching such a heart-rending 
come y. I nr tired, ’ 1 said brusquely. “I'm going into 
lire other room.” I got up and left the living room- 

1 mi ^ in ray own room I sat on the- bed and 
huddled myself up, then began to cry silently through 
my fingers which concealed my face. I thought of Mino’s 
distress, the baby that I was going to have, and both 
these things, the distress and the baby, seemed to be 
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best lime oi alb ',ehen rhiitircn are at their tnoit charnv 
in" and bcamifub And as I thought ol nil ibc ihing-j he 
rvould do and say and the avay I would brin" iu'm I'.p;. ^ 
1 grew cheerful again, as I had hoped I iroukl atid fop • 
got Mino mid liis distress for a moment. I had ftnWtcd ' 
mending snv nightgov.'n and as 1 looh npmnother l-dcfe 
of wovb’l reflected upon the way in which I could re-: ^ 
Uevc the tension of the long hours spent with Mirto by 
uiabing the baby’s layette. Only I would have to hide . 
fioiti liim what \ was doing, or *1 would have to hhd an 
excuse. I thought T would tell him that 1 was making it ■ 
for a neighbor of ours who was actually expecting a ■ 
baby, and I thought it would be a good excuse, since 
1 bad already mentioned her to hfino and had roferrcel 
to her poverty. 1 seas so taken up with tliesc ideas Ural, 
withotn noticing it. almost, I began to Inim softly, i 
have a very good ear, ahJiotigh my voice is not very 
HUong, and my accent is extraordinarily sweet, even in 
niy syicakiug voice, I began to sitig a song that yeas pop- 
ular just dten ''Villa (riste." Whciv I niiscd tny eyes, as • 

I hit tiie thread in two wiUi which 1 teas serving, I saw 
Mino lookmg at me. T thought he might blame me fot 
siugingat a time that rv.as so grave for liim, so I stopped. 

".Sing some more," he said, looking at me. 

"Do you like me to sing?" 

"Ves." 

'■Btii 1 can’t sing rvcll." 

"It doesn’t ni.'?tter.’’ 


1 took up my sr.-rving ng.ain and began to sing for him. 
Like tnost girls, I knew quite a number of songs; in fact, 
f li.ad ipiite a gO(x! repertoire Irer.atisc tny meinoty is 
tXf.ellcm and 1 could even rcrueniber the «on"s 1 Itad 
learned trs a clnid. 1 sang a iiuie of everything ami as 
soon .IS 1 liad finished one song J bcc.m another. At 
nst s.itig softly and then, as it grew on me, 1 sang 
Moud with a 1 the feeling J could mnster. One sottg 
followed another, and they rcerc .all diflaent. As I sane 
one, 1 was already thinking of the next. He listened to 
me With a serious c.vpression on his face, and I rv.as gbad 



;hat I was able to distract his attention from the remorse 
le felt. But at the same time I remembered that once 
A'hen I w'as a child I had lost some toy I was very fond 
)f, and since I could not stop crying on account of the 
OSS, mother had sat down on my bed and had begun 

0 sing the few things she Icnetv. She sang badly, out of 
une, but, nevertheless, at first I had listened to her 
ust as Mino was listening to me. But after a W’hile the 
dea of the toy I had lost had slowly begun to distil 
sittemess into the cup of forgetfulness that mother 
offered me, and at last it had poisoned everything and 
lad made it, by contrast, utterly intolerable. So at last 
[ had suddenly burst into tears again and mother, out 
5f patience with me, had switched off the light and had 
jone atvay, leaving me to cry my heart out in the dark. 
[ was sure that when the deceptive stveetness of my 
anginghad vanished, he would inevitably feel the same 
inguish, which would be even sharper and more acute 
3y contrast with the sentimental superficiality of my 
longs; and I was not mistaken. I had been singing for 
learly an hour when he interrupted me brusquely. 
'That’ll do,” he said. ‘‘Your songs bore me stiff.” Then 
le curled up as if he meant to go to sleep, w’ith his back 
turned to me. 

I had foreseen that he would behave in this rude way 
>o I was not too deeply pained. In any case, I did not ex- 
pect anything else now but unhappiness, and the con- 
trary would have astonished me. I got up from the bed 
and went to put away the linen I had mended. Then, 
still in silence, I took off my clothes and slipped into the 
bed on the side Mino had left free. We lay for some 
time in silence like that, back to back. I knew he avas 
not asleep and avas thinking all die time of one thing: 
iffd-this knoavledge, together avith the sharp sense of 
uy oavn helplessness, provoked a storm of confused, 
desperate thoughts in my head. I avas lying on my side 
and staring in front of me into a corner of the room as 

1 thought. I could see one of the two suitcases Mino had 
brovight avith him from Signora Medolaghi’s house, .m 
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old ydlou' leather case covered trith die colored labels 
of differeht hotels. Aioong the rest there tvas one that 
showed a square of blue sea, a huge red rock and the 
-word Crt/n;., In the half-light, among the dull, opaque 
fimiiiure. diat blue spot seemed luminous, .seemed' 
something more than a mere spot; it was a hole through . 
udiich 1 aiught a glimpse of that . strip of distant .sea. I 
had a .sudden longing for the. sea, so sparkling and 
lively, in which even the most corrupt and sh:ipolcs.t 
object is purified, smoothed, rounded, fasbioricd into 
■something beautiful and clean. I have always, loved the 
sea, even the tamed and crowded beach of Ostia; and 
the sight of it always gives me a sense of liberty which . 
intoxicates my cars even more than my eyes, as if I tvere 
listening 'to the notes of a wondrous, timeless music , 
floating eternally on its waves. I began to think abovit 
the sea, yearning acutely for its transparent waves, 
which seem to wash not only the body but also the soul, 
making it light and full of joy with its liquid contact; . 
I told myscU that if I could take Mino to the sea, per- 
haps the immensity, the perpetual motion and sound 
would produce on him the effect my love alone could . 
not achieve. 

"Have you ever been to Capri?” I suddenly asked him. 

"Ves," he said, without turning round, 

"Is it bcamiful?” 

"Yes-ven-.’’ 


Listen, I said, turning round in the bed and putting 
>ui arm round his ndek. “Why don’t we go to Cajmi? 

r some other seaside place? As long as you stay here 
in. Rome, you won't be able to think about anything . 
pleasant. If you have a change of air. I’m sure vou’l! see 
evciy-Uung d.n'crenily. You’d see lots of tilings that es- 
moment. I’m- sure it would do you. 

not ansivcr at once and seemed to be thinkinr^. 

I don t need to go to the sea,” he ihen said. “I could 
see things differently even here, as you sav. All I have to 
do IS to accept uhat I’ve done, just as you advised, and 
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there, I sent off the police, telling them I meant to stay 
the night with the missionary. I had previously, 
told the non-com. to station a gaol warder — country- 
man of his own — at the gate instead of a private, and 
to tell him to hold his tongue as to the hour I came 
home. Returning at about five o'clock in the morning, 
I was admitted by the warder, went straight to my 
house, which overlooked the parade groimd, and got 
into Ired without strildng a light. Poruta slept in 
my room. Daylight and six o’clock came, and I was 
awakened by the yells of the non-com. parading his 
men; peeping out, I saw them come slowly roUing 
on to the drill ground and languidly fall in, some wear- 
ing fatigue kit of cotton, some full dress of serge, some 
without belts and some without jumpers: one shining 
light fell in attired in the white “sulu” he slept in, some , 
smoked in the ranks, others chattered, and they drilled 
like a newly enlisted volunteer company. For half 
an hour I watched the beauties, and listened to them 
answering back their non-com., who cursed and be- 
seeched alternately. 

Then I buckled on my belts, and wdked slowly do^Yn ' 
my steps and up to the squad, watching them stiffen 
and their eyes start, as they saw the unexpected appari- 
tion of their of&cer. "I think I will finish the drill. 
Corporal,” I remarked ; then to the squad, "Pile arms! " 
and they piled arms. Then I inspected man after 
man, ordering each one that I found incompletely 
dressed to strip to the buff and fall in for physical drill. 
Only one man. Private Keke, passed inspection; and 
.1 made him lance-corporal on the spot. After this, 
I drilled that unhappy squad until sweat ran down their 
brown bodies jm streams; winding up by sending 
them at the double straight up against the stockade, 
at which they instinctively stopped. "I did not teU 
you to halt, you slack-backed pig-stealers; your meat 
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tions and tobacco are stopped for a week; forward!” 
rer the stockade that sweating detachment went, 
ibout turn!" Back they came; and I kept them at 
until they were falling from, the top, instead of 
raping, from sheer exhaustion. Then I halted them 
1 the parade ground again, and made a little speech; 
Uing them that I was weak from shame at having 
i do ■with such a lot of feeble wasters, and that I felt 
rtain the Commandant had made a mistake, and sent 
1 Mekeo a sanitary gang — or something of that sort 
-instead of a detachment of constabulary. Their 
sgraceful exhibition had made me feel so faint, that 
must go and breakfast, but meanwhile they would 
and at attention. 

I went to breakfast and lingered over it; then I 
turned to my depressed squad. "You have already 
st your meat and tobacco for halting without orders; 

3 it again, and I will clap the whole lot of you into 
3ol and feed you on pumpkins, until the Commandant 
in send me some real constabulary from headquarters.” 
hen I marched them into the garden, where, after 
oubling them about in extended order for some time, 
suddenly wheeled them up to about an acre of pine- 
pples — ^horribly prickly things — and then, "Double! 
harge!” Into the awful things went those naked 
len, whilst I yelled curses at them for breaking Uoe- 
Vhen they were fairly in the middle, I shouted, "Halt • 
ind then remarked, "I think you have had yourless^> 
lick your way out of the prickles and go to your b 
ast; I don’t think you %vill want me to do 
:om.’s duty again in a hurry.” Leaving 
uawl out as best they could, I went back to ^ 

^iiere, shortly after. Corporal Sara can^ ^ ,, 

!or Keke’s stripe. "They will give to the ... ' ' 
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Later I had the two priests escorted home, and at the 
same time sent a message to the patrol, that they were 
to buUy and bang the inhabitants about as much as 
possible, and also that they were to tell the natives that, 
if so much as a piece of soft mud touched the good 
fathers or sisters, I would make them believe that 
millions of devils were loose among them. "Remind 
them," I said to the patrol, “of what happened to the 
two sorcerers climbing my fence, and teU-them that I 
am devising a worse punishment still for them, if they 
offend further.” 

The following afternoon, I sent for the village con- 
stable of Veipa and withdrew the patrol, as I heard from 
the priests that all was now quiet, and the people 
waiting in a chastened frame of mind for the punish- 
ment to come. The explanation of the riot, given to 
me by the village constable, was that several deaths had 
occurred, and, in compliance with Government Regu- 
lations, the bodies had been buried in the allotted 
cemetery ; then several more people died and the village 
was filled with fear and wailing. Now came the 
sorcerers’ opportunity; and they promptly improved 
it by preaching to the people, that the plague had come 
upon them for abandoning the old practices of the 
tribe, in favour of Government and Mission ways. 
“Did we have deaths like this, when we buried our 
dead under the floors of the houses?” they asked, 
answering themselves, “No!" Then — instigated by 
the sorcerers — the natives began again to bury their 
liewly dead in the houses, whilst others dug up those 
already in the cemetery, for removal to the village. 
The constable and Government chief had asked the 
fathers to come and help them to persuade the villagers 
to obey the law; but by the time the fathers could 
come, feeling between the factions — ^respectively obey- 
ing the constable and the sorcerers — ^vas running high ; 
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arguments, threats, and persuasion having faOcd, 
constable started removing the bodies by force, and 
riot began. "Wdiere is the chief sorcerer?” I as] 
”Hc ran awaj’ when the row began,” was the re 
‘'^V'h%' did you not arrest him?” "I did suggest 
said the v.c., "but he threatened to smite me %vil 
wasting sickness, if I touched him.” 

The village constable then reeled o5 a list of offend 
and law-defying men in his %'illage, which I w 
down, and then sent him off to tell them to comi 
me at once; thej' came — about forty of them — s 
looking sulky or sullen, some zsigry, and some fri 
ened. "TcU them, Basilio. to sit dovm in a lini 
front of me.” They sat dovm; the v.c., glad to g 
little revenge, hastening the laggards by sharp b] 
with his truncheon. 

"Now,” I remarked, "I have heard a lot ai 
sorcery since I came here, I am going to treat you 
little. Basilio, tell them to look at my eyes as I ; 
down the line, and tell me what tliey notice! ” "We 
I asked, when they had all looked, “what do i 
see? ” "They say your eyes are not as the eyes of o 
men, alike in colour, but differ one from the oth 


"Very true,” I said, as I stepped back a dozen 
where aU could see me plainly. "Now tell then 
look at my mouth,” and I grinned, showing an ejxe! 
set of false teeth. They looked. "Well?” "1 
see strong white teeth,” Basilio interpreted, smot 
ing a grin as he guessed what was coming. Tun 
my back for a second, I dropped my false teeth 


my handkerchief and, swinging round agam, expos* 
row of toothless gums. A yell of horror and ^ 
ment wpnt im and fearful elances were cast y 


row of toothless gums. A yell of horror ana ^ 
ment went up, and fearful glances were cast t- 
for somewhere whither to bolt. I 

elnef and acajn gvitiu a , , 


for somewhere whither to bolt. I 
chief before my mouth, and agairi 
toothful grin. There were no sulky 
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now, nothing but looks of abject fear and horror! 
■'Ask them, Basilio, whether in all their villages, there 
is a sorcere/ that can do such a thing as that? " "No,’ 
was the answer, "the white chief is greater than them 
aH." 

"Now explain to them,” I said, "that the white 
men know more witchcraft than their o%vn sorcerers 
but they do not practise it, as it is an evil thing. I 
am going to make things uncommonly hot for the 
sorcerers in this district: the first one I catch, I wil 
show to you what a feeble thing he is ; for I will smell 
at a glass of clear water and then make him smell it 
and he will jump into the air and fall as a dead man.” 
A wonderful effect can be obtained with half a wine- 
glass of strong ammonia, I may remark in passing. 
"Basilio, tell them I am going to punish them but 
lightly this time ; but if I have to deal with this particu- 
lar lot again, they will get something to remember. 
First of all, they wfil return to the village and remove 
the corpses to the cemetery ; then they will clean up the 
village thoroughly; after that, they will return here 
and work in the gardens for a week without pay, and 
will cool their hot blood by living exclusively upon 
pumpkins.” 

The v.c. then asked pennission to make a speech to 
his people ; he had been as much surprised as anyone ' 
at my performance, but also regarded it as throwing 
reflected glory upon himself. He pointed out to them 
that all this trouble had fallen upon them through 
neglecting his good advice and defying his authority; 
perhaps now they would see what a pattern he was for 
them to follow! He then began to take them indi- 
vidually to task, and to take up past misdoings on their 
part that had escaped retribution ; but here I cut the 
worthy constable short, and told him to conclude his 
remarks while they cleared the village. I heard 
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aftenvards that he stood on a platfomi in ^'■t.'ipa. uuu 
inflicted a two hours' oration on his unfortunate people. 
The next day the village constables from .1 d«.vreu \-it- 
lages came in, to tell me that the people — ^with the 
exception of the Veipa \Tllagers — were bun'ing their 
dead in their houses, but that all the sorcerers lu-d 
skipped for the bush. 



• CHAPTER XIII 

My first business now, was to try and find out the 
nature of the rapid and deadly disease from which 
the people were suffering, and with this object in 
view I consulted the priests of the Sacred Heart. The 
only London Missionary Society man in the district 
had just left for England. The priests were looking 
after his Samoan and Fijian teachers, who were all 
blue with funk, and were also supplying them ndth 
medicines. I believe four of the teachers died during 
the epidemic, as well as a number of the European 
members of the Sacred Heart. I soon came to the 
conclusion that the source of the infection was in the. 
water supply of the villages, and ordered that all water 
for the domestic use of tjie villagers should be,dra\vn 
from the San Joseph river, or other big streams,, where 
pollution was practically impossible, instead of from 
pools near the river. Threats, punishmefit, persuasion, 
nothing was of any avail ; still the people would persist 
in drawing and drinking the water from the pools to 
which they had been in the habit of going, 

I rushed through the district with a flying patrol’ 
and made the lives of the village constables and chiefs 
a burden to them; but still the natives died ’like flies, 
and still they drank from the pools. In each village , 
I made the village constable give me a list of houses 
in which bodies had been buried, and then 'set the 
police to prod with their bayonets through the earthen 
floor until the corpses were discovered; whereupon, we 
ma e the householder disinter them and plant them 
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in the cemetery; if there were no cemetery, I laid 
one out for them. I sent every householder off to 
gaol, in. whose house I found a corpse, imtil Basilio 
sent to say there would soon be a famine in the Station ; 
then, to prevent this. I leraed toll of food upon the 
villagers, and plundered their gardens if they did not 
pa 3 ^ But still the people drank from the pools, and 
sickened and died. 

I called a meeting of chiefs and village con- 
stables, and threatened and prayed them to stop the 
burial in the houses and the drinking of polluted water. 
"We can’t stop it,” they said; “you are strong and wise, 
tell us what to do.” I racked my brains^ and at last 
I thought I saw a way out. “Take this message to 
your people,” I said: “I am going myself to poison 
every hole from which they draw water, except run- 
ning streams, and they can come and see me do it; 
after that.- 1 shall bum down every house in which a 
nan is buried, and if I find five corpses in one village, 
I shall bum the whole village. In the meantime they 
are all to leave the villages, and camp in shelters half a 
naile away.” Then I wondered how I could make 
the people believe that their wells and pools were really 
poisoned ; hunting amongst my supply of drugs, I found 
about half a pound of Permanganate of Potash, a few 
grains of which, placed in a bucketful of water, is 
sufficient to produce a red colour. “Ah,” I thought to 
myself, “now for a little sorcery.” I carefully filled 
up two wine glasses, one with Ipecacuanha wine, an 
emetic; the other with water, coloured by Perman- 
ganate to a passable imitation of it. Then I returned 
to my meeting of chiefs and village constables, carryung 
the glasses' in my hands. 

I addressed the meeting in this way. “You see 
these glasses? They contain a virulent poison, the 
poison I am going to put in the wells and pools. I am 
■ 3:95 . 
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going to drink one glassful and Maina,' v.c., the other 
but the strength of my magic will save us from dymg 
though you will be able to see what a bad poison it is.’ 
Maina was not at all keen on drinking his brew, but ai 
his brother v.c.’s all told him to rely upon me, and ] 
told him he would get the sack as a v.c., and gaol foi 
disobedience of orders, if he did not, he plucked uj 
courage and swallowed the nauseous draught witl 
many grimaces. I then swallowed mine, passed rormc 
cigarettes, and awaited developments. In twent) 
minutes Maina asked whether I was certain of th( 
efficacy' of my protection against the poison I hac 
given him, 'as he was feeling very ill. I explainec 
that I was, and that he would be quite safe, unless a1 
any time he had neglected his duties as a v.c. : sboulc 
he have done that, he would be e.xtremely ill for a few 
minutes, and then get quite well again. Somehov 
or other I think Maina must have been remiss in hii 
duties, for in a few minutes he was most uncommonly 
sick, after which he rapidly recovered. The meeting 
then dispersed, fully convinced that my threat ol 
poisoning the water was no idle one, and prepared tc 
explain to the people the colour and nature of the 
poison I intended using. 

Village after village I then visited, drawing from each 
well or pool a bucketful of water, which I coloured red 
with Permanganate and exhibited to the natives: aftei 
which, I made some hocus pocus passes with my hands 
oyer the pool or well, whilst I poured in the mixture; 
dismally chanting all the time, "Boney %vas a warrior 
Boney was a thief, Boney came to my house and stole 
^ heef." My voice, I may remark, is not a 

melodious one. At very big pools I constructed a 
leaves — ^like the paper boats made by 
tTio ^nd placing a little gunpowder in it, I focused 
r ys o the sun through one of the lens remoi'ed 
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1 my field-glasses, until it exploded in a puff of fire 
smoke. Then, gazing severely at the village 
stable and assembled villagers, I would groan 
tly, and explain that the poison devils I had placed 
iat particular pool were of the most malignant 
rtption, and I hoped that they would not be fools 
to allow them to enter their systems through 
iridium of the water. “Not much!” was the 
frslmt of their reply; "we are not going to risk 
si c: this sort. No! Not even if we have to walk 
.2 f'tr our water.” 

. scz: a report to Blayney describing the symptoms 
the si±, and asking for advice. Blayney was a 
rtor, as well as R.M., the only one besides Sir 
Ufam JlacGregor in New Guinea. He replied, 
c^’t come to help you, I am tied up by this infernal 
■aszry work; there is no doubt, I think, that the 
.«s is enteric fever. Look to your water supply and 
ve the 'people out of the infected houses.” I had 
eafiy done all this, so I merely continued patrols to 
ike sure that the natives were carrying out my 
iers; the immediate effect being, that the sickness 
ckened and the deaths dwindled down to almost 
thing. Thank Heaven,” I thought, "I have got 
under. Suddenly a fresh outburst occurred, sweep- 
5 like a wave with awful virulence through the 

iople, who were now mostly camped away from the 
Uages. 

At my wits’ end, I again assembled the chiefs and 
fflage constables.^^ "mat foolery are you- up to 

hepoisQM^^u ‘drinking the water from 

r houc«?” *e dead in the viUages 

■ou mo'sUfnVH T’ obeyed * 

^'■Tbey CS. 
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takes place, the body of the dead person is to be licked 
by all the relations/’ Frantic -with rage, I Jumped 
to my feet and howled for the Station guard. Strip 
the uniform and Government clothes' o2 these men 
and throw them into gaol until I can devise some 
means of bringing them to their senses,” I 3 felled, as 
the police came running up. Pallid with hmk, and 
loudly protesting tliat they were good and loyal ser- 
vants of the Government, my village constables and 
chiefs were hauled away. Soon, from the villages, 
came streaming in the wives, friends, and relations of 
the imprisoned men, weeping bitterly and prajdng me , 
to release their husbands, fathers, brothers, etc. Then 
I took counsel with Basdio. ‘‘The men are not to 
blame,” he said, "it is the sorcerers; you will do no, 
good by punishing the v.c.’s and chiefs, who are , 
trying to help you, merely because they are fools.” 
"Very true; but how can I catch the elusive sor- 
cerers?" I remarked. "The v.c.’s are badly fright- 
ened now,” said Basilio; "scare them a little more, and 
they will drop a hint as to the whereabouts of some of 
them.” I had my v.c.’s brought back, and threatened 
and abused them altcraately; they aU — with one 
exception — squirmed, lied, and tried to excuse them- 
selves, and all denied knowledge as to the whereabouts 
of the sorcerers. "How then did jmu receive the 
message from them, as to the licking of the bodies 
of the dead?” I demanded. Dead silence and more 
squirms. 

Then I turned to the one man who had not lied and 
Reused himself. “ WTiat have ymu to say for yourself? ” 

^ Nothing: if you choose to put me in gaol, put me 
there; but since you came, I have most strictly carried 
out the orders of the Government, and I have had no 
cominunkation with sorcerers; neither have I had 
any deaths in my village since you closed the weUs; • 
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also the peep; 
bodies of the 

finned the trata c: ^ 

v,-hereupon, I retrmec r..-:s 
bird of paradise baig-c ithe iM-acs ' 
the constabulax}-), arad raid dbr. ta 
was senior village cocsrable rcr ne 
pay, and when he visitec tire s-ca—v- 
right to sleep in the ccnsrabciarr . 
in the visitors’ honse. me name 
Aia Kapimana, and on ins ien~ 
village, he called up a ynnnn cn nn 
son," he proudly said; "I give hmn n; 
I didn’t want a servant, cct net ~ 




man, whose feelings I had 
T said I would keep hfci fcr a wmns. 
the same name as his father, "inn- ' an. 
smart-looking lad; I sent him te jem Jm 
This youth remained in mj nnh-me 
many months, accompanying me amm— 
left the Mekeo district te go tc the E 
Dirision; I found him to he alwavn hrml 3 
After he left my service and retnmec m 1! 
engaged as a private servant tw mn — 
Giulianetti, who was a ~r=-^ ^ nnmrif 
upon the sorcerers: unforimatelr mr 
was never very popular with the cman 
night Giulianetti was sleetirn in me ' 
local London imssionarv on the ctasn : 
miles horn yiekeo Staiion, while his 
'vere sleeping in native houses seme f 
To Aia came a sorcerer and -=y 
your master dead; if I cculd: sherr 'f 
but as I cannot, you must; and if mr 
strike you dead." Aia took a nolice' 

I by the sorcerer, walked up to the ' 

igq 
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Giulianetti was sleeping with a lighted lamp on a chair 
beside his bed; Aia blew out Giulianetti’s 'brains, then 
firing another shot at him, fled — as did the sorcerer. 
The sorcerer, in fording a stream during his flight, was 
seized by an alligator and severely mangled before he 
could escape from its jaw^; believing then that the 
alligator was on the side of the Government and that 
escape was hopeless, he made no further effort to get 
away, and was secured by the police. Aia either gave 
himself up to them or was secured by the fathers of the 
Sacred Heart Mission. These, shortly, were the facts 
elicited at the trial of Aia and the sorcerer, both of 
whom were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

At the time the murder took place, I was stationed 
at Cape Nelson on the north-east coast, and amongst 
my constabulary were some of the men of the Mekeo 
detachment, who had been transferred to me there. I 
have no hesitation now in saying that I am convinced 
that all the facts as to how Giulianetti was murdered 
were not elicited at the trial, and that I believe some of 
Giulianetti’s police were concerned in it. Firstly, it 
was not clear how Aia got the rifle and cartridges 
without the consent and knowledge of the owner; 
secondly, Aia swore that Giulianetti was sleeping %vith 
his mosquito net raised and a lamp burning, thereby 
allowing Aia a dear view of him. Now, it is utterly 
impossible for a European, in the Mekeo district, to 
sleep without a mosquito net; and to say that a man 
could sleep unprotected, in a room with a light attract- 
ing mosquitoes in myriads, is rank absurdity. If the 
mosquito net was do^vn — as I am convinced it must have 
been Giulianetti’s body would not have been visible 
o tlm man shooting at him, and some one must have 
to aim. The shot, according to- 
® ^fement, was fired from the doorway; this must 
een true, for otherwise the flash would have 
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rched the mosquito net or bed-clothes. T%vo shots 
■e fired: now, Aia was a first-class shot, aiid had— 
ording to his ondi statement — ^killed Giulianetti 
h the first; why, therefore, did he remain to reload 
rifle and fire again, after the first shot had alarmed 
: house? That second shot came from a rifle other 
m Aia’s I am convinced. Another point to be 
isidered is, that when the sorcerer first conmanded 
a to shoot Giulianetti and threatened him with 
ath if he disobeyed, why did he not appeal for help 
the police, who were his friends, and some of whom 
me from his own village? ^ 

My own opinion is that Aia did tell the police, and 
lat some of them were concerned in the murder, 
his wew of mine was shared by my own police at 
ape Nelson, and by nearly every member of the 
)nstabular}' with whom I talked. Another reason 
had for thinking that the Mekeo detachment — at 
lat time— would not have been above making away 
ith an unpopular officer was, that on one occasion, 
I'hile they were under Bramell’s command, the vdiole 
3t had arranged to fire at him on the parade ground 
■uring inspection. When the time came, however, 
nly one man carried out the plot by raising his rifle, 
‘ring, and missing him at about ten paces; Bramell 
lad then deliberately walked up to the man, taken his 
unoking rifle from him and led him up to the police 
cell into which he had shoved the offender, after which, 
he had resumed his inspection of the sqnad. Bramell 
pumshcd the man afterwards, but, as he was in hot 
incident f Headquarters, did not report the 

himth “^-somehow ox othei-being blamed 

^ he allotted to the culprit 

mended itseU to me. nchiy though the mutineer 

were in the Station 


desar^•edit. At that there 
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two dark cells, one of which was never used, for the 
reason that on a previous occasion a man had hanged 
himself in it, and the police thought it was -haunted 
by his ghost; Bramell gave his would-be murderer 
twenty-four hours in it, telling him that if he lacked 
company, he could call the ghost. 

The police of Mekeo Station had a most extra- 
ordinary yam of a strange happening there, on the 
night of Giulianetti’s murder (Amadeo, they called 
him). A group of them were sitting talking together, 
when one man jumped to his feet, pointed to Giuli- 
anetti’s house and exclaimed in surprise, “When did 
Amadeo return?” They all looked, and saw that the 
house, which had been in darkness, was lit up, and that 
Giulianetti, clothed in his usual white clothing, was 
seated in his chair in the open place between the 
rooms, looking across the parade ground. They all ran 
up to the house, to ask him how and when he had 
returned, and where his police were. As the men went 
up the steps of the house, it became plunged in darkness; 
puzzled, they called to Giulianetti and struck matches, 
and to their surprise could not find him; fhe lamp, 
which a few seconds before had apparently been burn- 
ing brightly, was dead and cold. This story was told 
me by Sergeant Kimai, who was not an imaginative 
person. 

The attempted murder of Bramell by his police was 
aftenvards the cause of a serious quarrel between him 
and me, and for a time we were not on speaking 
terms, though w'e lived in the same house and dined 
at the same table. I did not know that Bramell had 
not reported the matter, and one day, in the course of 
casual conversation with the Government Secretary 
^^usgrave pricked up his ears, 
questions, and then ordered me to 
a Witten report; I demurred, pointing out that 
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the alleged shooting at Bramcll by the police was all 
hearsay and Station gossip. !Muzzy insisted; where- 
upon I made out a garbled version of the affair, to which 
Bramell had no difficulty in giving a flat denial. He, 
however, then took it into his head that I had been 
trying to get him into trouble, and "words” ensued, 
v.'hich resulted, as I have said, in a total split between 
us. 

The quarrel ended in a funny way. I had a 
temporary Port Moresby boy engaged as a servant, 
who of course knew of the split between Bramell and 
myself; coming home one day unexpectedly, I found 
the young reprobate smoking one of my pipes and 
brushing his hair with my brushes, whereupon I cuffed 
him soundly. The boy whimpered, and I told him 
to shut- up or he would get a little more; this had 
le desired effect, and I left. Mr. Musgrave at this 
ime made pets of the Hanuabada boys, as they were 
ailed, and always came down like a sledge hammer on 
my officer who struck one, for whatever cause. After 
; had gone, the boy sat down outside, waited until 
le saw Mr. Musgrave in the distance, and then set 
ip a terrific bellowing, as though he had been half 
murdered. BrameU heard the howls and asked the 
boy what the row was about; the boy said I bad hit 
him, and he was howling to attract Mr. Musgrave's 
attention: Bramell promptly cuffed the howler into 
silence, and kept him wdth him until the Government 
Secretar}' was safely out of sight. I heard of the 
incident from the boy, and when Bramell came home 
that night and went to his side of the verandah, I called 
after him, "Bramell, have a drink?” He came, had 
a drink, remarked that, "We were two fools,” and 
buried the hatchet. 

Mter these digressions I must return to my epidemic 
an the Mekeo district. I released my chiefs and 
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v.c.'s, after uttering the most blood-curdling threats as 
to what would happen if they indulged in any more 
corpse-licking. Again I raced through the district 
with a patrol, burying the dead and harrying the natives, 
as well as snapping up a sorcerer here and there. On an 
average the patrol covered twenty miles a day, until 
the men and myself were as thin as catgut, and as 
tired as a sweated seamstress, from work and worry. 
We had our prisoners, sorcerers principally, handcuffed 
on to a chain; one evening, so tired out were we, that 
I commanded a halt in the middle of a grass patch and 
told the men to sleep where we stopped. Looking 
through my men for some one to take charge of the 
prisoners, I found thej' were all so utterly done up as 
not to be relied on to keep awake for half an hour. 
Aia was the only fresh person, he having sat in charge 
of our effects, while the constabulary and I worked. 
Calling Aia. I told him that, seeing the state the patrol, 
was in, I meant to handcuff him on to the chained 
prisoners, in order that, if during the night they tried ’ 
to bolt, he might alarm us. Aia protested, but hand- 
cuffed he was : in a few minutes I noticed that his hands 
were so small that he could slip them out of the hand- 
cuffs; accordingly I had one clasp of the handcuffs 
fastened to the prisoners’ chain and the other locked 
. round his ankle, and I also lent him my heavy' hunting 
knife — a most formidable weapon. Then we all 
slept, the dead heavy sleep that only a tired lot of 
men know. 


Shortly before dawn, one of my men awoke and 
wticed that Aia and the prisoners had disappeared. 
He at once awakened the camp, and spreading out ■ 
m evep? direction like spokes from the hub of a wheel, 
one of the men ran into the chain gang, who were 

watched us go to sleep, 

a waited until Aia slept also, when they had ■ 
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suddenly seized him and gagged him with their belts— 
disgusting things those belts were. too — then, muffling 
the clink of the chain with the remainder of theii 
belts, they had slunk away, carrjdng Aia upside dowr 
with them. He had the extreme pleasure of hearing 
them discuss how they would cut off his ankle -witl: 
my knife to release themselves, when sufficiently remote 
from the camp. This incident showed me clearly that 
it was high time we returned to the Station ; for when 
a patrol is so worn out that it cannot find a man tc 
mount guard, it is evident that its usefulness has 
ended. 

At Mekeo it was my custom to spend a couple ol 
hours on Saturday afternoons attending to any simple 
surgical cases, or broken bones, brought to me by the 
village constable. Sometimes I got one that was any- 
thing but simple. For instance, on one occasion a 
native came in with his shoulder all plastered up with 
mud and leaves; he told me that he had fallen from a 


cocoanut palm the week before and hurt his shoulder^ 
and that it was so painful that he could not sleep at 
night and that he meditated suicide. In passing, I 
might remark that a favourite New Guinea method of 
suicide is to climb a cocoanut tree, and then drop head 
first to the ground. I examined the shoulder and 
found it badly, dislocated, but apparently nothing 
broken. I struggled with that shoulder for a good 
hour, the man’s howls meanwhile alarming the country 
ior a couple of miles around; then I gave it up in 
despair. “Are you not going to mend me?” he asked 
in an injured tone. "Mend you, yes,” I replied- "But 
I shall have to hurt you a bit, and you make my head 
ache with your howls.” ‘T won’t say another W'ord,” 
he said. Then I sent to the whaleboat for blocks and 
^ tackle, which I attached to his arm, after lashma him 
. firmly to pegs dnven into the grcimd; m fr/e mh-mtes, 
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by the aid of that tackle and some lusty police, the 
shoulder was back,. in position, and during the whole 
process the man did not give so much as a whimper. 

Another native came in, and exhibited a lot of nasty 
long gashes about his arms, body and head. “ How did 
you -collect these?” I asked. "I got clawed by a bush 
alligator,” he replied. “Don’t teU me silly lies, there 
are no alligators in the bush; alligators live in the 
water,” I retorted. "There are water alligators and 
bush alligators,” he said; “bush alligators have sharp 
claws and climb trees.” "Do you mean iguanas?" I 
asked ; "the reptile whose skin you use for your drums? ” 
"No, I don’t,” he said; "the skin of the bush alligator 
is no good for drums.” I dressed the man’s wounds; 
and when next I met the Sacred Heart missionaries, 
I asked them whether they had ever heard a native 
yarn about a bush alligator. They had frequently 
heard of it, but had never seen the beast. Old Bushi- 
mai, chief of the Binandere, once showed me a lot of 
scars about his body, which he had got as a young man 
in an encounter witli — as he put it — a devil. Buslrimai 
and his wife were walking through the bush, he being 
unarmed (I may say he was an enormously powerful 
man); suddenly the wife, who was following, gave a 
yeU, and, turning round, he saw her in the grasp of a 
beast strange to him; he got her away, but in so doing 
sustained the scars he showed me. Bushimai’s descrip- 
tion of the beast was like nothing either on the earth, 
■in the sea or sky; he was, however, perfectly satisfied 
with his own opinion — that it was a devil. 

One day, whilst I was engaged attending to my 
patrerits, an old woman appeared, followed by a man 
hobbling along with the aid of a stick; the woman 
under an enormous bunch of bananas, which 
"There,” she said, "you cut 
my husband with your knives and cure him, and I wiU 
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pay you these bananas.” I looked at the man, and 
found he had elephantiasis in one limb, which was 
swollen to an enormous size; I shook my head, and told 
the woman that I could do no good. “Yes, you can,” 
she said; "I have heard of wonderful things that you 
have done. I suppose the payment is not enough, 
but we have nothing else with which to pay j'ou.” 
Basilio at last made the woman understand that there 
were things beyond my power, and this w'as one; and 
to make clear to her that it was not for lack of adequate 
pajnnent, we made her presents of turkey-red twill, 
tobacco and beads, and also gave her husband an adze, 
the tool most prized by the Mekeo natives; but in spite 
of" all, it was a very sad couple that went away. A 
’eper once came to me, and he also had to depart 
iisconsolately. 

One of my difficulties at Mekeo was to make the 
latives keep the road and tracks clean; each village 
ivas compelled by law to keep the roads throughout its 
[)\wi lands clean and open, and each village did its 
best to dodge doing so. One village in particular gave 
me a lot of trouble; say \vhat I would, and do what I 
could, they would not clean their roads. Mohu was 
the name of this village. At last, in e-xasperation, I. 
threatened, that if at my ne.xt visit the tracks were 
not cleaned, I should shoot the village pigs. Time 
Went on, I visited Mohu again and found the roa s 
Worse than ever. I caught several of the 
nten, and cursed them; then I said, 

I told you last time, that I should shoot 

you did not obey me; now I a"? ^ ^ jjj 

your largest and best pig, ^ r'jS^fcturn and kill 
earnest. At the end of a week _ polfce dro"/c 
‘J^crest, unless you clean pointed H out to the 

an uncommonly h” kill that pie- 

^Wef and said, "I ^ 
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it, if you want to,” he said contemptuously. Shot the 
pig was, and I ‘left the viUage, the chief and natives 
not appearing to worry much about the killing. Hardly 
had I gone a mile, before a fat Belgian brother of the 
Sacred Heart Mission came running after me. “For 
why?" he asked, "for why. Monseigneur, have you 
slain the pig of my lord the Bishop?” I sent hnmble 
apologies to the Mission and offers of pa3nment for the 
pig; the apologies were accepted, the payment they 
declined, telling me that they hoped I should succeed 
in making the lazy Mohu villagers clean their roads. 
Jumping with temper, I returned to Mohu, arrested 
the chief and all his most prominent followers, and 
sentenced them to a month’s gaol with hard labour. 
“We can only get three days’ simple imprisonment for 
neglecting to clean roads,” he complained. "Yes, you 
villain,” I replied, “but you are now getting a month’s 
hard labour, as accessory before the fact, to the stealing 
of a pig; and unless your roads are cleaned within a 
week, I'll forget my judgment and mrLke it six months.” 
Cleaned those roads were, within the week. 

Mohu was a village that had always given a great 
deal of trouble; once it even went to the length of 
• fighting Sir \ViIliam MacGregor. A Station of the 
Sacred, Heart was established near it, and the people, 
not caring about sending their children to school, tried 
to drive the missionaries away by depositing filth 
close to the Mission house. I cured them of that trick, 
by making the prominent men clean up, and carry 
a.\vay the mess, with their bare hands; they were all 
very angry, but one man especially so. Father Victor 
told me that one day aftenvards, when he was walking 
owards the village, this particular individual slipped 
out in front of him from behind a bush, with bow 
pointed straight at the father; he' 
^ e man who then apologized and explained 
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it he thought the father was I. I sent for the man, 
a cave him three days’ soHtary confinement on a 
mpkin diet. “How do you like that?" I asked him 
the end. He candidly said that words could not 
press his opinion of it, that he had never felt so lonely 
r so empty in his life before. “Very good, then,” 
told him, "don't you play the fool any more with 
)ur bow and arrows, or you will get ten years of 
Some time afterwards I made this individual a 
illage constable, which position he filled in a very 
itisiactory manner. 

T.Iekeo Station was absolutely the worst place^ for 
nakes I have ever known; they were there in all sizes, 
rom pythons, that came after my fowls, to deadly 
ittle reptiles, that coiled up in bunches of bananas. 

[f one sent a boy up a cocoanut tree, he had to beat at 
ihe bunches of nuts ivith a stick, before putting his hand 
in, to make certain that there were no snakes concealed. 

It is a fact, not generally known, that snakes climb trees 
in exactly the same manner that they go along the 
ground; they don't coU round them, as picture books 
show, but I think they must grip the bark by elevating 
their scales; when they want to come down, they 
merely release themselves and fall like a wet piece of 
rope. I’ve only knowm two men in my life who really 
liked snakes', one was Armit, and' the other was a 
camp-keeper he had, called Rohu. Once at Cape 
liclson, I got my knee-cap knocked to one side, and 
wcifi up by boat to get Aimit, who was then stationed 
at Tamata, to fk it up for me. Rohu and Armit had 
. ^ ^*^2cn tame snakes, which used to crawl over 
their beds and chairs, in fact they were evetywheie; if 
either of their owners wished to sit in 'a canvas chiair, 
veiy» frequently he had to pick a snake out of it first, 
f lo the contempt of the pair. I declined a bed in the 

house in favour of a bunk in the police barracks, “They 
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f an liour, then sent up to the rival store t 
: whether he \vas there, only to learn that 
i called his nath-e boys and gone straight back 


im. 

rhc Binandere or Mambare people are the 
tives in British New Guinea who have no f 
akcs; I have seen them snatch up a poisonous 
r the tail, and crack its head against a tree. 
Most of the Port Moresby snakes are harmles 
remember one of Captain Barton’s men being 
a snake, and as a precaution he filled the m 
ith whisky, and ordered the remainder of the 
) keep him walking about, and not on any acco: 
How him to go to sleep. Unfortunately he for 
X a time limit/ the result was, that on the foil 
aoming, the feeble voice of a man bewailing a 
ate was heard, and it was discovered that the 
tabulary had kept their unluckj’ companion w. 
lip and down the whole night long. Upon the 
recovering from the comatose slumber into .whi 
promptly fell when released, he vowed that in the 
—if he were bitten by fifty snakes — he would 
it quiet, as no snake-bite could be half as bad a 
cure. 


At Mekeo I got my first taste of black-water 
that strange form of malaria of which the cause 
known; and in which quinine — ^the sovereign r 
for ordinary' malaria— is poison. I have neW : 
black-water outside the jilekeo and Mambare d 
in hew Guinea; the name describes one svn 
another is a constant retching and vomiting of 
Basilio and the police did all they possibly could ' 
winch of course, except for the constant attenth 
not amount to much; hour after hour the consts 
leheved one Mother, holding my head and supi 
me during the violent paroxy'sms of vomiting 
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funny little interlude occurred, though. The sorcerers 
in the gaol inquired the reason of the silence and gloom 
over the Station, and were told by the warders that I 
was dying; whereupon they set up a loud chant of joy. 
The constabulary, sitting in a circle ,• round my bed, 
heard the chant; several of them got up, went to their 
rifles, took out the cleaning rods, and paid a visit to the 
gaol, from whence soon came the wails of suffering 
sorcerers. 

“What can we do?" said Basilio at last; "you die 
fast." "Dig my grave under the flagstaff, where I 
can hear the feet of the men at drill,” I replied. Then 
appeared Fathers Bouellard and Vitali, whom Aia in 
despair had gone to fetch; they brought me white 
wine and bismuth. “You are in time for the funeral. 
Father," I gasped out, "but that is about all.” "Oh, 
my friend," said Father BoueUard, "I want but one 
little second at the end, and your soul is safe; but we 
are not going to -let you die if wo can help it; Sister 
Antoinette is very skilful with medicines, but as she 
cannot come here, we will take you to the Mission.” 
The police picked up my camp bed and carried me to 
the Mission house, where they nursed me back to life. 
When stronger, the police carried me to the Monastery 
at Yule Island, where Dr. Seligman, who was then 


visiting New Guinea with Professor Haddon’s party, 
came along and completed the cure, and also told me 
the name of the cheerful complaint from which I had 
been suffering. I had enteric some months later, but I 
call that an infantile thing alongside black-water. 

After my convalescence, I was had rather badly 
one night by the Father Superior, who, by the way, ‘ 
^as a inost charming man, and was afterwards sent as ; 
parish Priest to Thursday Island. The iever had left . 

^ terrific appetite, which the 
ers did their best to appease with all they had '. . 
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to offer. Having slept some time, I woke with a horrible 
sinking feeling in my tum-tum. Faith, I thought, 
"I should like a good stiff whisky and soda.” I made 
my way to the Father Superior's room and, rousing 
him up, explained that I had a, dreadful feeling of 
coldness in my tummy, and inquired if he could give 
me something to allay it. “Ah,” he said, “I know 
the verj' thing for you.” No sooner said than done, 
and he handed me a tumbler half full of a horrid tonic 
draught of iron and other beastliness, which I had to 
drink; then 1 slunk back to bed. Long afterwards I 
told Ballantine how I ^ad aroused the worthy priest 
to get a drink, and received a bolus instead. He meanly 
told the Iklission, for he said that the story was too 
good for them to jniss. “Why, Mr. Monckton,” asked 
the Father Superior, “why, if you wanted cognac, did 
you not say cognac? ” 

When sufhciently recovered, I took passage in one 
of Bums, Philp’s vessels, the Clara Ethel, which Inman 
now commanded. At Port Moresby I reported myself 
to the Government Secretary, told him the tale of my 
adventures, and praised the priests of the Sacred Heart 
as a fine lot of men — my predecessor at Mekeo had 
always quarrelled wth them. “I did not know that . 
you were a Roman Catholic,” said Mr. Musgrave, when 
I had finished. “lam not,” I replied; “I am a Church- 
man, and a Churchman I’ll die; but if aU koman 
Ca.tholics were like the members of the Sacred Heart 
l^Iission, there soon wouldn’t be any other Church in 
the world.” Muzzy was a dissenter of some sort, and 
regarded the Church of Rome with aversion. “Get 
away and report yourself to his Excellency,” he growled. 
I went oyer to Government • House, and reported 
myself. Sir William told me to send for my things, 

1 and take up my quarters at Government House; tl^m 
he said, “I had a cough like you once, a liver cough; 
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I got fid of it. Captain Jones got one; he died. You 
should go away for a change; but I can’t spare you, 
at present; you had better take a trip to Thursday' 
Island in the Merrie England: she is taking the Judge 
west, and then going on there for coal.” 

YTien the Merrie England sailed, I accordingly went 
with her, and the trip proved to be a truly dreadful 
one. We had on board one mid-wife and two domestic 
ser\'ants, who had been in the service of the wives of 
some of the Government officers in Port Moresby; 
as each of these women took up a cabin, and we were 
— ^with the exception of the Governor — carrying our 
full complement of people, the accommodation was 
limited. I occupied a settee in the cabin of Com- 
mander Curtis; a settee that, when we struck really 
bad weather in the Gulf of Papua, I abandoned for 
the security of the floor. No ship that I have ever 
know'n could roll like the Merrie England : one night, 
whilst we were at dinner, she rolled so prodigiously as to- 
tear the saloon tables from their fastenings, and rolled 
tables, men, table gear, and food backwards and for- 
wards across the cabin, nearly crushing the lives out of 
Judge Winter and myself, who happened to be on the 
lee side when the first roll came. The sea-sick white 
women heard the din, and thought the ship was sink- 
ing; accordingly, they rose from their bunks, attired 
merely in their night things, and rushed into the saloon, 
where of course they were promptly swept off their 
legs into the chaos of swearing men and smashing 
crockery. That night was the sole occasion upon 
which Judge Winter was known to use bad language; 
but I think even a judge is justified in making remarks 
when he finds the edge of a heavy table, crowned by 
A f resting on his liver. At last we dis- 

° ourselves, dragged out the shrieking women, 
and shoved them back into their cabins. " Why the, 
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blank blank don’t j'ou go and attend fo thoyc v.'orncn?” 
yelled the skipper at one of the stewards, wlio \vns 
grovelling about amongst the mixture on the floor. 
“I'm looking for my teeth, sir," he said. Tlie unfor- 
tunate man had lost his false teeth in tlie e.vcitemcnt. 

At Daru W'e found De Lange, Assistant R.M., carrying 
on_ Bingham Hely’s duties; Hely, R.M., at the time 
being on leave, and occupied in dying in .a Thursday 
Island hospital. De Lange was afterwards drowned 
in the mouth of the Fly River, his whaleboat liawng 
capsized in a bad tide rip some four or five miles from 
land; his police started to swim for the shore, canydng 
him wdth them; but finding that — ^liampercd by liim 
— the police could not make headway against the 
tide and current, and that probably all would be 
drowned, he ordered them to release him, and, bidding 
them “Good-bye," put his hands above his head 
and went down like a gallant man. Cruel, certainly, 
was the toll New Guinea took of her first officers. 


Returning from Thursday Island, the Menic England 
landed me again at Hall Sound, where, after ha\'ing 
sent in to the Station for my police, I returned to 


my duties. On the first parade after I got back, ‘to 
the Station, I addressed my men as follows; “That 
you are a lot of rogues and villains, I am convinepJ, 
and also that you have got fat from idleness dunng 
my absence; but what steel instruments do you want 
most?” "Razors,” said some; “scissors/’ said others. 
"Ah, 5 "ou scoundrels, I can read your hearts c'.c-n sn 
Thursday Island." Then solemnly I 
man with a razor and a pair of scissors. 

"‘“k again and the prisoners sing, sai 
j 21 their tongues out. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

At this first parade, after my return to Mekeo, whei 
I was inspecting the men I found one of them all gashec 
about the face and body. "What have you been uj 
to?” I asked; "more pine-apples?" He grinned sheep 
ishly, and explained that whilst I was away his grand 
father had died, and so he had cut himself aU ovei 
with broken glass as a sign of mourning. “The Queer 
is your grandfather and grandmother and all the res' 
of your relations,” I told him, “and you belong to her 
The next man I catch cutting himself about as J 
sign of mourning will get something to mourn for.' 
Exasperating people they were, one never knev 
what they would do next; Kipling’s definition o 
a native as "half devil and half child,” is a very tru< 
one. 

The signs of mourning were almost as varied as thi 
tribes themselves, and it may be of interest if I mentioi 
one or two of the other methods in vogue. The Good 
.enough Islanders had a horrid habit of cutting of 
their finger joints with bits of obsidian, i.e. volcanii 
glass: until, after a sickly season, the hands of somf 
of the men were merely bleeding stumps. The Suaui 
cut down the cocoanut trees belonging to the deceased 
until- Sir William MacGregor passed a Regulatioi 
forbidding it; and the Kaili Kaili used to hurl them- 
selv^ face forwards into the sea, and inhale salt watei 
unW they nearly burst their lungs. 

One of, the troubles of the Mekeo Govemmeni 
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icer was a periodic friction between the membc 
the Sacred Heart and London Missions, concen 
j the limitations of their respective districts. S 
illiam MacGregor had, with his usual perspicacit; 
eseen the likelihood of difficulties and sectaria 
sturbances, should rival denominations come ini 
ntact in the same village or district, and had mac 
Regulation allotting each Mission a special sphere ( 
fluence. The London Mission being first on tl: 
M, and scattering its men over a very wide stretc 
: coast line, received the lion’s share; its territor 
dended from East Cape in the extreme east, to th 
tutch boundary in the extreme west. The Sacre 
feart Mission had merely Yule Island, containing 
erj' small population of natives, at most a couple c 
undred; one tiny village on the coast, and the actUc 
listrict of Mekeo; it did not, however, include Maiv£ 
rhich was in the London area. The Sacred Hear 
laving occupied all its available territory, wished t 
ixtend its borders, and cast envious eyes upon the larg 
inoccupied portions belonging to the London Mission 
-hen, haring sent in its priests, it began work i 
:hose parts. Bramell, acting under orders from Poi 
Moresby, promptly pulled down their houses ar 
ordered them back. 


I was appointed to the district just while mattei 
were at this stage. "^Vhat are we to do?" the priest 
asked me. “Our orders from home are to extend or 
work, but the Government will not let us.” "I ai 


■'erj, sorry for you,” I told them, ‘‘but I cannot he 
jou, unless you can persuade the London Mission 
resi^ their right to some of the coast line.” "Th 

T "Then I am afn 

rnlf 'T you trespass on th 

country’. Those brave Frenchmen then set to wc 
to bore a road right mto the heart of New Gum 
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amongst the wildest of the tribes, and seek converts 
there. \%en I left New Guinea, they had penetrated 
with their road, which was fit for horses, for over sixty 
miles into the interior, and had found in the mountains 
a large field for their labours. I have kno%ra many 
brave men in my time, but none more brave than 
those priests and their ascetic chief, the Archbishop of 
Navarre. The Archbishop, and the fathers that I 
knew, are now all dead; may their souls enjoy a peace 
and rest that their bodies never knew. “Let the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus be ever5nvhere known,” was the motto 
of their order; rather should it have been, "Courage, 
mon ami, it is the will of the Good God,” the words 
for ever in their mouths in times of trouble and tribula- 
tion. I am not a Roman Catholic, but one of my 
most pleasant memories of the Mekeo district is of one 
occasion, when I had halted my men on a track, and 
the Archbishop and Father BoueUard passed by, 
“Stand to your arms!” I yelled at the men, as I saw 
the good old man coming. “Shoulder!’' "Present 
arms!” As the rifles clashed up into the salute, the 
Archbishop stopped. Looking at us, he said, "My 
blessing wall not hurt the Protestant soldiers.” So he 
blessed us and passed on. 

"While I was at lilekeo, Sir WiOiam MacGregor 
departed from New Guinea. The Government Secretary 
sent a notice to all officers within call, inviting them 
to come and bid him farewell. On account of some 
district trouble I was prevented from going, but fortun- 
ately had an opportunity of bidding him good-bye on 
board the Merrie England, which touched at Hall 
Sound on the way to Thursday Island. I was 
,not sorry aftenvards that I had missed the official 
ceremony at Port Moresby, as I heard that most, 
and ^ present had broken down lamentably, 
wep as the vessel steamed awaje Many an ’ 
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Administrator has since come and gone in New Guinea, 
but none have ever left such an awful void behind 
them as Sir William MacGregor's departure created; 
and I doubt whether any other will ever do so 
again. 

About my only relaxation from duty at Mekeo was 
an occasional afternoon’s shooting with the fathers; 
never shall I forget those shooting parties, or the way 
my sides ached from laughing, the first time I took 
part in one. Pigeons of all descriptions — ^from the 
enormous plumed Goura, down to a little dove — were 
very plentiful; and there was also a lake, a few miles 
from Mekeo Station, which simply swarmed with wild 
geese, duck, and all kinds of water-fowl. Game formed 
a pleasant change from the everlasting luke-warm 
tinned meat, of which my usual fare consisted. We 
assembled at one of the Mission Stations, when I 
naturally thought we should at once get to business; 
not so, however. First, we must drink success to the 
chase; then each good father possessed a dog of sorts, 
which he had taught to do all kinds of tricks, and 
which the proud owner of the mongrel then exliibited; 
after that, I had to inspect and admire each man’s gun. 
"My God!” I exclaimed softly to myself, as in turn 
I examined the rubbish in which the owners took such 


pride. The good fathers were all deadly poor; twenty 
pounds a year was all they had, with which to find 
everything — ^food, clothing, and all else;, and their 
guns were the cheapest and vilest of Belgian make, things 
I expected to see burst every time they were fired. My 
gun, a plain old seven-guinea Bland’s keeper, which 
had seen many years of hard service, rose tremen^us y 
in my estimation, after looking at those Belgian u 
for it, at all events, could be trusted not to - 

head off; its very plainness, however, did no 
luy brother sportsmen, for though they po 
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it, I could see that the tassels and brass of their gin 
. 'cracks were more to their liking; 

At last, all prelinrinaries completed, we starte 
under the command of Father Bouellard; one gdc 
, ' father merrilj' chanting a gay little French song j 
praise of La Chasse, and another one tootling on 
round horn'. One member of our party wore e 
enormous old-fashioned hunting knife, gaily caparisoni 
with cords and tassels, the sort of thing that mig] 
prove useful for cutting collops off a wild boar; w 
however, were in search of feathered game. 

. we had left the village a few hundred yards behii 
. us. Father Bouellard sternly ordered silence, and \ 
all began to walk with the stealth of wild Indians; t] 
fathers marched with unloaded guns, I was pleasi 
to observe, as I frequently found myself looking dov 
the muzzle of the gun of the man in front of me, 
being poked in the ribs by that of the man behin 
Suddenly Father Bouellard stopped and held up t 
hand; we all halted, and I peered to find out \yhat ] 
had discovered, but could see nothing except a liti 
_ dove — hardly bigger than a tom-tit — sitting on 
1 bough across the track. "A pigeon,” he whispere 
in a voice of suppressed excitement. He puUed 
• cartridge from his bag, inserted it into his gun an 
cocking the hammer, raised the gun to take aim ; bai 
went the gun into the air and away flew the tiny dov 
“^fy gun was too quick,” remarked Father Bouellar 
"Well, I’m d — d!" I quietly exclaimed to myself, 
the other sportsmen accepted the statement in perfe 
. faith. At the sound of the shot, the assorted mongn 
tore yapping into the scrub, while the horn tootled, aj 
theur masters shrieked shrilly for them to return. Tj 

excitement having subsided, we resumed our stealtl 
march. . 

•Again our leader held up his hand, and loaded ! 
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m; the squalling of a parrot pointing out the quarry 
lis time. The father fired, the parrot fell squalling 
om the tree, the mongrels dashed at the bird, one of 
lem securing it; the sportsmen hurled tliemselvcs 
5on the curs, each man grabbing his own: whUe the 
le with the bird fled into the bush, hotly pursued by 
5 master and Father Bouellard. I could not help; 
could only roll against the nearest tree and nearly 
iffocate with laughter. At last the dog with the bird 
as caught, the mangled repiains of the parrot dragged 
om its mouth, and once more we resumed our march, 
ather Bouellard having blooded his gun, took his 
lace in the rear, and another sportsman took the 
ither’s place, I declining the honour. By the time, 
'e reached the lake, the fathers had collected a large 
ssortment of birds; most of them either nearly blown 
a bits by being shot sitting at the closest possible 
ange, or tom to pieces by the curs. There was 
ot a game bird in the lot, for the mongrels and 
he horn saw to it that the}' were kept a good mile 

way- 

Upon our arrival at the lake, while the Mission boys 
ind my police prepared some canoes for us, Father 
Bouellard and another priest went off to stalk some 
ivood'duck sitting in a tree. Presently there came a 
shot, followed instantly by the screams of an excited 
Frenchman ; the men with me listened, and then 
exclaimed in horror, “He says the good father is shotl” , 
We tore off to the spot, only to find Father Bouellard 
fitting on th8 ground, ruefully contemplating ihc tip 
d a blackened and bleeding finger; while his companjon 
’'Cpt, screamed, and embraced the father altcrnafc.w 
1 examined the finger, and found the 
dight.'Tt seems that the two sportsmen '},ts 

?ans for a shot; sneaking under tlie woo 
compatiion was taking aim,, when Fa lo 
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noticed some dirt on the muzzle of his cherished gun; 
he was in the act of brushing the dirt off rvith his 
fingers, just as that infamous piece chose to go oft 
"too quick” again. Separating into canoes, we soon 
got a heavy bag of duck and pygmy geese, tlie latter 
quite the best gaihe bird in New Guinea. The method 
of the fathers was simple in the extreme: they merely 
sneaked their canoes up to within thirty or forty yards • 
of a flock of feeding duck, and blazed both barrels into 
the brorvn of them; after .whicli they would put in an 
excited, gesticulating, and noisy half-hour, chasing and 
shooting the cripples. I concealed my canoe in a patch 
of reeds, and had lively sport with the birds which the 
I fathers kept putting up and driving over my gun.- 
Excited, tired, and laden with duck, we wended our 
homeward way; and once more songs in praise of La 
Chasse and the tootling of the horn enlivened our 
weary footsteps. 

At the end of some four or five months, the Mekeo 
district was in a condition of satisfactory order; the’ 
roads were clean and in good repair, tlje sickness had 
apparently disappeared from among the villagers, the 
bodies of those that did die, or were killed by snakes 
or in other wa}'s, were buried in the cemetery, and the 
sorcerers were hiding their diminished heads. Then I 
got enteric myself, and narrowly missed pegging out, 
after which I sent in my resignation. One bout of 
black-water, another of enteric, with a few odd doses 


of malaria throv-n in, were bad enough; but when 
they were coupled with work amongst a tribe I 
disliked, I thought it was too much of a good thing 
altogether. ^ 

Leaving ^ Mekeo in due course, I went again to the 
-"'here I recruited my health, cruising 
mv I was thus occupying’ ■ 

y rime, bhanahan, one of Green’s successors in the. 
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Northern Division, died of combined malaria and 
dysentery. Already since Green's death, Stuart-Russeli, 
Chief Government Surveyor, and Butterworth, Com- 
mandant of Constabuiary, Jiad put in a term there and 
been invalided. During one of my periods of absence 
from Samarai with Moreton, Judge Winter came 
there looking for me to succeed Shanahan, the Judge 
being then Acting Administrator. Fortunately for 
me, I was away ; therefore, as the position had 
to be filled at once, he appointed Armit; I very 
much doubt whether, had I been sent to the Mambare 
in my then state of health, I should have lasted six 
months. 

Returning from the JIambare in the Merrie England, 
Judge Winter sent me off in her to relieve Campbell, 
R.M. and Warden for the South-Eastern Division, the 
easiest and healthiest division in the Possession. With 
the exception of the mining work at Woodlark Island, 
my duties consisted of sailing from one small island to 
another and hearing petty cases; there was not an 
island in the division that one could not walk across 
in a day, and, if one \vished, the boat could be anchored 
ever}' night. 

A. M. Campbell, the man I relieved, possessed a 
perfect mania for office work, tidiness, and writing 
reports; if a constable cut his toe or a prisoner snee7/:d, 
Campbell could manage to make a two-page report of 
the incident. ^Vhen the ilf erne reaches! Ni'/ao/, 

the Government Station for- the Division, v/e fouf/d ri/O 
patrol vessel, the Murua, had been v/reek'y), 
was no sailor, and his crew were fair-v/e-*ri/ ; t/.' ir, 
accordingly, on a strong gale cornin;/ 
anchored in the harbour and made for -o ‘ / 
of the shore. The Mv.rnas anohot eh; '; //'''' 

galvanized things, which inker ■ .-ee' o-' h: 

had never met a strain; criiiV'.;, -if;.*-: ‘ / h- e: {t, 
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• ride oiit a moderate gale, they snapped, and she—beirig 
without a crew— was blown up on the nearest . reef . 
A white prisoner at Nivani, named Clancy, upon the 
return of calm weather, had dived and tacked canvas 
•over the vessel’s holes; then it was found that, by fitting 
her with some extra pumps, manned by relays of 
.constabulary, she could be towed to Samarai by the 
Merrie England, where she could be repaired upon the 
slip. 

I was not pleased, as I saw the unpleasant prospect 
looming before me of having to do the district work, 
in the absence of the Mnrna, in a whaleboat ; the whaler 
would be safe enough, but when under sail one could 
have no a^vning, and would therefore be alternately 
grilled by the sun and wet through by every passing 
shower. The Mcrric England sailed, leaving me to 
my work. The first thing to which I turned my 
attention was, as usual, the detachment of police: 
the Commandant, while there, had fallen them in with 
the travelling patrol, but in three minutes had dismissed 
them to their barracks in despair; they were all, TOth 
the exception of a corporal, locally recruited by Camp- 
bell and trained by him. They were an uncommonly 
clean and tidy looking lot, very polite and attentive,' 
excellent body or house servants, and taught to salute 
on every possible occasion ; a man could not even hand 
^ one a'cake of bath soap without saluting as he gave it, 
“and again when he left. "Corporal," I asked (a 
corporal being in charge of the ten men forming the’ 
detachment), "what are the hours of parade here, and 
how often do you have musketry instruction?” "I fall 
, the men in once a week," he replied, "and we never 
.have musketry instruction.” "My stars!” I said;’ 
•what do you teach them?” "I teach them right-'. 

^^^t-hand salute, officers’ and general 
salute, , was the answer; "that’s all Mr. CampbeH 
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vants." I groaned. "You \viil fall them in at half- 
)ast six every morning, and at five o’clock everj^ even- 
ng whilst I am here,” I ordered, "beginning this 
ivening.” 

I went to the first parade, and found that — beyond 
aluting— the men knew absolutely nothing of drill: 
heir rifles were spotlessly clean^ but several were out 
)f order, and the men ignorant of the component parts 
)i their arms; most of them had never fired a shot. 
kVhen I snapped out an order, as I had been accus- 
:omed to do wth my hard-bitten devils of the Mekeo 
letachment, instead of a brisk movement following it, 
they would shiver and wilt like a lot of scared valets. 
"My Faith, what would you be like in a fight?” I 
asked them. "There are no fights in the south-east,” 
they said, "but we should like to be made the same as 
the other police; we are ashamed now when we meet 
them, and the corporal cries.” "Well he might,” I 
remarked, "for such a lot of sleek pussy cats I have 
never yet met.” Then I put them through a sweating 
hour oi recruit drill; the corporal, who bad once 
known his work, soon remembered the drill, and began 
to take hold again. Clancy, the white prisoner 
undergoing sentence for manslaughter, was a handy 
man, and, after I had once shorvn him how to take to . 
pieces and assemble a rifle, I made him take a class and 
instruct each of the police how it was done. When I 
left the south-east, I had those men cocking their caps 
at a rakish angle, and walking with a very passable 
imitation of the swagger of the fighting constabulary 
of the mainland. 

(^mpbell had been in the Customs at Tonga; he was, 
while there, a Corporal, a Colonel, or a Field-Marshal 
in the King of Tonga’s "Guards,” I never quite knew 
Which He had a wondrous uniform which he had 
brought from there, and which he donned on state 
s. I.— H 225 
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occasions; Moreton and Armit swore that from it, 
they never could decide whether he was horse or foot, 
sapper or gunner; and the confusion was made worse 
by the addition of epaulets and spurs. Anyhow, it was 
a harmless conceit, amused Campbell, and hurt no one 
else; perhaps it is rather unkind of me, while peace- 
fnJly l&rmkig in Zealand, to langh at a man still 
writing interminably in a New Guinea office; my 
only excuse is, that I am trying to picture New Guinea 
as I knew it. 

Among my of&ce papers were numerous applica- 
tions, from miners on Woodlark Island, for leases and 
reefing claims, also notices of pending litigation; they 
were all nicely docketed and filed, with copies of 
acknowledging letters, but apparently nothing had 
been done, and the men were getting frantic. I put 
in a month visiting islands, and then, not caring to 
carry my Court Registers and books in the whaler, I 
went to Samarai, to find out what had become of the 
Murua. I discovered that she had been handed over 
to Symons, who in his turn had handed her over to 
carpenters for repairs : the carpenters — being busy 
— had merely planted her on a mud bank, where she 
lay, with her decks warped and ruined by the sun, 

. and her hull full of borers ; clearly she was now going 
to be a three months’ job. After cursing S3nnons very 
thoroughly, and the carpenters as well, I sought out; 
Moreton and reproaclied him. "I can’t help it,” he 
^id, "I have nothing to do mth the vessel, and Symons' 
is now so spoilt by Headquarters that I can do nothing 
with him.” 


I learnt from Moreton that he had some awkward 
work on hand in the Trobriands and at Ferguson 
and, for which he had not a sufficient force: I' 
^corctogly suggested that, if he would take me to 
oodiark Island first to hold my Warden's Court, I 
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would then join him with my police, who by now were 
fairly efficient m their work; a plan to which he readily 
agreed. 

Jloreton and I therefore sailed in the Siai for Wood- 
lark, where we put in a strenuous time,, lie took all 
the police court, civil and native cases for me ; whilst I 
held the Warden’s Court, dealing with multitudinous 
applications and technical work. Moreton's time was 
limited, as native affairs in his o^vn district were pres- 
sing', accordingly, I sat night and day. to get through 
the work in the Warden’s Court. I had no clerk or 
assistant, and as there were many forms to be filled up 
and signed, all of which carried a fee for ivhich receipts 
had to he given, I stationed my corporal at the door of 
the Court room, with his cartridge pouch open. As 
I granted each application and wrote out a receipt, I 
told the applicant the amount, and that he was to pay 
the corporal at the dooir, for I had no time to count 
money or weigh gold-dust; and it says a lot for the 
'honesty of those men, that after-vards when I weighed 
the gold-dust and counted the cash in the corporal’s 
pouch, I found the amount to be in excess of what was 
i due. A sweet time that excess of money gave me 
1 later on with the Treasurer; having sent it ail through 
i mth the duplicate receipts and returns, he demanded 
I why they did not tally. When be received my explana- 
I tion that it was due to overpayment by miners, he 
,1 wanted to . know why I had not returned the surplus 
J to the owners; and when I explained that I did not 


.!■ 

’n 

i 

j 


know who the owners were, he censured me for the 
"grave laxity in supervising payments of money due to 
Government.’’ 


we were at Woodlark, I had one very 
’.Vs unpleasant case. The miners presented me with a 
, praying for the removal of a man named 

■' Broken, who was a drunken dissolute ex-pugilist, and 
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who spent his time in jumping the- claims of weak oi 
elderij^ men, and then demanding a pajmient to quit; 
if they did not pay, he would post a notice -stating the 
title to the claim was in dispute, which' thereby caused 
all work to cease until the next sitting of the Warden’s 
Court, sometimes months later. I told the petitioners 
that I could not deport a man, but would call on Brown 
to find sureties to keep the peace, and that, if he failed 
to find them, 1 would send him to gaol. Sending for 
Bro\vn, I read the charge to him, and told him I 
wanted two men to go bail for him to the extent oi 
fifty pounds each, otherudse I should be obliged to 
gaol him. He produced a hundred pounds and said, 
"Hold that.” "That's no good,” I said; “I want two 
men to guarantee you, and I will give you till to- 
morrow to find them.” Brown went off, but could 
find no one to stand bail for him ; so, in a rage, he went 
to a tent owned by a man with a considerable know;- 
ledge of medicine, and in which was stored the entire 
stock of drugs in the island, and smashed the lot. I 
saved him from being killed by the irate miners, and 
then clapped him into irons. 

On the morning I left the mining camp. Brown's 
irons were taken off ; whereupon he flung himself flat, 
on his face and refused to walk to the vessel, saying that, 
if I wanted him I could carry him. I appealed to the 
miners. "Drag this blighter to the Siai for me, I’m not 
going to struggle with him myself and I don't like 
having Irim taken prisoner by the native police.” "Set 

the niggers on the ,” was their answer, "we won’t 

touch him." In dbedience to my order, the police 
dragged B^o^vn— kicking, fighting, and swearing— some 
. mndreds yards from the camp; then I had him, set 
own. . ‘Brown, ^vill you come quietly? ” I asked. "No, 
answered. "Corporal, load your rifle/’ 
am. ihe corporal loaded it. "Sit here and guard' 
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hat man, and blow his head off if he moves,” came 
lext/ BrovTi looked rather disturbed; then I took 
he remainder of my men away, and instructed them 
n the manner in which the frogs’ march is performed. 
iJetuming to Brovm, I nodded my head at the men, 
ind said, "Frogs’ march!” In ten minutes he was 
jraying for mercy and release; I gave him fifteen 
ninutes of it, and then he walked with us like a pet 
amb. 

^^^len we reached the Siai, he was put in the hold 
where there were a couple of native prisoners; after- 
wards he had the ineffable impudence to send in a report 
to Port 'Moresby, complaining about Moreton and 
myself ha\dng put him in with natives, and quoting 
in support of his complaint, the treatment he had 
received in EngHsh and Colonial gaols, where he had 
never been put mth niggers! Bro^vn only spent a 
week in Samarai gaol, for a vessel then 'left for the 
^ilamhare, and he begged Moreton to procure his 
release and let him go thither. "Better let him go,” 
said Moreton, "he is only a nuisance here, and he 
can’t have a worse time than sweating for gold on the 
lilambare. We can let Armit know what he is like. 


and there are enough hard cases among the Mambare 
diggers to make things hot for him, if he plays any 
tricks there.” "All right,” I said, "let him go; I don't 
care where he is so long as he is out of my Division; 
but you and I wiU have to go bail for him.” We 
released Brown, signed bail, and escorted him upon the 
vessel bound for the Mambare, where he was after- 
" ards murdered by a boy he had brutally misused. His 
reputation was so bad on that gold-field, that white 
men, conversant with all the facts of the murder, 
dedmed to give evidence against the boy. 
a Woodlark Island gold-field, at that 'time, 

‘ 'cry pecuhar position existed. The Mming Act 
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under •which I worked, was an Act adopted from 
Queensland, -where all lands not alienated were vested^ 
in the Crown; certificates of titles, rights or leases in 
Queensland being granted upon that assumption. In 
New Guinea, however, under our constitution, all 
lands not purchased by Government, not gazetted as 
waste and vacant, were held to belong to the natives; 
no land in Woodlark had been purchased by the Crown, , 
nor had any been taken over as waste or vacant. The 
position therefore was, that on behalf of the Crown, I 
was granting titles to land to which the Crown itself 
held no title. As a matter of fact, I believe that if the 
natives had had sufficient knowledge, they could have 
capsized the title held by every miner and mining 
company in Woodlark, and could have entered into 
possession of all the claims or mines; moreo%’’er, they 
could do so still, unless those lands have subsequently 
been acquired by the Crown. 

There was at that time no Government Officer 
stationed on tCoodlark Island, and, before we left, I • 
received a petition from the miners, praying that the 
headquarters of the Division should be moved to that 
island. This petition had my entire s)unpathy. It 
was utterly absurd that an island carrying two himdred 
European inhabitants, and some hundreds of natives, 
should be passed over in favour of a tiny islet, the 
population of which consisted solely of Government 
servants. I put in a recommendation to this effect,, 
which was referred to Campbell on his return and 
pooh-poohed. Later, however, the Government was 
compelled to adopt my recommendation, and transfer 
the Station from Nivani to Woodlark. 

From Woodlark, Moreton and I sailed for Ferguson,' 
trob^and, and Goodenough Islands; then— having 
certain police work — ^we returned to Samarai. 
dice I took the Murua (her bottom now ■ 
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having been repaired) to Nivani, there to complete 
refitting. Hardly had I got her fit for sea again, wlicn 
the Merrie England appeared, bringing the new 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Le Huntc, also the 
R.M., Campbell, back from leave. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The new Governor was a man as different from Sir 
William MacGregor as chalk from cheese. Mr. Le 
Hunte (as he was then) was a pleasant, genial Irish- 
man; greeting each one of his officers, as if he were 
the very man he most wanted to see ; ever being pain- 
fully anxious to avoid hurting anyone's feelings or 
being obliged to censure them. He certainly was a 
man who inspired great liking and affection in his 
subordinates; but he would sooner cajole a slack man 
into doing his work by increasing Ins pay or easing his 
duties, than spur him on with a caustic reprimand or 
a little additional work. 

The Governor brought with him Captain Barton; 
late West India Regiment, and the Honble. C. G: 
Murray, as private secretary and assistant private 
secretary respectively — the latter without pay. One 
of these men, at the present time of writing, is First 
Minister to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the other. 
Administrator of St. Vincent; whilst in New Guinea 
they each received appointments in the Service. 

At Nivani, after I had handed over the Station to 
Campbell, the Governor desired me to accompany his 
party in the Merrie England, on her round voyage of 
inspection among the islands, and back to Port Moresby,' 
where another appointment would be found for me. 
Devoutly hoping that the new billet would not have 
anything, to do with Customs or Treasur>', or be in the' 
ulf of Papua, I thankfully accepted the offer, and 
promptly attached myself to Judge Winter as unpaid 
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lociate. The Metric England, visited Sudest St 
pian, Kossel, and Woodlark Islands, where nothing 
interest or moment took place; from thence she went 
the Trobriands, 

Here the Governor decided that he %vouId walk 
ross the island, through old Enamakala's village; 
the track was good and the country flat all the way, 
e journey could very easily be accomplished in two 
.ys. Sir George and his staff, being new to the 
untry and utterly ignorant of local conditions, con- 
ilted me as to the method of procedure. A little 
iction occurred at the beginning of this journey: 
)r I found that, from something that Moreton had 
3ld him, his Excellency thought it inadvisable to carry 
rms or to take more than a few police. The Com- 
aandant and the travelling patrol were accordingly 
0 be sent round the island in the Mert-ie England, 
0 await us on the other side; the shore party was to 
lonsist of the Governor, the Judge, Barton, Murray, 
ind myself, with the Governor’s boat’s crew and a 
;corc of local carriers. I, of course, had now no police 
af my own, ‘^Finding what the arrangements were to 
be, I went to my cabin, buckled on my revolver, and 
borrowed a Winchester rifle from the Chief Offleer 
of the Merric England. Then I went to Captain 
Barton, and unbosomed myself in this way. "We 
have already learnt in New Guinea the folly of pro- 
ceedings such as this: you might. walk unharmed across 
the island a score of times, and nothing happen ; or you 
might be attacked the very first time, and wiped out.’’. 
Captain Barton and I then went together to the 
Governor, who was talking to Judge Winter, and Barton 
told him about my protest. "I have been assured 
y ilr. Moreton, that he walked across the island 
with nothing hut his walking stick,’* said his Excehency, 
1 groaned. "Moreton has been ^ilty of that folly, 
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sir; but Moreton is inown to the people, and what 
he can do another cannot;- also he only risked his 
o%vn life, and not the lives of thd Governor and the ■ 
Chief Justice.” "You really think it unsafe to cross 
unarmed, Monckton?” asked Judge Winter. “If 
we do it, sir, I consider that we shall incur an unneces- 
sary and very grave risk,” I replied. The Judge 
turned round, walked to his cabin, and returned wear- 
ing a heavy revolver at his belt. The Governor turned 
Ins shoulder to me pettishly; but when we got into 
the boats, I noticed that both Barton and Murray 
were wearing their revolvers. As soon as we got on 
shore. Barton told me to take command of the police, 
“Then first detail two men to keep the Governor in 
sight all the time,” I said. Mr. Le Hunte carried a 
butterfly net, was a very slow walker, and kept 
perpetuaOy crashing off into the scrub in pursuit 
of butterflies. 

We halted for lunch in a village: the chiefs were 
presented to the Governor, a large crowd of natives 
assembled, and the personal servants of the Governor, 
the Judge and Murray, began trading with them for 
curios and betel-nut. Suddenly, there arose an angry 
clamour among the local natives, and we heard the’ 
voice of the Governor raised in anger. I yelled to the 
police to stand to their arras, and — with Barton — 
rushed ofi to Mr. Le Hunte, whose orderly we found 
holding a native by the arm, whilst a large number 
of others chattered angrily. It appeared that the 
iGovemor’s boy had paid a native for a large bunch of 
betel-nut, the native had then tried to bolt with both 
betehnut and payment; the boy complained to Mr. 

• promptly commanded his orderly to 

seize the man and demand return of eitlier the betel- 

u or the payment — hence the row. The affai r was 
soon arranged. “WeU, sir.” I whispered to Judge 
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Winter, "you see how easily friction can arise, out of 
notliing; what sort of fools should we have looked, 
ten minutes ago, without our revolvers?” "His 
Excellency seems to be very impulsive,” remarked the 
Judge. Sir George Le Hunte (as he afterwards be- 
came) certainly was very impulsive, and it was made 
worse by an entire lack of fear of consequences. I 
remember once, at a later period, visiting a village on 
the Fly River with him, and getting a bad fright, 
through that same trait in his character. 

' I was returning from leave, and joined the Merrie 
England at Thursday Island. Barton w'as then Com- 
mandant, and there had been a fuss on the Fly River, 
brought about in this way. A native hlission teacher 
had gone up the river to an enormous Dobu, i.e. a 
huge tribal house, divided by partitions into family 
quarters, meeting halls, etc., in which there was a 
I sacred place, where the natives kept some sort of god. 
i The fool of a Mission teacher had tom down their 

! god, and had just managed to escape, but it was in 

S the midst of a storm of arrows. He then complained 

I to another fool — a Government officer — ^who pco- 

■ 1 ceeded to the spot and burned down the Dobu; des- 

,> troying not only the building that sheltered about five 

4 hundred people, but also the whole of their personal 

, belongings and property with it. The homeless natives, 
.yj suffering under a sense of injustice, became as venomous 
:c\ ^ ^ scorched snakes. Sir George dismissed the 

officer responsible, and was proceeding there to restore 
icl friendly relations, and to compensate the natives for 
their loss. 

i Dobu was in a narrow mangrove- 

' .i fringed creek, running into the Fly River, and afforded 
®^ce ent cover for archers. Barton and myself were 
boat, which was filled mth keen- 
yed men, who were prepared to fight at a moment's 
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notice. Sir George was in his own gig, manned only 
by her crew, who of course all had their backs towards 
the 'direction in which they were going, and who 
would have had to drop their oars in order to seize their 
rifles. The proper course, and the course adopted 
by us — ^with the Governor's consent — was, that the 
fighting boat should be in advance. Imagine, there- 
fore, our disgust and dismay when, just as we were well 
within comfortable arrow range of the mangroves-, 
ahead. Sir George suddenly stood up, and commanded 
us to fall to the rear. “What shall I do? ” said Barton. 
“Don't hear him," I said; “if he is kflled, we shall 
be blamed." A very angry and imperative bellow 
now came from behind us, to which Barton was 
forced to pay attention, and very reluctantly we 
dropped to the rear. By a lucky chance the natives 
did not see us coming, so we were able to land before 
being discovered by them and then to make peaceful 
overtures; but a more unreasonable, impulsive, and- 
dangerous action than that of Sir George I have never ■ 
known ; for he not only e.xposed his own bulky form - 
to. the risk of arrows, but the backs also of his defence- 
less crew, and our crowded boat as well ; since we should 
not have been able to come into action, for fear of, 
killing him. 

Sir George Le Hunte was a most kindly man and, 
as a rule, very considerate to his officers; but these 
impulsive actions of his were absolutely damnable. 
If he had been kflled (as well he might have been), ■ 
how could his officers have explained why the Governor, 
with a helpless crew, came to be in the position of 
danger? He would not have been there to exculpate 
us, and the result would have been that we — for the 
remamder of our lives— would have suffered under the 
sti^a of leaving him in the lurch. 

e completed our journey across the island without • 
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any further incident worthy of note, old Enamakala 
being very friendly. Then we sailed for Goodenough 
Island; there, Satadeai collected some natives, and gave 
an eye-opening exhibition of sling-stone throwing. I 
never before realized what a poor chance Goliath 
had against David,” remarked Judge Winter, after he 
had watched the slingmen for a few minutes. At 
Wedau, on the north-east coast, the Governor and 
Judge went up to the Mission Station, while Barton, 
Munay and I went shooting; as I noticed the state of 
the tide in the streams the idea occurred to me that my 
friends might like to witness a peculiar method of catch- 
ing fish. "Would you like to see a fishing even 
stranger than the Dobu kite fishers?" I asked. They 
■ would most certainly : so I took them to the mouth 
of a small stream, where a row of four or five women 
stood in it, holding shallow scoop nets in their hands 
and attentively watching the water. Presently, first 
one and then another in succession leant for^vard and 
milked her breasts into the water; then very carefully 
and quietly she inserted her net under the surface, and 
brought it up full of tiny little fish; after which she ' 
emptied her basket, and resumed her watch. 

"Ugh! disgustingl" said Murray. “No doubt,” I 
replied; “but you will see more disgusting things ^an 
' j leave. MTiy, one of those very women 

and her daughter dug up a corpse and ate it, because 
they wanted to be wth child; some sorcerer or witch 
that it was the best way to ensure 
"'“f, “appen^d then?” asked the shuddering 
Winter gave them six months for 
> ^ sepulchre; there is no law against canni- 

^ ism, 1 told him. Native traditions on the north- 
CuS coast tells how a fearful epidemic swept through 
e island many years ago ; it must ■undoubtedly have 
cen smallpox, as several old. men still showed pitted 
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faces caused by the disease. It was followed by a year 
of famine, during which the women exchanged their 
children with each other for culinary; purposes, and 
every one went in fear of being knoclced on the 
head and eaten by his neighbour. The people from 
East Cape to Bartle Bay are 'a miserable, decadent 
lot. 

A great portion of the coast is hilly grass land, 
carrying excellent pasture for cattle, but containing also 
a nasty spear-grass, the seed of which will work its 
barbed way through one’s clothes, and in the case of 
sheep right into the carcase. The Bishop of New 
Guinea once bought a flock of sheep intending to 
breed from them, and turned them out on the hills. I 
came along some months later, and noticed the sheep 
wanted shearing very badly. Bishop Stone-Wigg then 
told me that he had got shears, but no one in the 
Mission knew how to shear; so accordingly I volun- 
teered to do it. The police rounded up and caught 
the sheep, and I set to work. I made two discoveries: 
one was that the breeding flock consisted mainly of 
wethers, the other, that their skins and flesh were 
literally stuck full of spear-grass seed, the skins feeling 
like a very worn-out horse-hair sofa. When I had 
concluded my shearing operations, I went to the 
Mission house, where I found that the natives, who had 
been lost in amazement at the performance, had sent 
to ask the Bishop, "Wliat the poor sheep had done, to 
cause the magistrate and police to cut off aU their hair? ’’ 
From Wedau, the Mcrrie England went' on to 
Samarai, and thence to Port Moresby. 

Upon our arrival at Port Moresby, I accompanied 
the Governor to Government House, there to await 
^ appointment ; in the meantime I assisted Barton in 
^gaging native servants, and also in other things which 
re strange to a new-comer. There was at that time 
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a European market gardener, named Weaver, living 
alone some miles out of Port Moresby (he was, by the 
way, afterwards murdered). He was remarkable for 
two things : the moroseness of his temper, and the size 
of his feet. He got his boots by special order through 
Bums, Philp and Co.; and on one occasion, the boot- 
maker to whom the size was sent, forwarded children's 
boots, thinking that it could not possibly mean size 
thirteen in men’s boots. Weaver came in with a horse- 
load of vegetables, and went to Bums, Philp for his 
boots, where he was given the parcel containing the 
children’s boots. When he had opened it and had 
seen what it contained, he nearly went mad — thinking 
a joke had been played upon him. At last, after 
he had half wrecked the store and frightened the 
unfortunate clerks into fits, he was made to under- 
stand that there were no other boots for him ; he then 
seized his horse and brought it over to Govermnent 
House, where I began to buy his vegetables, 

^\^lile so engaged, Murray came out and said “good- 
moraing” to Weaver, a salutation that was received 
with a glare, and a grunt. Then Murray — ^who still 
possessed the finicking airs cind graces of the exquisite 
of the Bachelors’ Club — ^took out a dainty little 
cigarette case, and proffered a cigarette to the clay pipe 
and strongest of tobacco smoking Weaver, Weaver 
thought it was another insult of the small boot variety, 
and before his stream of lurid blasphemy, Murray fled 
mdoors. 1 soothed him, and went on buying cabbages. 
Out then came the Governor, asked me who Weaver 
was, and in his genial way shook his hand and asked 
after his health. "Another blanker! groaned Weaver, 
i one the blanky better for your asking,” said that 
courteous person; and his ExceUency fled. "There 
appear to be some very pecuUar people in this country, 
• one 'ton, remarked the Governor at breakfast. 
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“Very ^rue/’ I said, "and when you, sir; have com- 
pleted your term of service here, you will thiirk, as 
I do, that the whole country is a weird compound of 
comic opera and tragedy, with a very narrow margin 
between them. I have been buying cabbages for you 
this morning; Heaven only knows where you will 
send me, or what I shall be doing next week." 

When we first arrived in Port Moresby, we found 
that Ballantine was away in the hills with a relief 
expedition for H. Stuart-Russell, who bad been sent 
to survey a road over the Owen Stanley Range to the' 
Yodda valley gold-field in the north-east; a gold-field 
that, at the time, could only be reached by ascending 
the Kumusi River to Bogi, and then doing a ten days’ 
march inland. Stuart-Russell had sent out word that 
he was in hostile country, and had run out of supplies. 

One morning, the Governor called me to his room 
and said, “Ballantine has returned, having failed, to 
connect with Russell : I am getting very anxious about' 
him, and intend to dispatch another relief expedition 
with you in command. The Government Secretary 
has been instructed to make all arrangements, and 
you should be able to leave to-morrow morning: here 
are your minutes of instructions.” I glanced at my 
orders, and my heart sank: first of all. Muzzy to 
organize the expedition; as well have a well-meaning 
hen-wife; then, when I did find Russell, I was to place, 
myself under his orders; Russell, whom I knew to be 
a surveyor, and ignorant of anything else. Wending, 
my way to the Commandant, I worried him about the 
personnel of the constabulary I was to take, and at 
Hst got him to include Keke and Ade in the lot; he 
ad been detailing for me all the rotters and recruits in 
arracks. My next interview was with Mr. Musgrave, 
of had provided a most elaborate equipment 

ores, etc.— a collection that would take about six 
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ndrcd men to carr 3 '— and had engaged the Hanua- 
da natives and a mule team to carry it to the Laloki 
ver, whicii ^\as about seven miles distant 
The Hanuabada (Port l^Ioresby) carriers were the 
3st pampered lot of lying, lazy loafers in New Guinea • 
ey were to receive in pay one shilling per day, the 
dinary Government pay was twopence, and a heavw 
tion of rice, meat, biscuit, tea, sugar, etc. j as well as 
be equipped wth blankets, tents, cooking utensils, 
id all the rest of it, for this one night’s camp at the 
iloki; and this, too, on a warm tropical night. ^Vllen 
looked into the arrangements made by Muzzy, I felt 
iclined to sit dowm and cry. First, I had the awful 
[anuabadas as far as the Laloki; then in some mys- 
’rious way I was supposed to transport my stores to 
lie Brown River — Heaven only knows how. Muzzy, 
owever, suggested I should bribe the Hanuabadas, 
ly double pay, to go on there; then, I was to pick up 
lussell’s time-expired and worn-out carriers and 
'induce” them to return ivith me to the Main Range, 
^luzzy had had a flat-bottomed, square-ended, bull- 
losed brute of a punt buUt, and placed upon the Brown 
River: a thing calculated by him to carry about five 
tons, which I was instructed to take to the head of the 
Brown; this was by him fondly supposed to solve the 
transport difficulties. . 

"Look here, sir,” I said to Mr. Musgrave, once I 
had grasped the full beauty of his arrangements. “I 
understand speed is the very essence of this expedition. 
Let me chuck all arrangements at present made ; give 
me twenty constabulary, forty fresh and strong carriers, 
allow me to spend twenty pounds in meat extract, pea 
flour and cocoa, and follow my own road; then I wfll 
guarantee to fetch Russell out in a fortnight.” "Mr. 
Monckton,” said the Government Secretary, “Mr. 
Chester, Jlr, Giulianetti and I, have given a great deal 
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of thought to this expedition, and bur arrangements 
are perfect; you are to carry them out.” I did not 
dare teil Muzzy what I thought about it all. “Sup- 
posing, BIr. Musgrave,” I said, “RusseU’s carriers 
refuse to return %vith me, or that they are sick and 
exhausted, what am I to do?" “I have made the most 
elaborate arrangements,” said Muzzy, “it is for you. 
to carry them out.” ■ - 

Accordingly I sought out the driver of the mule 
team, and led him to the pub ; after I had loaded him , 
up with wMsky, I asked, “Could you get that team of 
yours on as far as the Bro^vn River? ” "Yes,” was the 
reply. "Could you and the team work for twenty- 
four hoxirs at a stretch, if necessary?” "Yes, if it’s 
made worth my while, and the mules are fed,” he said. 

I then saw my way out of the difficulty of getting from 
the Laloki River to the Brorra ; accordingly I told the 
driver I would give him half my month's pay, and 
steal the Hanuabadas’ rice for his mules. “Put it 
there,” he said, spitting on his hand and holding it out 
for me to shake. “I won’t take your pay, it’s poor' 
■ enough ; take a bottle or two of rum with you, and I 
will work my blanky mules until their eye-balls start 
from their heads and play marbles along their back- 
bones.” 


In the early morning, accordingly, I made my start ; 
and half a mile from Port Moresby abandoned the 
biscuits, blankets and sugar of the Hanuabadas. From 
the Laloki, the carriers returned to Port, and I went 
on to the Brown River accompanied by my police and 
the mule team: there I at once stationed a picket to 
catch Russell’s returning carriers, who were drifting 
dmvn in threes, fives, and tens. The police and I 
men loaded the punt with stores, ready for the ascent 
which is a rapid mountain stream, full of 
poo s, rocks, snags, and rapids. From here, I 
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sent back the mules to bring up another load of stores, 
and sat do^vn to await their return. One day passed, 
two days passed, still no sign of the mules ; I sent some 
police off in search of them, and then— with such 
carriers as had by now come down from Russell's party 
—I began to haul that infernal ,punt up the river. The 
punt at once started to go to pieces: it was built of the 
heaviest timber, fastened together mth trumpery.fl im sy 
wire nails ; the planking of the bottom, instead of run- 
ning lengthways, ran across, and therefore, whenever 
we began to ha||l her over a rapid, the edges caught 
on the sharp rocks of the bottom and opened up — r 
making the* thing leak like a basket. A ring had been 
fixed on one end, with a rope tied on it for hauling on ; 
this ring was attached to a plate fastened by tw'o one- 
inch screws, which were fondly supposed, by its 
architect, to Avithstand the strain of large numbers of 
men hauling a dead weight of five tons up a rapid. After 
one hour’s experience of this ark, we dragged it ashore, 
plaited vines all round it to keep it together, caulked it 
TOth strips of blanket, and made a rope cradle all round 
to haul on. Then we went on again. 

The carriers I was now using, were men recruited 
from Mekeo; their time had expired, and they were 
keenly anxious to return to their homes. It was only 
by a vigorous use of cleaning rod that we could 
“induce” them to work, and w'e had to keep them 
under perpetual guard, lest they should desert; also 
they could not swim, so that when we came to a deep 
crossing we had to haul them through on a rope, and, 
m addition, forcibly tie them to the rope, as the pro- 
cedure was not one they relished. Mile by mile we 
fought our way up that a\vful river; the constabulary 
and I stripped 'naked, hauling, sweating, swimming, 
and swearing, until at last w'e came to a whirlpool 
under a rapid. The police were swimming alongside 
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the punt, the carriers hauling on the rope, I was 
steering the ark by a rough paddle, when suddenly a 
swirl- of the, current carried her into . the whirlpool. I 
yelled at the carriers to slack the rope, but they lost 
their heads and pulled harder.: punt, stores and I, 
accordingly disappeared into the swirl, and then those 
ihutton-headed. carriers let go the rope altogether. 

I am a bad swimmer at the best, arid was about done 
in the swirl: the police were doing their best to stem 
; the current and get to, me. At last Keke managed to 
crawl out on a bank and, ruiining along, dived from a 
rock, caught me round the waist as he swept past, and 
carried me to a sliairp-edged rock, upon which he tore . 
his feet badly in climbing out. . I lay on a rock, and- 
coughed up about half the Brown River. Rifles, 
stores, clothes, all were gone; mother-naked stood the ; 
constabulary and I, with the exception of one flaimel 
police shirt which had w^ashed ashore, and which , I 
promptly annexed. Nothing now remained for lis 
but to return to our first camp, get fresh stores, and ■ 
start again. 

A melancholy procession returned to that camp, „ 
even my shirt failing to add dignity to our march. I. 
then heard that the mule driver had contrived to let 
; his mules stray on the night of Iris departure, and was • 
still engaged in hunting for them. I sent a letter to 
Captain Barton, conveying a blistering curse concerning 
aU punts, and asses who drove mules; and asked him to 
forward me some fresh rifles and clothing for the police,, 
as well as some clothes and boots for myself. WMst 
awaiting their arrival, I met with a fresh misfortune; 
for in moving about the camp, I jumped with my bare 
oot upon a rusty nail, fixed in a piece of board belonging 
case left by Russell, and ran it clean 
^ feared tetanus; but hunting in, a 
icme, chest at the camp, I found sticks of lunar 
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caustic, and decided to cauterize the wound with it. 
Calling Keke, I showed him how to poke a probe 
through the puncture; and when he apparently under- 
stood, I took a small piece of caustic and shoved it into 
the liole. "Now then, Keke, shove it tlirough," I 
said, as I lay on my stomach and elevated the sole of 
my foot in the air. Keke gave a gentle push, and then 
— as I gave a howl — stopped, tlje stuff burning like hell- . 
fire.. "Shove it through, you blank, blank idiot!" I 
j^elled. "Oh, master, I hurt you too much, I am 
frightened,” said Keke. My howls, however, attracted 
Ade, who, grasping the situation and my foot at the 
same time, rammed the caustic through with the 
probe. "Keke," I remarked, as I cooled my injured 
foot in a bucket of water, "if you had not hauled me 
out of the river, I’d break your thick head.” "I am 
a lance-corporal, not a doctor," said that injured 
individual; "if there is any more of this, Ade can be 
doctor.” 

A few days later my rifles and clothes arrived, also 
the missing mules ; again we took that awful punt up 
the river, this time successfully, though the amount .of 
labour we e.\pended upon it would have transported 
the stores three times over. 

The da}' after we quitted the river to strilce’over the 
mountains, Lario, a Malay, who had been in charge 
of a log for Russell higher up, came in with a large 
number of time-expired and more or less worn-out 
carriers. Howls of dismay went up from these unfortu- 
nate natives when they learnt that they were to turn 
round and go back with me. Much "moral” suasion 
had to be used by the police before they would "volun- 
teer” ; some did succeed in sneaking away and making a 
bolt for the coast, but our watch was so strict that few 
of the volunteers escaped. Lario was a splendid chap, 
loyal, brave, and full of resource; and I was more than 
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pleased when he, though time-expired,- consented to 
turn round and accompany me as second in command. 

I went carefully through all the carriers with Lario, 
in order to- cast out — ^for return to the coast — all those 
who were unfit for service; very, very sorry I felt for 
the poor wretches (though I did not dare show it), as 
man by man they were examined; some happy ones 
•being cast for return, to the open envy of their com- 
panions. They were all Mission boys from the Mekeo 
district, flat-country men, non-swimming, and singularly 
ill-adapted for the work in which they were engaged. 
That night — through Lario — they asked my per- ■ 
mission to hold a prayer meeting ; afterwards Lario 
told me that they prayed that the hearts of myself, 
Lario and the police, would be softened towards 
them. 

Day after day of climbing over awful country passed, 
we following a line cut or blazed through, the bush by . 
Russell; at mtervals we came to log huts or forts,- ■ 
containing a couple of police and a few carriers: these . 
I added to the expedition, both for purposes of speed 
and also in order to bring the biggest possible force to . : 
Russell, On one occasion, while following the blazed, 
line along the top of a razor-backed spur, we came to- 
where it narrowed to a crumbling knife-edged track, 
with a sheer drop on one side, looking down upon 
clouds, and on the other, the dull murmur of a river 


could be heard a thousand feet below, I am a fearful 
man, and I hate heights; my head always whirls on 
them, and my muscles become as flaccid as those of a 


pampered lap-dog, I gazed at that spot, and then said 
to Lario, "Surely Mr. Russell is not a tight-rope 
walker, or fool enough to go over there." "I don't 
know," said Lario; "the blazes lead to it, but I’ve not 
een here before.” The carriers swore that Russell 
aad not been that way. but I did not believe them, as 
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pleased when he, though time-expired, consented to 
turn round and accompany me as second in command. , 
I went carefully through all the carriers with Lario, , 
in order to- cast out — ^for return to the coast — all those- 
who were unfit for service; very, very sorry I felt for . 
the poor wretches (though I did not dare show it), as 
man by man they were examined; some happy ones, 
being cast for return, to the open envy of their com- . 
panions. They were all Mssion boys from the Mekeo 
district, flat-country men, non-swimming, and singularly 
ill-adapted for the work in which they were engaged. 
That night — through Lario — ^they asked my per- 
mission to hold a prayer meeting; afterwards Lario 
told me that they prayed that the hearts of myself, 
Lario and the police, would be softened towards,' 
them. 

Day after day of climbing over awful country passed, 
we following a line cut or blazed through the bush by 
Russell; at intervals we came to log huts or forts,, 
containing a couple of police and a few carriers : these 
I added to the expedition, both for purposes of speed 
and also in order to bring the biggest possible force to 
Russell. On one occasion, while following the blazed 
line along the top of a razor-backed spur, we came to- 
where it narrowed to a crumbling knife-edged track) 
with a sheer drop on one side, looking down upon 
clouds, and on the other, the dull murmur of a ri%^er 
could be heard a thousand feet below. I am a fearful - 
man, and I hate heights; my head always whirls on 
them, and my muscles become as flaccid as those of a 
pampered lap-dog. I gazed at that spot, and then said 
to Lario, "Surely Mr. Russell is not a 'tight-rope 
walker, or fool enough to go over there.” "I don't 
Know, ' said Lario; "the blazes lead to it, but I've not 

een lere before.” The carriers swore that Russell 
nao not been that way. but I did not believe them; as . 
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ftey were always full of reasons why we should turn 
back. As for the police, so long as I went over, they 
would follow— even into the nethermost ' pit. Fine 
men, were the old New Guinea constabulary. 

"It is no good looking at it, Lario,” I said at last. 

“I am half paralysed with funk, but here goes.” 
Then, afraid to look doavn, I walked as far as I could 
with the cold sw'eat of fear streaming from me ; then I 
sat, straddled that fearsome spur with my legs, and 
slowly— leap-frog fashion — ^began to work my way 
across the thirty feet of the W'orst part, the stones and 
dirt I dislodged falling so far that their impact sent up 
no sound. Half-way across, my thin cotton khaki 
breeches began to tear badly with the stones ; as I went, 

I suddenly felt as if ten thousand red-hot pincers were 
tearing at the portion of my anatomy exposed by the 
torn garments; I stood the agony for a second, then 
—unable to bear it any longer — ^leapt to my feet, and 
ran like a tight-rope walker , across thht narrow crumb- 
ling ridge. Reaching safety and a wider part of the 
spur, I sat down and tore a score of bull-dog ants from 
my skin ; I had worked my way clean over a nest of 
the maUgnant Uttle beasts. Then I turned and looked 
at Lario; Iris teeth were chattering and his knees 
knocking together. "Oh, my God, sir,” ’he wailed, 
you did frighten me.” "Come on, Lario,” 1 replied; 

1 I spend the remainder of my life in the mountains, 
notung will take me over that place again.” Lario 
set his teeth, walked as far as I had done, then sat down 
T leap-frog method of progression; Sud- 

an y he stopped, his eyes bulged, and he jumped to bis 
eel and ran to where I was s’tanding, when he also 
egan to tear those infernal little pests from his person, 
unously enough, though the carriers were flat-country 
men, they did not mind heights nor did they suffer from 
'crtigo; and after one of the police had walked out, and 
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swept the ants into eternity with a leafy branch, they 
marched steadily across. . 

When I met Russell afterwards, I asked him what 
on earth took him over such a place, and how he expected 
it ever to become a road across the island. Then I 
found that he had not crossed it; he had cut liis line 
up to the bad spot, then, retracing his steps some miles, ■ 
had found a good road down a side spur, which we had 
missed, and had ascended again further on. There are 
many sorts of funk: some men fear sickness, some 
fighting, some spooks, some drowning, and some cats; 
every man has liisjown particular abhorrence; but the 
worst kind of helpless fear is the sort I suffer from — 
fear of a height. 

At last our journey ended. One afternoon we 
marched into a largejclearing, in which stood a log ; 
hut, surrounded by a ring of natives camped at a safe 
distance from Russell's men in the hut, but closely 
investing it ; it was the last post Russell had placed, ■ 
before disappearing across to the Yodda. We soon . 
swept away the surrounding natives, who had been , 
patiently waiting until the men in the hut were 
starved into the open. As the rattle of our rifle 
fire died away, in m a rchedl Russell from the other side. 


covered on his rear^'by a wide-flung patrol of mine. 
Russell had been having a very rough time : he had by 
■ degrees broken up his force, lea\-ing them in log huts 
. guard his line of communication, in order to ensure 
. the safety of his sick and returning carriers; eventually . 
fh Macdonald (head gaoler) had penetrated into 
• , ? Yodda, so weak in force that they were easil}' 

wh' hostile natives. Mffien I came up, he 

Lord upon a weak camp surrounded by 

of savages; his stores were exhausted, and most ' 

' police. spent. Replenished with fresh 

es and ammunition, I left him, taking wdth ‘ 
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me all the sick and exhaiislod canioi-s and woviuout 
police back to Port l\Iorcsby. Knsscll ronainod for a 
week, to complete some snr\'cy work. 1 took my sick 
by easy stages, and at the Paloki camped for three 
days; spending the time in shooting game of all sorts, 
and gorging my charges on meat, until they were a 
happy*and contented lot of men. 

A lagoon at the Laloki which simply teemed 
with duck, was also inhabited by an enormous alliga- 
tor, w’hich had recently seized a Government horse by 
the nose, while drinking, and dragged it off. The 
Government offered a rervard of five pounds for the 
destruction of the reptile, \\diilst I was camped 
there, the lagoon happened to be very low ; Lario was 
engaged stalking a flock of ducks, when he came 
suddenly upon the alligator; it opened its mouth, and 
he promptly emptied both barrels of, his gun down its 
throat, whereupon it rushed into the lagoon. Lario 
5’elled his discovery to the camp, and police, carriers and 
I rushed dorvn; we could locate the beast on the 
bottom in three of four feet of water and about thirty 
feet distant from the bank, by the bubbles and dis- 
colouration caused by the reptile's uneasy movements. 
"Oh, for some dynamite!” I sighed; but djmamite 
there was none. The police, however, and a large number 
of carriers, rose to the occasion : cutting poles about 
nine feet long, they sharpened them at the end, waded 
out and formed a semicircle on the far side of the 
alligator. Then cautiously w'alking up to the bubbles, 
half a dozen men struck suddenly and savagely at the 
spot; the immediate response was the appearance of 
a head and pair of snapping jaws. I promptly sent a 
Snider bullet through the head, and it disappeared 
again, tThile the men crowded together watching keenly 
the track of the bubbles. Once more they stirred up 
the beast, whilst I shot him again ; half a dozen Snider 
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bullets I must have put into various parts of its anatomy 
before it apparently gave up the ghost and remained 
quiescent under the stabs of the police. Then a man 
stood on the carcase, whilst others weiit tq cut vines 
with which to haul it ashore. There stiU, however, 
was a remaining flicker of life in the beast ; for the 
standing man gave a yell of fright and vanished under 
water, as the alligator rolled over on its side, dead 
at last. 

The beast having been hauled ashore, I was surprised 
to find embedded in its skull, six inches of the point, 
of a heavy spear, which had rotted, and round which 
the bone had grown. The carriers ate the brute: by 
New Guinea hunting custom, however, the carcase — 
or in this case the reward — ^belonged to the man who 
had inflicted the first wound, or “first spear” as it is 
called, no matter how many men might have taken part 
in the actual killing. Lario did not get the reward, 
though I told him to apply to the Treasury, and after- 
wards had a fuss with Ballantine about it, as Ballantine 
held that he was a Government servant and killed 


the alligator in the course of his duty. Stories about 
the tougliness of an alligator’s hide are all bosh. A 
bullet from a common fowling piece will penetrate 
them anywhere; but they are wonderfully tenacious 
of life, and, however badly hit, usually manage to 
wiggle into deep water. I have never seen one killed 
• instantly by a single shot, though doubtless the reptile 
would aftervvards die from the effects of it. 

I left that abominable punt at the head of the Brown 
wanting to see the beast again. RusseU 
a” a their return journey, tried to des- 

n ^ ^ personal effects 

done^ drowned, whereupon they aban- 

Musgmve who had an 
ne child of his brain, wanted it recovered 
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for future use; but Sir George Le Hunte said, that as 
it had already nearly cost the lives of two of his officers 
and the head gaoler, he thought it was better left where 
it was. 

Upon my return to Port Moresby and ha\dng 
reported myself to tlip Acting Administrator, Sir 
Francis Winter, I was told that the Government 
Secretary had a minute from the Governor for me; 
Sir George was away in Brisbane at the time. I went 
to Mr. IVIusgrave, and was handed a minute to this 
effect. ''Certain deserting carriers from the Russell 
relief expedition have complained about being beaten 
with sticks by Mr. Jlonckton and his pobce. Mr. 
Monckton to report.” "Well, I’m damned!” I thought, 
‘‘the whole of this expedition has been a mess and 
a muddle ‘from the beginning; a scapegoat is wanted, 
and I’m to fill that role!” Then in a fur}^ of rage 
I went for Muzzy. ‘‘I told you from the beginning, 
sir, that the relief expedition was badly arranged; I 
begged you to give me twenty constabulary, forty good 
carriers, and to let me go my own way. Instead of 
which, I was compelled to carry out the most asinine 
arrangements, and to 'induce' a lot of disgusted and 
worn-out carriers to do work for which they were 
utterly unfitted. Hold j^our inquiry. I myself never 
hit a carrier; and the police certainly did not hit the 
beggars ivith sticks when they tried to bolt, they used 
steel cleaning rods.” Muzzy held up his hand. "Mr. 
Monckton, will you be quiet? You say you did not 
hit any man with a stick?” "Yes, sir,” was my 
answer. "And also that your police did not hit them 
with sticks?” "They did not,” I said, *. 
no time to cut sticks; they hit the^ carriers,^ " ^ ^ 
they gave trouble, with their 
don’t want to know' anything about tJia , - 
"You deny absolutel}'^ that an}’’ carrier 
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either by yourself or your police, with sticks}”' "Yes, 
sir, I •do.” was my reply. "Call up the carriers i:haye 
brought back, and ask them whether they are' not 
contented men.” Muzzy called up my meat^orged 
men, who were then pleasantly anticipating their pay; 
of course they swore that I and my police were tlie 
best of good people. I then thanked my stars that 
on the way back I had stopped and hunted to fill the 
bellies of those carriers, otherwise a different tale would 
have been told. 

Later, when I knew the complete details of Russell’s 
expedition and of Ballantine’s failure to relieve him, I 
learnt that the whole muddle was really due to Russell, 
having disobeyed orders, thereby thro\ving out all 
arrangements. Sir George Le Hunte had directed 
him to proceed to the summit of the Owen Stanley 
Range, but no further. Russell, however, being a 
keen hydrographer, had, at the imminent risk of his 
own and his men’s lives, descended upon the opposite 
side, and got into difficulties; the magnificent work he 
did saved him from censure or blame ; but, as a matter 
of fact, he richly deserved the sack for attempting it. 
Russell afterwards showed me a letter from Sir George 
Le Hunte which began, “You dear disobedient person, 
I should be verj- angry with you, but instead, I can 
only feel pleased.” I made but one remark to Russell, 
and that was, "You thank your stars you are dealing 
:With Sir George instead of Sir Y'iUiam MacGregor: 
for if you had disobeyed him, you would have had 
: something to remember!” 

I then received a note from Captain Barton asking 
iiiy quarters at Government House, 
until the return of the Governor from Australia; he 

tfiT ^ t decided by Council that 

Guinea Purt of the north-east coast of New 

was to be taken in hand, and that I was to be 
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sent there as the first Resident Magistrate. "You will 
be glad,” naively remarked Captain Barton, "to have 
settled and permanent work." 

Sir Francis Winter made me Assistant to Russell 
in the Survey Office, whilst awaiting the Governor's 
return: I spent my time drawing maps and copying 
plans, and I also began a feud with the Government 
Store that lasted during the whole period of my service, 
in New Guinea. Russell wanted about half a dozen 
tin-tacks for something or other, so I sent an orderly 
do™ to the Government Store with a note, asking 
Chester to give them to him,' the boy came back 
saying that he could not get them. I went m5^self to 
the Store, and found Chester suffering from a bad 
attack of liver. "Yffiat’s the matter, Chester, why 
won't you give me the tacks?” "Go to blazes,” said 
Chester, "and send me a proper requisition.” “Surely 
you are not going to put me to all that trouble for the 
sixteenth part of a penny?” I asked. "I am,” he said. 

I went back to the office and drew out a requisition 
for half a dozen tin-tacks, value one-sixteenth of 'a 
penny, and took it back again. "No good,” said ' 
Chester, "requisition for supplies for the Survey 
Department must be countersigned by the Government 
Secretarjf.’’ I said nothing, but wasted an hour in 
gtitffig hold of the Government Secretary, who was 
Engaged when I wanted him. "MTiat tomfoolery is. 
t IS, Mr, Monckton?” said Muzzy, as he glared at •. 
my requisition. " What do you mean by wasting my- . 
ime like this? ” " Chester has a liver and is full of 
red tape this morning; he won’t give me the tacks , 
wthout a formal requisition,” I replied. Muzzy 
dashed his signature at the foot, and off I went again, 
^nd handed the requisition to Chester without a word, 
though inwardly I was seething. "No good,” said 
Chester, "this requisition should have been signed by 
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the bead of the departmraf requisitioning, not by you ; 
Russell must sign it.” I took it back without a word, 
and wenf''to Russell. "You: are a damned fine assfe- 
tant,” remarked that impatient individual; "do you 
want the 'whole day to get me half a dozen, tin-tacks? ” 
In lurii* language I explained to him what had taken 
place, and -Ballantine; hearing the fuss, came in and 
laughed ,,at 'me, Russell signed the requisition, which 
I -took, ./and went off again. Ballantine, who was 
chucklini' to himself at some obscure joke, then said 
he would walk dorni to the Government Store with me 
to see the end of it. ■ 

. Arrived there, I chucked the requisition at Chester 
with, "Now you attend to that at once, you blighter.” 
Chester took it, and Ballantine led him on one side 
and whispered to him. f'l can’t accept this requisi- 
tion," said Chester. "Why?" I asked, hardly trust- 
ing myself to speak. "Because there is a Treasury 
Regulation that once the Government Secretary’s 
•• signature has been attached to a requisition, no addition 
or alteration' shall be made without his previous approval. 
Russell's- signature is an addition.” Ballantine rolled 
over screaming with laughter. Again I took the 
requisition to Muzzy, and in a cold hard voice explained 
'the position to him. He looked at my face, said not 
a word, and confirmed the alteration. Back I went to 
. the Government Store, and again handed Chester 
i' the requisition, Ballantine still being there. "I can’t 
fulfil this,” said Chester. Boiling with indignation, I 
blurted out, “ Wliy, you blank blank scrim-shanker? If 
you fool me any more, I'm gomg to the Administrator.” 
■ Oh, go to him,” said Chester, "but if you use that 
language here, I’U send for the police.” Off I bolted 
• he listened to my heated complaint 

ffuiet smile, looked at the requisition 
smi ed agaip, then wrote across the form, "Govern- 
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tient storekeeper, fulfil this requisition ;it onoo. 
T p,\V., Administrator.” Back again I went (o 
;^hester. "Now, my beauty, you tro.t out mydin-tacks, 
mlcss you want to face an inquiry ‘for disobeying 
orders.” Chester took the form and wrote across it, 
"Tin-tacks not in stock in Government Stqre.” Fortun- 
ately I was struck speechless, and before I, recovered, 
Ballantine seized me by the arm and said, "Come 
along to lunch with me, Monckton; His Honour is; 
coming, and I’m certain he mtU be pleased^ to hear 
the end of this.” As we went off to lunch,' we met 
Russell, "when you have finished gallivanting about, 
and amusing yourself, you won't mind returning to. 
your duties.” "Blank! Blank! Blank!” '"Hush! 
Hush! Monckton,” said BaUantine; “Russeff for the 
time being is your superior officer.” 

In due course Sir George Le Hunte returned; and 
I was promptly appointed to the new NortK-Eastem 
Division, being, however, given three months’ leave 
of absence before I took up my new' duties'. Naturally 
I decided to spend my three months away from New 
Guinea; I therefore arranged with BaUantine that* 
he should send me out in his Custom’s boat to a steamer, 
that was to call off the Port with a mail, in the course 
of a few days. ' ' 

Captain Fielden, who had been on Lord Hampden’s 
staff in Australia, and had been persuaded by Murray 
to come back with Sir George for a holiday, took it . 
into his head to come and see me off. The day and 
the ship arrived; I started off in the Custom’s boat, 
m the face of a strong south-easter the boat shipped 
a lot of water, and Fielden complained about it. "Bail 

•? coxswain, who was a 

.mooA-watcr sailor. That worthv promptly puUed - 
, the ping out of the bottom of the boat in oriFr to let • 
the water run out. I did not notice wh^tte 
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/unttt,.the boat'w^ halJE.,/uJU an^.tTieh plug was 
lost./' Accordingly, ,wfe completed' our, journey, with, a 
man’ sitting in the bottom holding his thumb in the 
holel Fielden protesting all the time that we ought to 
turn hack. I knew better, however ; for I felt con- 
vinced that if h missed that steamer and returned; 
.sonietlung would' turn up to hnd a new job for me, 
and therefore cost me my leave. I have not seen Fielden 
again from that day to this; but when I returned frbni 
.•leave, Ballantine told me he had growled that I had 
done my best to drown him and a boat's crew. / 

On my return I took up my new appointment ih 
th(^ Horth-Eastern Division, and my experiences there 
are recorded in Some Experiences of a New Guinea 
, Resident Magistrate: Second Series. 
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